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Our Protest Againsi ‘Radicalism. 


} ™OR the first time in thirty years an issue of this 


journal appears more than a month late. This 
was our protest against contract breaking and Soviet 
rule. We thank our subscribers and advertisers, who, 
without exception, stood with us throughout the 
printers’ strike. 
SUBSTITUTING BANK DEPOSITS FOR PAY 
ENVELOPES. 


ANY EFFECTIVE METHODS of promoting thrift among 
wage earners have been proposed, but none 
has more to recommend it than the suggestion that 
large employers of labor abolish the pay envelope in 
favor of the bank deposit. According to the plan, each 
employe would have an account in the firm’s bank, to 
which the amount of his wages would be credited every 
week, thus getting his total earnings into the bank at 
the start. From this account he could draw as needed 
for current expenses, the balance remaining on deposit 
at interest. Personal pride would thus be stimulated 
and an inspiration provided to increase the balance every 
week. 


The scheme would appeal to those who had learned 
through five Liberty Loan drives that the banks are their 
good friends, and it would mitigate hostility toward 
banks on the part of others who have never made use 
of them. Not only would annoyance and waste of time 
in the long file at the pay window be eliminated, but 
accounting would be facilitated, and employer and em- 
ploye alike would benefit through a greater sense of 
dignity and security than the workingman has ever 
known. 


MONG MOTORISTS and others who have occasion to 
A to observe city streets and country highways 
closely there is no doubt that the bicycle is coming back. 
And its return is no transient college girl’s whim, for 
men and women, boys and girls are riding wheels for 
reasons that bid fair to last. Chief among these are the 
death of street railways in small towns and sparsely 
settled communities and the high fares collected on the 
trolley lines remaining in business. Secondary reasons 
quite apart from necessity and economy are the pleasures 
of bicycling and its benefits as a healthful outdoor exer- 
cise. 

When the bicycle went out of general use several years 
ago there were few good roads outside of cities, and those 
were monopolized by automobiles then just coming into 
popularity. In contact with the oil used on macadam 
roads the bicycle tires of those days quickly softened, 
blistered and blew out. Moreover, the salutary law re- 
quiring lights on every vehicle at night was then a dis- 
couraging inconvenience. Bicycling became dangerous, 
expensive and troublesome, and lost favor both as a 
recreation and a mode of locomotion. 

But wider and better roads have become the rule, 
“oilproof” tires have honestly earned their name, and 
electricity has eliminated the bicycle lamp nuisance. Bi- 
cycles themselves have been improved. All the advan- 
tages that first gave the bicycle its hold on the public 
are again as great as before, and the public is responding 
to these common sense appeals. Indeed, the manufac- 
ture of bicycle tires again promises to surpass its highest 
past records. 


MORE FREE PORTS NEEDED. 


gpa: is belatedly. opening its eyes to the 

necessity of more free ports in the United States. 
The Administration will probably recommend the pas- 
sage of a bill creating them. A free port is an area set 
aside where goods imported from abroad may be stored 
without customs while awaiting reexportation or 
other distribution, and, if required here, taxed according 
to schedule. Such an area is exempt from all the red 
tape of customs surveillance, bonded warehouses, bonded 
manufacturing plants, etc., and the goods so brought in 
may be mixed and repacked, and reexported with system 
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and dispatch. London has had one for years, and as a 
result half our imports from England were products of 
other lands, brought first to the British free port, then 
resold. As a result, the United States, the greatest user 
of rubber in the world, got most of this product through 
England, where the price was set and we paid it, plus the 
freight. 


UTILITY OF THE RUBBER HEE?.. 


LTHOUGH THE RUBBER HEEL has been on the mar- 
A ket for many years, its utility as compared to the 
leather heel is only recently admitted. The sale has 
now run into millions of pairs, and popular prices at 
retail range all the way from a dime to 50 cents a pair. 

Combining all the resisting qualities of the best 
leather, a rubber heel has the advantage of being re- 
silient, is not cut away as readily as the leather heel 
on concrete or gravel, is noiseless and saves one from 
the nerve-tearing jars at every step. 

A special pair of rubber heels was recently made for 
experimental purposes and after being worn for six 
months were still in good condition. The cost was 75 
cents, and on this account they would not be popular 
as the cost attached would be $1 a pair. Even at that 
price they might be more economical than leather 
heels. 


PLANTATION SHARE PROFITS. 


OTWITHSTANDING the continued surplus and low 
N price of crude rubber, British investors still find 
rubber shares highly profitable. Ample evidence of 
this is to be seen in the annual reports of well-estab- 
lished plantation companies. For example, the Vallam- 
brosa Rubber Co., Limited, one of the pioneer planta- 
tions in Malaya, realized a gross average price of 44% 
cents per pound for the total 1918 crop as against 48 
cents the previous year, while the “all in” cost of pro- 
21% cents per pound as against 23 cents 
the previous year. In other words, the net profits still 
remain a trifle above 100 per cent and have enabled 


duction was 


the directors to pay an ad interim dividend of 25 per 
cent and to recommend a final dividend of 37% per 
cent, making the handsome total of 62% per cent for 
the year while still ensuring adequate working capital 
and an ample reserve. 

Doubtless the days of better than 200 per cent yearly 
earnings, which created a sensation just before the 
war, will never return, and perhaps some of the 
younger companies will never even reach 100 per cent 
dividends, but so long as present conditions continue 
plantation shareholders have nothing to complain of. 
By comparison the earnings from rubber manufactur- 
ing stocks are a mere pittance. Henceforth, however, 
demand seems unlikely to exceed supply, and eventual- 
ly crude rubber may be produced on a margin of profit 
comparable with that on sugar and similar agricultural 
necessities of life. 


CHINA YEARNS FOR RUBBER FACTORIES. 





HINA now being more or less in the limelight its 
2 possibilities as a field for rubber manufacture are 
not being overlooked. British and American tire man- 
ufacturers already maintain small vulcanizing plants 
there where the repairing of motor car tires is done 
efficiently. However, until Chinese roads are put into 
better shape there seems to be no reason to expect a 
great expansion in the automobile market outside the 
principal cities. The jinrikishas (the popular vehicle 
for the local transportation of passengers) are prac- 
tically all equipped with pneumatic tires, Peking alone 
having 15,000 in service. But the outlook for rubber 
footwear manufacture is large, if some enterprising 
firm supplies the right kind of shoes. The Chinese 
shoes are made of cloth, good enough for dry weather, 
but very uncomfortable in the rainy season. About 
$500,000 worth of rubber goods are imported into 
China annually. With plenty of cheap labor and a 
vast crude rubber supply near at hand, rubber factories 
are bound to come in time. 


GERMANY REVOLUTIONIZES RECLAIMING? 





T LEAST that is the claim of the company owning the 

Runge and similar processes. A cursory view of all 

of the solvent processes, German, British, French and 
American, however, does not bear out the claim. 

No solvent process adds value to the rubber ex- 
tracted. In fact the reverse is true. As for vaiuable 
by-products they are few. The most important is the 
fabric. This can be used to a limited degree as shoddy 
in mats and floor covering, or as fabric in tire acces- 
sories, repair and rebuilding. Where rubber and fabric 
are plentiful and prices normal the solvent process can 
hardly compete with existing standard reclaiming proc- 
cesses. The German reclaimer is evidently still living 
in an atmosphere of blockade scarcity and high prices. 


NUMBER OF THAT VALU- 
“Gummi-Zeitung,” dated 
It opens with an 


THE FIRST AFTER THE WAR 
able technical journal the 
July 19, 1919, has been received. 
article rejoicing that peace has been declared and it 
takes the ground that it is no use to go into the why 
and wherefore of Germany’s collapse; facts as they 
are must be faced and every effort made to upraise 
Germany again. The way to accomplish this is to 
work and to trust to the future. The blockade is over, 
commerce is free once more, peace and the tasks that 
peace imposes are at hand. Set to work and while 
working keep thinking: “Germany and the German 
people must become once more what they were.” 


FRESH ATTENTION. IS CALLED TO THE INCREASED USE OF 
non-skid tires on motorcycles and the increased use of 
this vehicle as a delivery car on account of its qualities 
as a time and money saver in the handling of light par- 
cels. It means more tires and still more. 
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An Examination of German Synthetic Rubber. 


J By Lothar E. 


to the rubber industry. This interest probably reached a 

maximum in the summer of 1912, when the experimental 
results of Drs. Perkin and Hofmann were laid before the chemical 
Rubber had been synthesized as a test tube experiment 


6 bi SYNTHESIS OF RUBBER has always been a topic of interest 


world. 
by numerous investigators in the course of the previous twenty 
years, but these two men, the respective leaders of independent 
groups of English and German scientists, were undoubtedly the 
first to produce synthetic rubber on something more than an 
academic scale. 

The coming of the war had a marked influence on these investi- 
gations. The possibilities of a rubber shortage in England being 
remote, her scientists naturally turned to the solution of more 
pressing problems. In Germany, however, the rubber situation 
became acute, even in the early months of the war. Realizing as 
she did the importance of rubber as a secondary instrument of 
warfare, it was but natural that she should make a great effort 
to effect its synthesis, being amply provided with the greatest 
incentive for inventive research, namely, necessity. One has only 
to recall the almost humorous methods of petty smuggling to 
which she resorted, to realize her pressing needs for crude rubber. 
It is to be expected, then, that she should have made great strides 
in the commercial development of the synthetic product. 

The four samples of synthetic rubber, which the Editor of 
Tue InpIA Ruspser Wor. obtained from Germany and submitted 
to the writer, exhibited a striking resemblance to natural crude 
rubber. Three of the samples were intended for the manufac- 
ture of soft rubber goods and the fourth for hard rubber. The 
first three named took the form of crépe, about one-half-inch in 














Licgut Syntuetic Crépe For Sort Rupper Goons. 


rheir color ranged from a reddish-orange, through a 
characteristic dark-brown. In fact, 
the last-named sample bore a striking resemblance to a thick 
brown crepe. The sample of pinkish-brown color had very much 
the appearance of washed Massai. The light sample was some- 
what more reddish than first crépe, as we know it; but otherwise 
it was of excellent appearance. 


thickness. 
pinkish-brown, to that of the 


All of these rubbers possessed considerable toughness and elas- 
ticity. The lightest and the darkest were apparently the strongest, 
and after stretching resumed more equally their normal shape 
and size. The pinkish sample had considerable strength, but was 


Weber, Ph. D. 


less fibrous, and could be disintegrated without great difficulty. 
lhe dark sample was highly resistant in this respect, much more 
so than an average brown crépe, in fact, its behavior was almost 
characteristic of an admixture of crude and reclaimed rubber. 
The light-colored sample showed scarcely any indication of 
This condition was somewhat more apparent in the 
small 


tackiness. 
of the 
viscid globules on the surface of the rubber. 

The fourth sample, which was intended for hard rubber, re- 
sembled a soft art-gum eraser in color and texture. Although 
it returned to its original 
shape rather slowly after compression. It was a triflle sticky to 
the touch, but by Black combs said to have 
been made from this rubber had the characteristic black finish 
and high gloss, which is observed in the highest grade of hard 


case pinkish sample, chiefly on account of some 


the sample was somewhat spongy, 


no means tacky. 


rubber. 

Little is knowr as to the method of preparation of the samples. 
It is reasonable to suppose, however, that they were produced at 
the large dye works of Bayer, at Leverkusen. The method em- 
ployed at this factory for synthetic rubber is to use acetone as a 
raw material, and by means of aluminum to convert it into a 
product known as pinacone. The pinacone is then converted into 
substance bearing a very close chemical 
This substance will be recognized as 


methyl-butadiene, a 
relationship to isoprene. 
having always been prominently mentioned in connection with 
the synthesis of rubber. The methyl-butadiene is a thin liquid of 
low boiling-point, and by the chemical process of polymerization, 
is converted into synthetic rubber. According to Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. F. Norris,’ the polymerization process requires from 














Mepium SyNTHETIC CrEPE For Sort RuspBer Goons. 


four to 
degrees C. 
as methyl rubber. 


six months. It is carried out at a temperature of 60 


The product thus obtained is technically referred to 


The chemical analyses of the four samples were as follows: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 

Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent, 
ee a 2.56 1.95 3.82 1.59 
Mineral matter .....sccee0. 0.02 0.15 0.09 0.09 
POE, Sivenctisasacindecs 0.12 0.06 0.16 0.07 


The acetone extracts are all surprisingly low. They were of a 
brownish color and of a hard resinous appearance. The nitrogen 


values are interesting and without doubt signify the presence of 


“Journal of Industrial Engineering Chemistry,” Volume 11, page 81% 
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In fact, it is rather probable that the 
Owing to 


an organic accelerator. 
acetone extract consisted in part of such accelerator. 
the smallness of the samples no attempt was made to identify the 
nature of the latter. It was clearly evident, however, that none 
of the organic bases that are in general usage in this country 
to-day for accelerating vulcanization had been employed. Prob- 
ably the accelerator present was a piperidine derivative. 

For the purpose of determining the physical properties of the 


synthetic products the following formula was employed: 


Parts, Parts. 
PT <vcdeccdeenecscees 50 PY ccuinestnssaseateaeas 5 
BEES esses jesesese SO Hexamethyleneamine .......+. y% 











DarK SYNTHETIC CREPE ror Sort Rupper Goons. 
The samples being so small, the three crépes were blended 
When put on the mili they dis- 


together and used as a whole. 
In the course of a few 


integrated and fell apart rather quickly. 
minutes, however, the particles began to agglomerate, and in due 
time assumed the familiar plastic condition of broken-down 
rubber. The mass differed from natural rubber in that, notwith- 
standing its plasticity, it was exceedingly tough and this tough- 
ness became more marked after the addition of a portion of the 
compounding ingredients. As the latter were added the toughness 
of,the rubber continually increased, although its plasticity was 
such that the minerals were readily absorbed. 

The mixture was vulcanized in a press for forty-five minutes 
at forty-five pounds. The physical tests obtained are tabulated 
below. For the sake of comparison, there is inserted the phys- 
ical tests obtained from an average sample of first latex crépe 
vulcanized in the same compound. 


Synthetic 


Rubber. Crépe. 
Tensile strength ....... , 910 Ibs. 2800 Ibs. 
Elongation at breaking point 750% 675% 

25% 25¢ 


Permanent set ......+sss06- 


In order to determine the aging properties of the synthetic 
rubber the vulcanized samples were subjected to a temperature of 


150 degrees F. for seven days. The following results were 


obtained : 
Synthetic First Latex 
Rubber Crépe. 
Tensile strength 800 Ibs 2230 Ibs 
Elongation at breaking point 650% 650% 
2% 25% 


Permanent set 
The results of the physical tests do not compare very favorably 


with those of a high-grade natural rubber. They are, in fact, more 
comparable to the properties of an inferior brown crépe. The 


whole general appearance of the vulcanized synthetic rubber, and 
especially its flabby and lifeless condition, reminded one very 
strikingly of vulcanized brown crépe. 





It will naturally be asked whether this method of synthesizing 
rubber is capable of large scale technical application. In other 
words, is there any reasonable possibility of -synthetic rubber 
becoming the competitor of the products of the plantations? 

Prophecy is always dangerous and frequently idle. On the 
basis of the above samples, however, closely confirmed by rumor 
and hearsay, very big improvements must still be made in the 
synthetic product in order that it may compete in quality with 
natural rubber. It is not fair to assume that the scientific possi- 
bilities of improving and cheapening plantation rubber are just 
as great as the scientific possibilities of the present art of synthe- 
sizing rubber? 














3LocK Rupper For Harp Rupser Goons. 


Licht SYNTHETIC 


The complete victory of synthetic indigo over the natural dye- 
stuff would have taken a different course had the indigo planta- 
tions been as scientifically operated as are the rubber plantations 
to-day. 

It cannot be denied that the production of this rubber is an 
astounding chemical accomplishment. It may be said, without 
much danger of contradiction, to represent the climax of modern 
synthetic chemistry, in that for the first time it has been possible 
to produce upon a commercial scale a representative member of 
the group of enormously complex substances known as colloids. 
As such it marks the beginning of a new era in chemical syn- 
thesis. It is very problematical, however, whether the benefits 
of this discovery will accrue directly to the rubber industry. 
Chemistry as a whole becomes enriched and especially that branch 
of chemistry dealing with colloids. It has become generally 
recognized during recent years that nearly all biological processes 
are colloidal in their nature, and it is in the further study and 
synthesis of colloids that the knowledge gained from the synthesis 
of rubber should receive its greatest application. 


COLONEL OSTERRIETH GREETS HIS KING. 

Conspicuous among those prominent in the greeting of the 
Belgian King and Queen in New York City early in October was 
the commanding figure of Colonel Leon Osterrieth, military at- 
taché of the Belgian Embassy. Colonel Osterrieth, it will be 
recalled, was a crude rubber merchant in Antwerp and owns 
rubber plantations in Java and Malaya. He was the delegate for 
Belgium at the International Rubber and Allied Trades Expo- 
sitions of 1911 and 1914 and was on his way to the Rubber Con- 
gress in Java when war was declared in 1914.. After gallant 
service in the Belgian Army he came to America with the 
Belgian Mission in 1917 and is now stationed at Washington. 
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Rubber Instead 


UBBER instead of typesetting is not a mere possibility, but 
R a practical reality. In printers’ circles the process has 

been known quite a while, but somehow it never attracted 
very much attention and was comparatively little used. Those 
who saw possibilities in the process admitted that something or 
other would have to happen, something quite unforeseen prob- 
ably, before wider circles would become interested. Then, quite 
recently the unforeseen happened. A group of compositors went 
on a “vacation,” and tied up the New York publishing industry 
for eight weeks. Meanwhile a few men started thinking quite 
hard, and this thinking bore fruit, various methods of doing away 
with typesetting being tried. In one of these processes rubber 
plays an essential part. 

A well-known New York publisher has just published a book, 
the whole of which has been produced from photographs trans- 
ferred to rubber without any typesetting at all. It is the first 
book ever issued in this manner in the whole history of pub- 
lishing. The work was done for the publishers by one of the 
many offset printing firms of New York City. Before de- 
scribing the process by which the book was produced, however, 
we will briefly outline the history of offset press work. 

The first actual tin-plate* rotary was conceived in 1903 and 
was exhibited by George Mann & Co. in 1909 at the printing 
exhibition in London. Shortly after this, Ira W. Rubel chanced 
to be in a lithographic machine room, when the operator failed 
to feed a sheet of paper, the impression taking place on the 
rubber blanket. A few seconds later, on the back of the next 
sheet fed to the press, a better impression was found than the one 
on the front of the sheet made by the metal. The operator prob- 
ably soon forgot the occurrence, but not Ira W. Rubel. 
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Tue Ruspet Type Rotary Orrset MACHINE. 


Two years later his machine embodying the new use for rubber 
was on the market. Offset press work was completely revolu- 
tionized by the new machine, and it is a matter for regret that 
Mr. Rubel only survived its introduction by about two years. 
Since that time various machines have been invented; they are 
associated with the names of Mann, Harris, Waite, Potter, Scott, 
Hall, Fuchs, Lang, Killogg, Bentley, Jackson, Saville and others 
in the United States and Great Britain. 

Offset printing has been used for a dozen years, more or less. 
Letter-heads, illustrations and a few other things have been quite 
extensively produced by the process. And many firms have done 
excellent work along these lines. But, as already stated, very 


of Typesetting. 


few men thought that offset work would ever compete with 
general typography, ordinary printing was so well established, 
it could be done so satisfactorily and at fairly reasonable rates, 
there being no lack of compositors, while, on the other hand, off- 
set work demanded highly skilled men, of whom there were not 

















MANN Patent Two-Cotor AND PERFECTING PREss. 
Turis Macwine Witt Print Two Cortors SIMULTANEOUSLY ON ONE SIDE OF 
THE SHEET, OR One Color on Eacu oF THE Two Sipes at THE SAME TIME, 


many. It was indispensable to do the right thing at the right 
moment; a slight oversight might result in a poor job. Besides 
which, in the early days the stone used gave a good deal of 
trouble; it frequently broke and was expensive. 

In the present-day rotary machines stone is replaced by alumi- 
num or zinc. Mr. Rubel, if he were alive to-day, would hardly 
have an opportunity to catch a feeder failing to feed a sheet, as 
most of the larger machines have automatic feeders. All the off- 
set machines produce prints as set-offs instead of doing so by di- 
rect printing. The last impression can be made as clear and 
distinct as the first. There are zinc plates in the market made by 
manufacturers by more or less secret processes, but many firms 
doing offset printing make their own plates at less than half the 
cost. 

One advantage of the offset process is that any kind of paper 
can be used advantageously. Work on cards succeeds equally 
well, while unusually pleasing effects have been produced on 
celluloid, as no damping of any stock is necessary t has even 
been found possible to turn out the cheaper kind of little flags, 
which are so largely sold at parades and public celebrations, by 
the use of one of the existing offset presses. 

Absolutely high-grade color work can be done by the process, 
even nine-color work in perfect blending has been exhibited. 
Salesmen of the various machines have naturally praised them 
very highly and yet purchasers of the machines have frequently 
been disappointed by the quality of the work turned out by their 
men, thoughtlessly blaming the machines and the salesmen. 

The machine operators must “know how” and take pride in 
their work. The machines respond to skilful control and fine 
work is the result. First-class operators earn first-class incomes, 
which are gladly paid by their emp!oyers in this line of business. 
It is the ability of offset press workers and their willingness to 
use their ability that gives value to the machines. When the work 
turned out is poor, the operators are probably to blame, though 
in some cases other factors enter into consideration. 

One very striking difference between ordinary printing presses 
and offset presses is that on the latter copper plate engraving, 
reading matter, half-tone work, etc., can be printed at one and the 
same time. At present, reading matter produced on offset 
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machines without the aid of printer's type offers one drawback 
which is very noticeable, and that is the unevenness with which 
the lines end [The reason for that, however, is- that the text 
is typewritten on ordinary typewriters, and then photographed 
The lines end, therefore, as all typewritten matter ends, very 
irregularly. The experimental departments of all the greater 
typewriter companies are now hard at work seeking a way to 
make lines end evenly, and one of these days American in- 
genuity will solve the problem. Offset work will then find new 
elds of usefulness which it has up to now been quite unable 
to enter ith any notable success 

Offset work is cheaper than ordinary typographical work, and 
can be turned out more rapidly. One of the reasons for greate: 
economy is the difference in the time necessary for the make 
ready. In ordinary typographical work the make-ready fr 
quently takes up hours. In offset work that which takes the place 
of the make-ready requires an almost negligible amount of time 
with a corresponding saving of money. 

There are four stages in the execution of the work which can 
be described so that the reader will fully understand the process 

l The text, which has been carefully typewritten on new 
machines to insure equal pressure of each letter on the paper and 
to guarantee perfect alinement, is photographed 

2.—An ordinary zinc line plate is made from the photograph 
glass negative thus obtained, the negative image being reversed 
to a positive image in the course of the transfer after the cus- 
tomary manner of photographic process work. 

3.—The zinc plate, ordinarily with several others, is arranged 
in a form as usual and put in the press, where it is inked in the 
customary manner by rollers, and an ink impression of the plate 
s transferred to a rubber covered metal cylinder, this impression 
being negative in the sense that the type is reversed left for 
right aid reads backwards 

4.—The operation of the press is so timed and arranged that 
a sheet of paper is then fed through it and the ink impression 
transferred by direct contact from the rubber blanket on the 
cylinder to the surface of the paper, where it becomes a positive 
impression reading from left to right 

After use, the rubber-covered cylinder is very easily cleaned, 
and the surface can be used again and again, until the rubber is 
worn out. The rubber blanket may last less than a month or over 
two months, depending on the amount of work done, and partic 
ularly on the kind of stock used. Coarse, hard paper will natural- 
ly wear out the rubber sheet quicker than other kinds of stock 

When black ink is used, from 3000 to 4000 copies per hour can be 
aun off a good machine. Color work is naturally done much 
more slowly. The ink used for offset work dries very quickly, 
and the stock, as already mentioned, is never dampened, so that 
the sheets coming off the press can be almost immediately folded 
into booklets, books, etc., and be delivered to the customer 
Sheets coming off typographical presses must be allowed to dry 
for a considerable while before they can be folded or handled in 
any way. 

The machines used to-day for offset work are not perfect, but 
manufacturers will now doubtless feel encouraged to remedy de- 
fects. The largely increased fields of sale now opening up offer 
possibilities of augmented profits sufficient to warrant con 
siderable effort at improvements 

Rubber men will probably be interested in a few remarks on 
the rubber covering for the rollers, with which we will end our 
story 

The thickness and the degree of elasticity of the rubber blanket 
covering the cylinder are features that have demanded many and 
long-continued experiments. The entire blanket must be of abso- 
lutely uniform thickness, as the slightest defect in its uniformity 
renders the whole unfit for use 

The best printer’s blanket for offset work has always been im- 
ported from Europe. Before the war, the best blanket, in small 


sizes, was made in Germany, but the Germans were utterly un- 


able to succeed in the larger sizes, in which Great Britain has 
achieved preeminence, producing extremely fine printer’s blankets 
up to 70 inches and even more in width. Before the war these im- 
ported blankets sold in the United States at $4 a square yard. The 
price varies these days considerably but is, of course, much higher. 

The expansion of offset printing in tropical and subtropical 
countries depends largely on the rubber chemist. Printer’s 
blankets that give good results in New York or London may not 
give satisfaction in very hot or damp countries. These sensitive 
rubber blankets suffer from high temperatures combined with 
great atmospheric moisture. 

Here is an interesting and lucrative field for the American 
rubber industry. 

INTERESTING LETTERS FROM OUR READERS. 

DESIRES TO SUPPLY ZINC SULPHIDE TO THE TRADE. 
To THE Epitor or THe InpIA RuBBER Worp: 

EAR SIR:—A few days ago I was showing a sample of 

zinc sulphide to a subscriber to your magazine and a 

manufacturer of rubber goods. He was not using zinc sulphide 
himself but claimed that it is peculiarly adaptable to use in the 
rubber trade in the manufacture of particularly white goods, due 
to sulphur from the sulphide in some way reacting with the 
rubber. 

We looked through a recent number of the magazine to find a 
quotation on zinc sulphide, which, he said, was formerly listed 
there. He then suggested my addressing you as the best author- 
ity on the wholesale market for zinc sulphide and as to who are 
using zinc sulphide now. 

I hope that you may be able to furnish me this information, 
for I have a small plant for making pure zinc oxide in hundred- 
pound lots that can be immediately turned into a zinc sulphide 
plant, and can expand to a large plant should I find a large field 
for the product. This information would be most timely to 
me, and if there is a demand for zinc sulphide, will also be of 
value to your advertisers. 

Awaiting this information and a reply from you, I am, 

Yours most scicerely, 
SAMUEL T. HALsTep. 

163 Rubidoux avenue, Riverside, California. 

SEASONS’ SUPPLIES OF FICUS RUBBER. 

To tHE Eprror or Tue Inpta Rupper Wor p: 

EAR SIR:—I would ask you to be so kind as to bring me 

in touch with a solid American factory (no dealers) which 
is willing to buy Ficus rubber in seasons’ supplies of from 10,000 to 
30,000 pounds. A sample of the same I will send for their p- 
proval the moment I receive the address. Only few estates in 
Java produce Ficus rubber, most of them cultivate Hevea 
brasiliensis, so there is here practically no market for this sort of 
rubber. Thanking you in anticipation, 
Yours very respectfully, 
J. Rents Box. 


Soerabaya, F. M. S 
RUBBER GOODS FOR AUSTRIA AND SERBIA. 

William Ford Upson has been appointed Trade Commissioner 
to Vienna by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and at an early date will proceed to his post to conduct an inves- 
tigation of general commercial and economic conditions in 
Austria and Serbia. Mr. Upson was an officer of the American 
Red Cross during the war and later the American delegate to the 
Inter-Allied Trade Commission at Vienna and is well informed 
regarding conditions there. Among the many things needed by 
Austria and Serbia which, in his opinion, America can best sup- 
ply, are rubber goods, footwear, clothing, cotton oils and fats, 
petroleum and its products. American capital and business 
acumen along broad constructive lines will be required to estab- 
lish business relations. 
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Poisons in the Rubber Industry. 


The Rash Produced by Hexamethylene-Tetramine and a Means of Prevention. 
By Norman A. Shepard and Stanley Krall. 


HOUGH THE OCCURRENCE OF A RASH among rubber workers has 
yi long been observed it is only recently, since the introduc- 
tion of organic accelerators of vulcanization, that the skin 
eruption or dermatitis has been at all serious or prevalent. By 
1917, however, the problem had become so general that the Rub- 
ber Section of the American Chemical Society requested its 
Committee on Organic Accelerators to investigate the toxic 
properties of the more commonly used accelerators. The report’ 
of this committee which was presented in September, 1918, at 
the Cleveland meeting of the Society brought out the fact that 
the common accelerators had distinctly poisonous 
properties. The report covered aniline, paraphenylenediamine, 
thiocarbanilide, p-nitroso dimethylaniline and hexamethylene- 
tetramine ; it emphasized the necessity of studying accelerators 
not only from the standpoint of the accelerating action but also 
as regards poisonous properties. 

In the study of accelerators, the Firestone Research Laboratory 
has devoted much attention to the question of toxicity, with the 
purpose of finding an accelerator combining excellent acceleration 
with a minimum of toxic action. Knowing that many rubber 
companies are using hexamethylene-tetramine or “Urotropin,” it 
was thought that a study of the toxicology of this substance 
would be of interest not only to ourselves, but also to those who 
are already using this accelerator. The investigation has been 
extended to cover the probable cause of its action and to find, 
if possible, an antidote or simple means of prevention. 

The action of hexamethylene-tetramine was summarized in the 
Report of the Committee on Accelerators as follows: 

Symptoms oF Potsonrtnc.—Rash and inflammation of skin 
which has been in repeated contact with stock containing this 
material. In severe cases, blisters filled with watery fluid result. 

AntTipote.—Cleanliness and care in regard to clothing are the 
best preventatives. Change of occupation will cause the rash to 
disappear, leaving no permanent effects. 

This description agrees closely with that taken 
United States Dispensatory*® in which it is stated that, “Locally, 
hexamethylene-tetramine is mildly irritant and feebly antiseptic. 
A measles-like rash with much itching has been noticed after 
its continuous use.” 

In order to study the nature of the irritation ascribed to this 
accelerator, the tetramine was applied in powdered form and in 
water solution of various concentrations to different parts of the 
body: Five men from the Research Laboratory were selected 
for these tests and applications were made on the wrist, fore- 
These applications were repeated several 


most of 


from . the 


arm, chest and thigh. 
times each day for several days, yet there was no irritation or 
indication of rash in any case and not even the slightest itching. 
Thinking that possibly the perspiration might function in the 
production of this rash, applications were made on the feet and 
even under the arm-pit, where the perspiration flows most 
freely. Again, no action could be observed. Even applications 
following a very hot bath, thoroughly opening the pores and 
causing a typical “sweat,” resulted in no irritation whatsoever. 

As a result of these negative experiments, it was decided to 
introduce this accelerator into a factory compound in order to 
study its effect under actual working conditions. The workmen 
handling this particular experimental stock were carefully 
observed. At the time this test was begun the weather was 


1Contribution from the Research Laboratory of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

?“Tournal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry,” Volume 10, 1918, 
page 865; THe Inpra Runser Wortn, November 1, 1918, page 82 

* Fifteenth Edition, page 611; 20th Edition, page 545. 


hexamethylene-tetramine 


quite cool and for some time no deleterious effect was observed. 
However, with the approach of warmer weather the action of 
hexamethylene-tetramine began to manifest itself. It usually 
appeared first as a rash on the wrist or forearm, and in many 
cases was confined to these parts. The action became more 
pronounced, however, when really warm weather arrived; not 
only the forearms, but also the face and neck became involved 
and to such an extent in certain cases that a large portion of 
the face was affected, especially around the eyes. In general the 
inflammation was confined to the exposed parts, though occa- 
sionally it appeared on the shoulders, legs and even across the 
stomach. There seemed, however, to be no tendency for this 
rash to spread to any great extent beyond the parts which 
actually came in contact with the stock; the cases on the face 
and neck probably resulted from contact with the hands. 

The dermatitis produced by contact with the stocks containing 
hexamethylene-tetramine was indentical with that described by 
Kratz* in an article on the “Control and Prevention of a Rash 
Among Rubber Factory Employes,” though his paper mentions 
no particular accelerator or other substance as the cause of the 
rash. Quoting from this article, “The rash almost invariably 
the heat. This condition is closely followed by the appearance 
appears as a simple erythema, such as is generally attributed to 
of sac-containing eruptions or vesicles similar to those charac- 
teristic of ivy poisoning. These vesicles are quite small, seldom 
being larger than pin-heads and are grouped in varying arrange- 
ments, from being widely disseminated, to quite closely aggre- 
gated. They rarely retain their integrity for more than 48 hours, 
being broken by friction from the clothes or by the patients’ 
rubbing and scratching, or, if this does not occur they soon be- 
come filled with a watery serum and rupture spontaneously in 
consequence of the exuded fluid.” 

The perspiration undoubtedly plays an important part in the 
production of this rash. It becomes almost epidemic with rise 
in temperature. Following a few hot or sultry days productive of 
profuse perspiration, a marked wave of rash will spread among 
the men handling the raw hexamethylene-tetramine stocks; a 
few cool days and it subsides, only to reappear again when the 
hot weather returns. This observation also agrees with that of 
Kratz, who writes, “Though the rash is most prevalent during 
hot weather, particularly in humid midsummer, it certainly can- 
not be attributed solely to the heat; nevertheless the abnormal 
perspiration produced by the heat undoubtedly does play a part 
in rendering the skin most tender and susceptible to infection. 
Throughout the factory the fundamental cause of the rash will 
probably be traced to the irritation produced by the careless 
handling of green stocks or liners.” 

On studying the situation closely for several months and dur- 
ing the hottest weather, a marked immunity to the action of the 
was Only a small per- 
centage of those handling the stock was affected. One would 
find right next to an especially virulent case, men performing 
exactly the same operations and handling the same stock, abso- 
lutely free from any sign of irritation. This undoubtedly ex- 
plains the negative results which were obtained in the laboratory 
when the strong solutions of hexamethylene-tetramine were first 
applied. In order to prove that the hexamethylene-tetramine 
was really responsible for the trouble, a patient was selected for 
experimentation from among those who had shown themselves 
susceptible to this rash. This patient had had the rash very 


observed. 


*Tue Inpia RupBper Wortp, Volume 57, 1917, page 145. 
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severely for nearly two months, the hands, wrists, forearms, 
face and neck all being involved. The part selected for the test 
with the concentrated accelerator was the arm above the elbow, 
where the skin was perfectly clear and where the patient said he 
had never had any rash. An application of a 50 per cent water 
solution of hexamethylene-tetramine was made by moistening 
six plies of sterile gauze bandage with the solution and secur- 
ing it with bandage and adhesive tape. This method of applica- 
tion was selected to insure constant contact with the skin and 
at the same time protect the treated spot from contamination 
with other substances. In the course of twenty-four hours, an 
eruption developed on the treated surface having all the char- 
acteristics typical of the “rubber rash.” The other arm above 
the elbow was similarly treated, with the same result at the end 
of twenty-four hours. During these tests the forearms, face 
and neck on which the patient had previously had the rash were 
clearing up showing that the rash above the elbow was not due 
to spreading from the forearms. .No more applications were 
made for a period of eight days, at the end of which time the 
skin above the elbows had returned to its normal condition. 
Again, hexamethylene-tetramine was applied in 50 per cent solu- 
tion and again the rash was reproduced above the elbows. Twe 
other patients susceptible to rash were similarly treated with 
this 50 per cent solution; in both cases a rash was produced. All 
these tests were conducted while the weather was warm and the 
patients perspired freely while working. These results were so 
clean cut that they left little doubt as to the irritating action of 
hexamethylene-tetramine. 

The absence of any rash, even on the hottest days, among 
those who handled the cured stock was very pronounced; as far 
as the writers are aware, not a single case was reported. In 
view of the recent work of Bedford and Scott on the “Reactions 
of Accelerators During Vulcanization,” this is readily explained. 
These investigators have shown that hexamethylene-tetramine 
reacts with sulphur at the vulcanization temperature, forming 
among other things, hydrogen sulphide, carbon bisulphide, 
ammonia and a sulphocyanate. 

In order to determine a suitable substance to use as a pre- 
ventive, an explanation of the mechanism of the action of hexa- 
methylene-tetramine was sought. As the occurrence of rash is 
closely associated with the excretion of perspiration, the possible 
from its action on hexa- 
Scham- 
been 


chemical changes which might result 


methylene-tetramine were investigated. According to 


this has also 


It is well known 


normally acid; 


I 


berg” the perspiration is 


demonstrated by actual tests by the writers. 
that hexamethylene-tetramine is readily decomposed by acids. 
Hartung’ has shown that warming with strong acids results in 
the formation of formaldehyde, and more recently, Ischidzu and 
Inouye” have demonstrated that the weaker acids such as acetic, 
lactic and succinic acid bring about the same result; these in- 
vestigators also showed that hexamethylene-tetramine is decom- 
posed to some extent even on boiling the aqueous solution. Its 
use as a bladder antiseptic depends on the liberation of formalde- 
bladder due to the presence of acids in the urine ; 
Suder’” has that the urine is alkaline this decom- 
position does not take place. It seems a logical conclusion, 
therefore, that hexamethylene-tetramine is absorbed by 


the skin, formaldehyde will be produced in the pores under the 


hyde in the 
shown when 


when 


influence of the sweat acids 

The corrosive and toxic action of formaldehyde has long been 
Remington and Wood” state that formalin is an intense 
the mucous membrane and, if in sufficient 


It has been the writer’s experience, 


known 


local irritant both to 
concentration, to the skin 


* Presented at the fall meeting of the American Chemical Society, Sep- 
tember, 1919 

*“Diseases of the Skin and FEruptive Fevers,” page 26. 

77. Prakt. Chem. (2), 46. 16 


*). Pharm. Soc.. Janan. January, 1906 


"United States Dispensatory, 15th Edition, page 611. 


Lispensatory, 20th 


*’ United States Edition, page 638. 


however, that the action of a solution of formaldehyde is quite 
different from that produced by hexamethylene-tetramine. Ap- 
plication of 40 per cent formalin produced a hardening of the 
skin followed by a scaly appearance due to cracking of the sur- 


face. This eventually peels off ieaving the lower skin perfectly 
clear. There is no reddening of the skin, nor any itching 
sensation. 


Formic acid on the other hand is extremely irritative to the 
skin. On making an application of the strong acid, severe 
smarting and itching occurs almost immediately, followed 
shortly by the production of a blister. After twenty-four hours 
the blister subsides and the affected spot has a pus-like appear- 
ance. A thick scab slowly forms and quite a perceptible scar 
remains after the sore has healed, showing that the acid burns 
quite deeply. The action of the formic acid resembles very 
much that of hexamethylene-tetramine, only very much 
intensified. 

This study of the respective effects of formaldehyde and 
formic acid on the skin has led the writers to believe that the 
action of hexamethylene-tetramine is due to the formation of 
formaldehyde in the pores under the influence of the sweat 
acids, followed by subsequent oxidation of the aldehyde in the 
pores to formic acid, and that the latter is the active irritant. 
Though there is no proof that such an oxidation does occur in 
the pores of the skin such an action seems not so improbable, 
when it is considered that formaldehyde has been shown to be 
rapidly oxidized in the system, appearing in the urine as formic 
acid." The reason for the difference in action of formaldehyde 
as such and formaldehyde generated from hexamethylene- 
tetramine may be attributed to difference in absorption. Hexa- 
methylene-tetramine is extremely soluble in water (1 part dis- 
solves in 1.2 parts of water at 12 degrees C.) which permits of 
rapid absorption through the pores. Formaldehyde, on the 
other hand, though very soluble in water, when applied to the 
skin quickly hardens the surface, making it impervious to 
further absorption. In fact, the property of formaldehyde has 
been utilized for the purpose of checking excessive perspiration.” 

On the assumption then that the acid of the perspiration is 
the primary cause of the rash, neutralization of this acid should 
prove an effective preventive, and furthermore, if the actual 
irritant is formic acid, neutralization of this would prevent its 
action, if it were formed. Any substance used to obtain this 
result should be itself non-irritating to the skin, preferably 
neutral in character, and sufficiently soluble in water to be easily 
absorbed by the skin. Sodium bicarbonate or “baking soda” 
meets all these requirements. It is neutral, quite soluble in 
water (one hundred parts of water dissolve 9.6 parts of the salt 
at 20 degrees C.) and non-irritating, and consequently was se- 
lected for experimentation as a preventive means. 

In applying the sodium bicarbonate, the method of treatment 
employed consisted in first thoroughly washing the affected part 
with soap and water, drying and then applying a saturated solu- 
tion of the bicarbonate, allowing this to dry without wiping. 
The thorough washing opens the pores of the skin and allows 
better penetration of the bicarbonate wash. On drying, a white 
film of the salt remains as a thin coating which adheres with 
surprising tenacity. Two applications daily were made, at the 
beginning and at the middle of the shift. Before leaving the 
factory the affected parts were washed and no further applica- 
tion made at that time. 

The first patient on whom this treatment was tried responded 
rapidly. The solution was applied to the arms, face and neck, 
all of which parts were affected. In the course of a week all the 
rash had completely disappeared, and what was of chief interest, 
no new eruptions had developed. Since the weather was fairly 
cool during this period, it might be concluded that this was the 
cause of the rapid disappearance of the rash. To prove other- 


—— 
41 Remington and Wood, loc. cit. 
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wise and eliminate the temperature factor, the use of the wash 
on the left arm was discontinued while continuing the applica- 
tion to all the other exposed parts; five days later the left arm, 
and the left arm only, was broken out with the typical rash. 
Thinking possibly that this might be due to more frequent con- 
tact with this arm with the stock, the treatment was omitted 
from the right arm and again continued on the left. Four days 
later an eruption appeared on the right arm, while all the other 
parts treated with bicarbonate were entirely free from any 
dermatitis. This patient used bicarbonate for a period of four 
weeks and during that time had no sign of rash except on the 
forearms when the wash was omitted as previously mentioned. 
Before using bicarbonate, this patient had had the rash on some 
exposed part of his body almost continuously for nearly three 
months. 

A squad of ten men was selected for further tests as to the 
efficacy of the bicarbonate solution. These men, selected from 
the various departments handling this stock, had all been 
troubled more or less severely with rash. This squad was sup- 
plied with the bicarbonate wash and carefully observed from 
day to day during a period of two weeks. All, without excep- 
tion, showed marked improvement; the old rash healed rapidly 
and no new eruption developed. During the course of these 
observations there were several very warm days, which brought 
on quite a wave of rash among those not being treated. Not one 
member of the squad, however, developed any rash during this 
hot spell. 

On the strength of these results bicarbonate solution was pro- 
vided, so that all the men handling the raw stock containing the 
hexamethylene-tetramine could obtain it if troubled with this 
rash. Though it was not possible to obtain as accurate data on 
all those applying the solution, the reports obtained from both 
the foremen and the men using the solution were very en- 
couraging. 

At the Eighth Annual Congress of the National Safety 
Council held at Cleveland on October 4, 1919, a representative 
of the Hood Rubber Co. stated that they had had very con- 
siderable success in combating this rash by using an aqueous 
solution of borax containing gum arabic. He stated that this 
mixture dried with some difficulty, and they had installed elec- 
tric dryers to obviate this trouble. Though the writers have not 
had opportunity to test this treatment, they feel that the bicar- 
bonate solution offers a much simpler treatment; it dries readily, 
is free from the alkaline reaction of borax and in addition costs 
very much less. 

While it is true that the necessity for the application of any 
preventive or prophylactic solution such as bicarbonate of soda 
or borax, is a serious drawback to the use of a substance as an 
accelerator, it does not prohibit its use. It offers a better solu- 
tion of the difficulty certainly than that offered by the Com- 
mittee on Accelerators. “Change of occupation,” with the en- 
tailed loss of wages and curtailed production, can scarcely be 
considered a satisfactory antidote, either from the standpoint of 
the employe or employer. 

The use of the bicarbonate solution is attended with no dis- 
agreeable results. When first applied to a severe case there is 
considerable smarting, but this soon stops after the solution has 
dried and the patients report that the severe itching which al- 
ways accompanies this rash is relieved within a few hours, and 
there is a marked improvement in the appearance of the skin 
after twenty-four hours. The solution can be applied to the 
face and neck and even around ‘the eyes with perfect safety. 
This is of particular importance, as some of the most severe 
cases are those in which the face, especially around the eyes, is 
affected. A case which recently came within the observation of 
the writers was that of a man whose entire face was inflamed 
to such an extent that both eyes were completely closed. Not 


only was the face affected, but also the arms, shoulders and 
legs. This case was so severe that it was found necessary to 
put the patient to bed. Four hours after the first application 
the inflammation had subsided, the patient stated that the itching 
sensation was practically gone and he was able to partially open 
his eyes. At the end of ten hours he was quite comfortable 
and slept through the entire night. This was quite remarkable 
for those suffering from the rash complain chiefly of being kept 
awake at night. Thirty hours after the first treatment he had 
sufficiently recovered to be discharged from the hospital. 

Though the bicarbonate has an apparent curative effect, it is 
unquestionably chiefly preventive. The case just cited seems to 
contradict this, but the writers feel that the curative action was 
simply due to arresting the further action of the absorbed hexa- 
methylene-tetramine. The chief interest in this treatment is the 
fact that further development of new rash is prevented, and the 
old rash is thus allowed to heal without further infection. 

These observations are published with the realization that 
they represent the action of bicarbonate on a comparatively 
small number of cases, but the results seem to justify the con- 
clusion that bicarbonate can be successfully used in controlling 
the hexamethylene-tetramine rash. 

In presenting this paper the writers wish to acknowledge their 
appreciation of the cooperation of both Dr. D. V. McDonald, 
medical director, and John Young, chief chemist, of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. 





WESTINGHOUSE WAR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED. 

The four annual War Memorial Scholarship awards of $500 
each, established by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, have been announced. The 
following men were successful: Herbert S. Pahren, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, order clerk in the Cincinnati office, who has selected for 
his scholarship a technical engineering course at the University 
of Wisconsin; Arthur Marthens, East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
of the cost department, who has chosen a course in electrical 
engineering at the Carnegie Institute of Technology; Paul O. 
Langguth, draftsman in the engineering department at East 
Pittsbugh, who has selected as his award an electrical engineer- 
ing course at the University of Pittsburgh, and Andrew P. Les- 
niak, of the production department at East Pittsburgh, who has 
selected a course in mechanical engineering at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Two classes of scholarships are provided by the Westinghouse 
company: 

(a) For sons of employes of the company or its subsidiaries 
who have been employed for five years or longer. 

(b) For employes of the company and its subsidiaries who 
have been continuously employed for at least two years and who 
shall not, on September 1, have exceeded the age of 23. Not 
more than two class B scholarships will be awarded in any year. 

Each scholarship carries with it an annual payment of $500 for 
a period not to exceed four years, the payment to be applied 
toward an engineering education in any technical school or col- 
lege selected by the successful candidate with the approval of 
the scholarship committee. 

These scholarships have been established as a memorial to those 
employes of the company and its subsidiaries who entered the 
service of their country during the war. Four awards will be 
made each year. 





UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BARYTES. 

The crude barytes produced and marketed in the United States 
in 1918 was 155,241 short tons, one-fourth less than the quantity 
marketed in 1917, and one-third less than that marketed in 1916, 
according to statistics collected by the United States Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior. The average price per ton 
was $6.73, as against $5.66 in 1917 and $4.56 in 1916. 
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Job Analysis and Written Standard Practice. 


By James Wright Cary. 


T USED TO BE SAID that many a manufacturer had no reliable data 
concerning costs. This was doubtless true to a certain ex- 


tent, and perhaps is now, owing to the fact that some man- 
agers have failed to appreciate the exacting requirements of a 


dependable cost department. This has been especially true of 
new concerns, frequently composed of men who had left old es 
tablished institutions, to “set up” in business for themselves, and 
who “carried over” data considered “near enough” to afford a 


working basis 
OBJECTIONABLE PIECE RATE PRACTICES. 


Many such firms endeavored to institute a “cost department,” 


making time studies of all operations, and setting piece rates 
Where the method employed was crude, the results were unsatis 
factory. Usually this worked out so the employe could not 
make a “living wage,” and again he made more than the man- 


agement was satisfied the work was worth. To adjust this the 
t it was thought the work- 


bore the usual 


rate was sometimes cut down to wha 
man should be allowed to earn. This practice 
fruit, and distrust, dissatisfaction and inharmony established 
themselves in place of those conditions that are essential to the 
perfect working of any manufacturing establishment. 

So many manufacturers committed themselves to this unscien- 
tific way of establishing piece rates, that the very term became 
a stench in the nostrils of the average workman, and so remains 
to-day in many localities. This attitude of the worker was fos- 
tered by labor organizations, and it is only of recent date that 
they have softened to any noticeable degree in their hostility to 
any factory practice that includes the use of the stop-watch and 
time studies as a means for arriving at a wage rate. It did not 
take long for a manufacturer to discover that while “setting a 
piece rate” was, perhaps, easy enough—in fact too easy—it was 
commercial suicide to “cut it down,” and there are some who 


1 


have been wise enough to “let the rate stand, 


” 


no matter how 
much a workman earned, and take the load on their own 
shoulders where it belongs 

SCIENTIFIC TIME STUDY THE SOLUTION. 

This leads, naturally, to consideration of the question: Is 
there a scientific way of determining just what a man or 
machine should produce in a given time, and thereby establish- 
png a wage rate that will be just to workman and manufacturer 
alike? Scientific time study can be secured by means of written 
standard practice, but a distinction must be made between 
“standard” practice, and the experimental studies that ordina- 
arily determine what the standard really is. Standard, there 


fore, is something scientifically proved. 
BENCH JOB ANALYSIS. 


To standardize an operation, calls for job analysis, and to 
analyze an operation, all the factors that enter into or effect it 
must be considered. Here are a few of them: consider location 
of workman or bench as to light, ventilation, temperature, 
conveniences, receipt and delivery of material, his bench, its 
dimensions, slope or tilt and height as adjustable to his own. Is 
its arrangement suited to the job; are there racks or holders for 
tools; are tools properly placed during work, or does operator 
have to reach for them; has he complete equipment, or does he 
have to borrow or lend? Enumerate tools and describe them. 
Are they made especially for this work, or selected from 
standard makes of knives, scissors, wrenches, hammers, nip- 
pers, etc., and simply utilized as far as they will go for this 
work; are they too heavy, or clumsy; do they “fit” the hand? 
While in use are they dropped upon the bench “hit or miss” to be 


fumbled for when again required, or are they placed in a rack? Is 
light ample in source, quality and quantity? Is any part of the 
work in shadow at any time? Is the light so strong as to affect 
the eyes? If so, does operator wear shade, colored glasses, gog- 
gles to protect from dust or particles? Does operator stand or 
sit while working? If former, is standing necessary to proper 
production? Is work tiring? If so in what way, and to what 
extent? Is there an allowance for fatigue; rest periods; rest 
rooms? If operator can sit at option, is stool or seat adjust- 
able to height of bench or person; is seat large enough; does it 
interfere with quantity or quality of work produced? Toilet and 
drinking facilities: are they sanitary, modern? Interference: 
consider elements that might interfere with maximum production ; 
tools, bench, light, conveniences as above enumerated. Work 
in process: are materials supplied to operatives, or do they go 
for them, or wait for them? What is the length of round trip; 
what time do trips require? If work is delayed for any cause, 
give actual time involved and production lost, and calculate the 
loss over a given period. 
MAKING RECOMMENDATIONS. 

If machine operation is under consideration, a proper job 
analysis would note light, ventilation, temperature, conveniences, 
safety appliances, receipt and delivery of material, sequence in 
routing. Describe the machine, giving particularly details essen- 
tial to parts prominent in its operation. Its “make,” registered 
number, floor space occupied, power used, size of pulleys, belt, 
shafting, speeds, units of production per day or hour as now 
operated. Consider the personnel: number of workmen; their 
duties. Analyze the peculiar adaptibility of each to his share 
of the job: size, weight, temperament, experience. Analyze the 
group as a whole in their efficiency. What changes would you 
make to secure best results, in the machine, service, manage- 
ment? Interference: consider elements that interfere with ef- 
ficient operation: the machine itself; make, year made; is it up to 
present-day standards, or has it been superseded by lated models? 
If so, in what way and to what extent? Enumerate and de- 
scribe advantages in exchanging old for new. Show in what way, 
and how soon, such changes would pay for themselves. Con- 
sider method of service: is production curtailed on account of 
poor routing, defective material, non-delivery of supplies, lack 
of efficient care of machine? Consider factors in operation: 
is foreman equal to requirements; number of men married, sing- 
le, native, foreign; give nationalities. Attitude of foreman to 
job, to factory, toward his men. How are they paid: day-work, 
piece-work, bonus? Is the compensation adequate to the character 
of the job? Are men contented? If not, give reasons. Are 
toilet conveniences close by; adequate? Is light abundant for 
the work; ventilation and drinking water what they should be? 
Do operatives sit or stand at their work? If they sit are the 
seats of right height, size, construction? Is work exhausting? If 
so, what provision is made for rest periods; how often, how 
long? Show in detail the effect on production without rest, and 
the result with periods of rest. Recreation: provisions for recre- 
ation. Is there a circulating library; day or night school; recre- 
ation hall; music, such as an orchestra or band; athletic club, 
factory restaurant, hospital and dispensary, smoking room? To 
what extent, if any, do the men on the job under examination 
avail themselves of these advantages? Give particulars as to in- 
dividuals. 


MAKING RECOMMENDATIONS. 
The above gives an idea of what constitutes job analysis. It 
would be modified or elaborated te suit requirements or the 
specific ideas of the analyist. Having written up the history of a 
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job, the investigator presents his recommendations. Naturally 
he must be prepared to back them up, and in all probability give 
a practical demonstration of their value before the average man- 
agement will be convinced that the new method is better than the 
old. Fortunate indeed is he whose recommendations call for 
changes in method rather than in machinery. Changes or ad- 
ditions in machinery involving large expenditure have to run 
the gauntlet of service criticism. Such authorities as Taylor, 
Gannt, Emerson, Thompson, Diemer and Lichtner, however, 
could be induced to give a manufacturing proposition their at- 
tention on no other basis than that their recommendations be im- 
mediately carried out. Their attitude toward every proposition 
To be scientific a process must be perfected, 
otherwise making time and setting piece-work rates 
thereon accomplish but one-half, and the less important half, of 


is the scientific one 
studies 


what should be attained. 

Assuming that the management stands ready to make all 
changes necessary to secure production according to the high- 
est standard obtainable, the result will be seen in machines that 
run at proper speeds, that are properly placed, efficiently served, 
and can be made to produce at the minimum of cost. Studies 
then made to determine piece rates, if made by an engineer prop- 
erly qualified for the task, will be dependable, and the facts thus 
secured will furnish a proper basis and the only one for “Writ- 
ten Standard Practice.” 

INSTRUCTION CARDS. 

Having evolved a “standard,” the next step is to put it in 
Preferably, heavy paper or cardboard should be used 
In conjunc- 


writing. 
and kept in a convenient file for ready reference. 
tion therewith an instruction card is issued for the guidance of 
the worker. It should prescribe the tools to be used, the time 
established as standard for each step in the sequence of product- 
ion, and the rate of pay. A drawing or photograph of the 
article, with dimensions, would be a valuable addition, together 
with all directions necessary to a thorough understanding of 
the work to be done. In standard practice, instruction cards are 
issued that they may be conformed to in all particulars, and 
where the article to be made is new, or the method has been 
changed, their proper use presupposes the special training of the 
worker by an instructor. 


THE OBSERVER AND HIS TASK. 

An observer “properly qualified for the task” is vital to the 
success of any plan for establishing a “written standard practice” 
that is worthy the name. To quote from Gannt’s “Work, Wages 
and Profit,” “Stop-watch observations done inefficiently, or with 
ill-adapted appliances, or by poor methods, are absurd, and serve 
only to bring into disrepute all work in which the stop-watch is 
used. Moreover, such use of the stop-watch justly excites the 
contempt and opposition of the workman.” 

First of all, the investigator should be a diplomat. His atti- 
tude toward the workman should be devoid alike of patronage 
He should appreciate fully the dignity and the im- 
portance of his position. He should seek, first, to secure the good 
will of all. Naturally he must be capable, through study and 
training, to make a dependable report of conditions as he finds 
them, backed by recommendations that will appeal alike to the 
workers and the management as covering changes or improve- 
ments that will work out to the distinct advantage of all. 

SECURING THE COOPERATION OF THE WORKER. 

If workmen have been paid by the hour, and are known to be 
hostile to the term “piece work,” why make use of it? The 
declaration that the rate per hour for all sorts of work will re- 
main undisturbed, would at once dispel any latent suspicion that 
the “time study man” had for his ultimate object the “cutting 
down” of wages. In short, it is hard to conceive of scientific 
management in any real sense that has not for its ultimate ob- 


or servility. 


ject the establishing of conditions that would make it possible 
for the average worker to increase his earnings, conjointly 
with an increase in factory output. That is exactly what written 
standard practice, scientifically, projected, would secure. Given 
improvements in machinery and process, how then to secure 
the interest and cooperation of the workers? By the introduc- 
tion of incentives toward greater individual interest in the job, 
the department, the shop. Past records show the average daily pro- 
duction. Pay a substantial premium or bonus in addition to the 
established daily wage. Create by degrees a class of high-grade 
workmen, setting aside a part of the factory, where practicable, 
in which they would work together. This would be applicable 
in shoe making, tire building and other work where a large 
number of operatives are engaged in making some one article 
or performing identical tasks. Place membership in this class 
on so high a plane that none but the most competent may at- 
tain to it, and make their reward so large that the average 
man or woman will be eternally striving for admission to it. 
Go a step farther; 
nothing but first-quality goods in a given period. 


give an additional bonus to all who produce 
Do not forget 
the foreman. Give him a bonus for each member in his de- 
partment who earns one, and a special bonus when all his work- 
men make a perfect score. 


CHILE DEMANDING AMERICAN TIRES. 

Chile is rapidly becoming a good market for American auto- 
mobiles and more especially for American tires. The people 
have made a great deal of money during the war and the well- 
to-do are substituting motor cars for their carriages in the cities, 
to which automobiles are largely restricted owing to poor roads 
in Chile, which people of moderate means have discovered the 
conveniences of certain low-priced American cars. 

The growth of United States exports to Chile has been phenom- 
enal; in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, they were 78 cars, 
valued $109,982, and $2,844 worth of tires; in 1918 the figures 
220 trucks, valued $282,638, with 3,390 passenger cars, 
valued $3,576,511, and tires worth $725,876, while for the fiscal 
year 1917-1918, owing to war conditions, the number of cars sank 
to 152 trucks, valued $223,733, and 1,057 passenger cars, valued 
$1,606,758 and the value of tires exported rose to $1,130,873. This 
is due largely to the fact that the bad roads in Chile are very 
In 1913 the United States had 8 per cent of Chile’s 
automobile trade. In 1917 its share was 95 per cent. 

The largest portion of the imports go to Valparaiso, whence 
many are sent to Santiago and the interior, but the imports to 
Talcahuno, to Antofogasta and Iquique in the nitrate region and 
Punta Arenas at the point of the 
considerable. 


were 


hard on tires. 


southern continent are also 





UNITED STATES PARCEL POST TO DUTCH EAST INDIES AND 
ZANZIBAR. 


is now in operation between the United 
States and the islands of the Netherlands East Indies producing 
rubber and gutta percha. The list of islands given out by the 
Bali, Banca, Billiton, Dutch Borneo, Celebes, Little 
Sunda, Madura, the Moluccas, Sumatra, Dutch Timor 
and Dutch New Guinea. 

With the outlet of Uganda, also Zanzibar and the neighboring 
island Pemba, there is now parcel post service, but parcels will 
be delivered only in the towns of Zanzibar, Chaki-Chuki, and 
Weti, on Pemba island. 


Parcel post service 


post office is: 
Rioce, 


IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED RUBBER GOODS FOR GREECE°AND THE 
islands of the Archipelago amount to about $200,000 a year. This 
used to come from Germany, but is now in the hands of French 
and British dealers, including about $30,000 worth of belting and 
$40,000 worth of tubing of all kinds; the rest is made up.of 
waterproof rubber shoes, pneumatic tires and air cushions. 
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Vulcanization by the Use of the Sulphur Reaction Product 
of a Nitrogen Accelerator. 


RITISH Patent No. 130,857, recently granted, covers vulcan- 
ization of rubber by the use of the sulphur reaction product 
of a nitrogen accclerator 


that in the curing of rubber no prac- 


The specification states 
tical or commercial product has ever been produced from the re- 
action of sulphur with caoutchouc without the aid of a nitrogen- 
containing body present during vulcanization, This nitrogenous 
body may be found in natural rubber or may be added in 
the process of manufacture. The absence of all nitrogen, how- 
ever, gives a vulcanization product that is of no value com- 
mercially. It has been the practice to add to the rubber before 
vulcanization certain nitrogen bodies (accelerators), which ap- 
pear to have the effect of shortening the time required to cure 
the product and to improve its properties 

It has been found that these nitrogen accelerators are not 
usually the ultimate bodies which assist in the vulcanization of 
caoutchouc, but that they must first react with sulphur and that 
the sulphur reaction product thus formed is the agent which 
either aids or is entirely responsible for the satisfactory vulcan- 
ization of the rubber with sulphur 

Although this principle is believed not to have been recog- 
nized heretofore, a specific example has been proposed, namely 
the use separately as accelerating substances, of liquid and solid 
products of the interaction beween paranitroso-dimethyl-aniline 
or any of its homologs, and sulphur. The use of these partic- 
ular accelerating substances is excluded from the present inven- 
tion 

Vulcanization of rubber under this invention is divided into 
two distinct steps: first, the production of a sulphur reaction 
product of a nitrogen accelerator, and second, vulcanization 
proper, the reaction product being incorporated in the mix. A 
number of advantages result. For example, the temperatures 
used in vulcanization of caoutchouc are only occasionally and 
by merest coincidence, those most suitable for a reaction be- 
tween sulphur and a nitrogen accelerator. In some cases, as 
in the use of hexamethylene-tetramine, the reaction with sulphur 
is violent, and produces large volumes of gas including hydrogen 
sulphide and other malodorous compounds, resulting in the 
formation of a vulcanized product which is often porous and 
basl smelling. In other instances the temperature of vulcaniza- 
tion is not sufficiently high to cause satisfactory reaction be- 
tween the nitrogen accelerator and the sulphur and the accelerat- 


ing effect is partly or wholly unattained. For example, carbanilide 


is almost inactive at the temperature corresponding to 40 pounds 
of steam pressure (141.4 degrees C.) while at 60 to 80 pounds 


pressure (153 to 162 degrees C.) it shows very valuable qualities. 

By carrying out the reaction between the nitrogen accelerator 
and the sulphur before compounding them with rubber, the ex- 
act temperature best suited to this particular reaction may be em- 
ployed and all undesirable by-product be removed before the fin- 


ished reaction product is introduced into the rubber mixing. In 
many cases the curing value referred to the nitrogen content is 
more than doubled by using the sulphur reaction product of a 
nitrogen accelerator instead of the nitrogen accelerator itself 

A mixture by parts of sulphur 1, zinc oxide 16, and plantation 
pale crepe rubber 16, cures to the best product in from 2% to 
2% hours at 141 degrees C. The addition of two parts of 
anhydro-formaldehyde-aniline (methylene-aniline) shortens the 
cure to about 45 minutes 

This accelerator when caused to react with aniline and sul- 
phur forms a sulphur-nitrogen compound 1% parts of which used 
in place of the anhydro-formaldehyde-aniline in the above mix, 


shortens the time of cure to 20 minutes. This shortened cure 
benefits the product as evidenced by higher tensile strength and 
higher modulus of elasticity. 

By anhydro-formaldehyde-aniline (methylene-aniline) is meant 
the reaction product of two molecules of formaldehyde on two 
molecules of aniline, giving two molecules of methylene-aniline 
which polymerizes and may be conveniently considered a di- 
polymer. 

EXAMPLE I. 

The preferred method for producing this sulphur-nitrogen ac- 
celerator is as follows: 210 parts (one molecule) methylene- 
aniline and aniline are boiled under a reflux condenser for five 
hours at 195 to 198 degrees C. (thermometer in the liquid). The 
mixture is then cooled to 150 degrees C. at which point the 
sulphur is added. The temperature is next raised slowly to 175 
degrees C. and held until 56 to 60 parts by weight (about two 
molecules) of hydrogen sulphide are lost. The free aniline is 
distilled off by steam distillation, care being taken to remove 
the aniline from the reaction mixture to such an extent that 
the product will cool to a hard brittle mass. 

Thiocarbanilide or methylene-diphenyldiamine may be substi- 
tuted in the foregoing example with the proper precautions and 
a similar product may be produced having a higher curing power 
than the original base. The reaction products thus obtained when 
dried are suitable for use in rubber mixings and show many 
advantageous properties as accelerators. 

EXAMPLE Il. 

Methylene-diphenyldiamine 198 parts (one molecule) ; sulphur 
64 parts. These ingredients are slowly melted and heated to 120 
to 150 degrees C. until 34 to 36 parts (one molecule) of hydrogen 
sulphide has been removed. The reaction product is then steam- 
distilled, removing about 93 parts (one molecule) of aniline 
which has been produced during the reaction. 

EXAMPLE Iii. 

Methylene-aniline, 210 parts (one molecule of di-polymer) ; 
sulphur, 64 parts. The ingredients are slowly melted and then 
heated to 150 to 170 degrees C. until 34 parts (one molecule) of 
hydrogen sulphide are removed. 

There is also produced some carbon di-sulphide, which may 
be estimated by absorption in aniline and allowed for, although 
this is not necessary. The product is then steam-distilled until 
no more aniline will come over. 

EXAMPLE IV. 

Straight sulphur reaction on tri-phenyl-guanidine ; 287 parts tri- 
phenyl-guanidine ; 64 parts sulphur. The mixture is heated to 
225 degrees C. under reflux until 34 parts (one molecule) hydro- 
gen sulphide is lost. The compound on cooling is ground and 
compounded with rubber and has the same curing power, nitro- 
gen for nitrogen, as tri-phenyl-guanidine itself. 

EXAMPLE V. 

Sulphur on tri-phenyl-guanidine with 287 parts tri-phenyl- 
guanidine; 186 parts aniline; 64 parts sulphur. The mixture is 
heated gradually to 236 degrees C. until 34 parts of hydrogen 
sulphide has been removed. In order to raise the temperature 
the aniline must be partially distilled off with a simultaneous 
evolution of gas. When the aniline removed equals 186 parts, or 
nearly so, and the hydrogen sulphide has reached or passed 
34 parts, the reaction is complete, and on cooling is found to be 
a hard reddish-brown resin having a concoidal fracture. It is 
equal in curing power to tri-phenyl-guanidine. 

The term “nitrogen accelerators” is intended to include, with 
the exceptions cited above, all of those nitrogen-containing bodies 
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the properties of which are such that they tend to react with 
sulphur in a rubber mixing as the result of which vulcanization 
is effected or expedited. Many substances are inherently accel- 
erators in this sense which would not be so regarded at present 
because their accelerating effect cannot be obtained under the 
temperature and other limitations of the curing process itself 

In addition to amino bodies, secondary amines and imines, sucl 
as the specific nitrogen accelerators above mentioned, nitroso 
bodies, except paranitroso-dimethyl-aniline and its homologs, 
cyanide bodies, such as sodium ferrocyanide, and proteids and 


the products of their decomposition and hydrolysis, including 
the amino acids, and such, for instance, as animal glue or gelatine, 
give good results when employed according to this process. 
Although in some respects advantageous to limit the amount 
of sulphur to that required for reaction with the nitrogen acceler- 
ator, it is permissible to admix with the nitrogen accelerator the 
entire amount of sulphur to be used for vulcanization, With 
the exception of a few above mentioned compounds, the nitrogen- 
containing bodies used contain the amino group or a substituted 


amino group. 


Rubber Tariffs ‘of North America. 


ANUFACTURED RUBBER GoopS were exported in 1918 from the 
United States to the other countries of North America, 
Canada and the British Colonies, Mexico, the Central 

American States, Cuba and the other West Indian Islands to the 
amount of $10,417,390, showing the same steady increase that 
marked each year of the war. The change from the fiscal year, 
beginning July 1 and ending June 30, to the calendar year begin- 
ning January 1 and ending December 31, renders the necessary 
comparisons a little awkward, for the 1918 figures are identical 
for six months with those for the fiscal year 1917-18. The 
exports in that period were $9,707,020 which was over a million 
and a half more than the $7,994,805 of 1916-17 and that exceeded 
by much more than two millions the $5,664,173 of 1915-16, which in 
turn was nearly a million and a half more than the $3,257,865 of 
1914-15, the first year of the European war. 

That figure was a little below the fairly steady average of the 
previous years which was something under four million dollars 
a year. 

The chief customer of the United States in all the lines save 
tires was Canada which took $4,734,351 of rubber goods; Cuba 
was next with $2,486,104 and Mexico, third, with $1,715,559; far 
behind followed Panama with $287,286, Jamaica with $165,657, 


the Dominican Republic with $145,007, while the Danish West 
Indies, which now belong to the United States, bring up the rear 
with $14,427. 

Automobile tires form the largest item of the exports, $4,- 
422,020; of these Cuba took $1,454,090, Canada, $1,278,000, and 
Mexico, $999,569. For belting and hose of which $1,552,974 was 
exported, Canada leads among the purchasers with $511,381; 
Mexico is next with $459,325; and Cuba, third, with $386,069. 

Druggists’ rubber sundries appear in the list for the first time 
in 1918, when they were exported to the amount of $412,801; 
previously they had been included among “other manufactures” 
of rubber which, with them, made up a total of $2,815,326. Rub- 
ber boots and shoes combined were sold to the amount of 760,- 
041 pairs worth $1,358,372; for these Canada was by far the best 
customer, taking over $900,000 worth with Newfoundland next 
with $250,000 ; the southern countries had no call for goloshes. 

The succeeding extracts from the tariffs of the principal coun- 
tries of North America show the competition to which rubber 
bject under existing 





manufacturers of the United States are 


tar conditions. Owing to frequent tariff changes the figures 





and information given below should be periodically verified and 


small trial shipments made to test the rates: 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NORTH AMERICA—1913-1918. 








Tires 
EXPORTED TO r Boots Sh Druggis \ut ‘ All R ibbe “Ma 1 

n - ——_ undries mobile Others. f ct —opag Totals 
ri Pairs Value Pairs. Value Value \ ‘ Value Value Value. 
¢ 2 $114 918 $1,144 $1,042 $200 $565 $2,27 $6,299 
389 eee ete 25,484 24,284 855 4,882 666 1,099 32,175 
511,381 57.513 189,566 318,919 5 1,278,006 66,45 1,730,564 4,734,351 
. e / oe . 96 ¢ 7 S ; 2,690 16,357 
747 nate : 2,075 3,76 073 888 7,761 42,438 
11,463 66 4 14,713 1,64 1,45 22,014 1,564 62 50,907 
858 5,037 5,698 1,1! 3,448 22¢ 11,970 30,395 
9 545 6,14¢ 7,177 1,695 29,08¢ 5,88¢ 117,442 14,064 34,092 287,286 
T3977 an neeee neces tne eee ttn es 1,136 26,848 349 20,448 56,358 
459.325 196 1,081 24,664 3,98 53,225 969,569 50,76! 127,598 1,715,559 
35 2,196 7,095 1,165 748 | re ere aiden 616 8,525 
r 2 83 40,189 125,243 128,866 124 4 2,296 15,212 51 24,320 318,519 
R9¢ 42 1,883 1 1,334 30,435 1,656 3,061 40,255 
8 424 1,499 l 2,978 129,825 12,814 9,85 165,657 
ar 7 Are 3,087 2, 5,438 90,862 1,512 178 116,731 
Other British ........ 2,961 24 38 4,738 3,829 1,64 9,100 1,349 2,182 41,100 

Wie Jac adlaatexacsnecan 386,069 1,391 1,888 83,59 65,922 88,56 1,454,091 7 36,503 > 486.1 
Danish (Virgin Islands = 0 eT ye sic eee 
the United States).. 1,182 731 878 447 10,020 197 1,703 14,427 
Dominican Republ 17,894 1,792 2,162 4,364 95,511 7,159 17,917 145,007 
nee vo 453 403 518 13,515 153 1.414 16,883 
French .. 2,611 omer’ © : smal 688 695 42 47,684 1,061 2,443 54,536 
RE 4 ivessac nN al 3,354 I 6 193 304 426 27,439 2.831 3.211 37.571 
*Torats, Nortu America $1,552,974 107,752 $332,396 652,289 $412,801 $4,422,020 $268,698 $2,402,525 $10,417,390 
Fiscal year, 1917-18 . $1,529,170 $147,710 $415,174 418,946 $408,220 $4,474,713 $306,435 $2,191,951 $9,707,020 
Fiscal year, 1916-17 1,171,453 116,695 303,635 312,128 3,186,265 362,547 2,729,575 7.994.805 
Fiscal year, 1915-16 837,147 59,878 154,923 163,234 2,184,874 265,833 2,108,031 5,664,173 
Fiscal year, 1914-15. 627,696 39,087 104,100 119,337 1,187,632 146,186 1,116,894 3.257.865 
Fiscal year, 1913-14 923,941 42,712 124,121 135,952 : 1,254,200 168,128 1,276,084 3,829,373 
Fiscal year, 1912-13...... 1,328,305 24,881 80,939 146,927 86,219 oversee 1,626,155 197,530 1,508,032 4,827,180 





*Calendar year 1918. 
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BERMUDA 
nts | n St ne, normally $4.86 
All goods, with a few ex tior nsisting of liquors, spirits, tobacco 
and 4 res er t agricul | products and pro- 
vis patent ’ lotio are liable to import 
f ) per cent ad I ‘ n duty, a surtax is 
le ul to 10 per cent t nt of duty payable 
ls ort na f the ul government by any officer or 
committee ng the proper ft yr purchased at public expense, 
are exempt Fire g a } articles imported by the Corpora 
tion of Hamilton, as part of t ‘ pment of the Hamilton fire brigade 
are also 
Persons y ds litions to the whole 
of the { t eof juty on said goods 
an t ‘ 
acks of t f g ls sold to and becoming the 
pr f H M 
BRITISH HONDURAS. 
u e I al e American dollar, is the 
g g i rated waters, liquors, 
s ! 1 sives, arms and ammunition, 
jewe t rtair fumery, phonographs and similar 
articles, ‘ ble t t t et t ad valorem, including 
the ges i 4 
F tir ng a $ 1 appliances, are duty free, 
as a i g and manu- 
fact ereof, ir ers ipes, packing, 
lags s | rubber is exempt 
f ‘ f r n 
CANADA 
E p. re nts not otherwise provided for.” 
Per cent’ ad valore 
Brit Inter 
I te ntia ediat General 
I Tariff Tariff Tariff 
N I Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent 
CRUDE RUBBER, ETC 
nak ¢ 7% 7% 
( . , 
7% 
6l¢ ( i Free Free 
PASTES 
618. | 32% 35 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
| ‘ 0 30 32% 
TIRES 
59 i f rubbe t ‘ f all 
l 27% 37% 42% 
OTHER GOODS. 
4 Wir ainale r several vered with 
cott = oS onshiien sher ma 
te 1 bl 1 5 5 37% 
56 Oile i ile lot upe « 
. tile rubbe ked of 
P ted p 5 35 37% 
569. Stockir rt of 
r ber oots 1 ! Ss N r if 
ported | a) fa f bber 
t and shoes s sively 
. sm the , ticle 
in the 5 20 22% 
616. Hard rubbe t t furthe 
manutactur \ bbe 
nd rubber t 5 73 7% 
618 All manufactu € and 
gutta percha, n. o ) 32% 35 
619 India rubber clothing nd lothing 
waterproofed with rubber; rubber or 
gutta percha hose and tton of 
linen hose lined with rubber rubber 
mats or matting and rubber packing 27% 37% 42% 
620. Elastic webbing, over one inch wide 173 25 27% 
676 Rubber bulbs, for va ne points, when 
imported by manufacturers, for wse 
exclusively in the na facture yf 
such articles their own factory... Free Free Free 
683 Filets of cotton and rubber not ex 
ceeding 7 inches wide, wher 1 
by manufacturers of ca thing 7% 7% 
684. Rubber thre not ered 5 7% 7% 
742. Hard rubber, unfinished, in t bes, for 
us onl in the manufacture of 
fountain pens, when imported by 
manufacturers of ¢ pens 10 15 17% 
747. Paper and materials f paper, gutta 
percha, imitation rubber, imported by 
manufacturers of music rolls, for use 
only in their own factor ‘ 5 7% 7% 
75S. Hard rubber, in strips or rods, but not 
further manufactured, when for use 
in Canadian manufactories . 5 7% 7% 


The rates of customs duties, set forth in column 1, “British Preferential 
ef . 





Tariff,” apt goods the produce or manufacture of most British 
colonies and professions when imported direct from any British country 
Crude tubber and balata imported from the West Indies into Canada 


come under the preferential tariff 


Certain French, Dutch, and Belgian goods enjoy the benefits of the 
intermediate tariff, among which are: 
Tarif 

No. 

618. Rubber cement and all manufactures of india rubber, n. o. p. 


COSTA RICA. 
Equivalents.—Gold colon, 45 cents; kilo, 2.2. pounds. 














CRUDE RUBBER. Duty per 
Tariff Kilo in 
0 Colons. 
| CE CURED cc. nctccksaddosvanssceedes ‘senceesdecessensees 0.06 
PASTES. 
59. Liquid or cement for repairing tires... ......-..eeeeeeeeees 0.20 
BELTING, HOSE, AND PACKING. 
OP, Dias Bee OF Ge 6.6 6 086 og Sere sécecevetsessedes 0.06 
58 ns Se GE GOs 65 a hese cess 660066 cerenesesee 0.10 
$8. Water pipes and hose of rubber........cccccccscccccccecs 0.10 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
62. Garters, shes, boots, heels.. TTTT TTT CTT TTT Te 1.00 
TIRES. 

59. Wheels for coaches and carriages with rubber tires........ 0.20 
59 Rul tires for carriages, automobiles and other vehicles... 0.20 
DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 

62. Bed sheets, mattresses, life belts, cushions, nipples, in- 

jectors, bottle stoppers, pipes, and all other articles of 

rubber or gutta percha, n. o. s., and not ornamented...... 1.00 
4 I ses, suspensory bandages, pessaries, bougies, probes, 

elastic stockings, abdominal belts and other unenumer- 

ated appliances and apparatus for surgical purposes...... 1.00 

OTHER GOODS. 

Ch Bee Ge. Bins kan 6b cb addndasdbddessecceetineseses 2.50 
48 OT ea re Sem 5.50 
59. Paving slabs of rubber p66 egtd hneeendéneuesebedatne 0.20 
60 Foot-wipers and similar articles of rubber and cork........ 0.40 
62 All kinds of rubber toys, n up waterproofs or capes of 

gutta percha and rubb« or in combination with wool, 

or wool and cotton, vaporizers, stoppers, rubber seals 

and letters ‘ be t@i eldest er 1.00 
63. Ornamental wares of less than 2 kilos, in weight of rubber 

or indurated gums, fountain pens..... e 2.00 


The duties are payable on gross weight, if the tariff provides that the 
goods are chargeable on weight without any deductions for packing recep- 
tacle If the receptacle is liable to a higher rate of duty than its contents, 


it shall be assessed separately Importd goods shall pay inclusive of all 
duties, the rates leviable thereon, under the tariff, besides the quay due 
f % centime per kilogramme Goods which under contract or special 


laws are duty free, shall pay consular fees, except as to those which are 
expressly exempt from such fees. 
Rubber is subject to an export duty of 10 per cent ad valorem 


GUATEMALA. 
Equivalents.—Peso (100 centavos), 96 cents; kilo, 2.2 pounds. 
Rubber goods are not specifically mentioned in the Guatemalan tariff. A 
decree of December 3, 1903, establishes a_ duty of 4 centavos per quintal 
(220 pounds) on goods removed from the Champerico custom house. 
Among articles paying 11% per cent ad valorem are mentioned Dumps 
of iron with or without hose, for mines, fire-engines, or watering purposes. 
nm rubber, there is an export tax amounting to 10 pesos per quintal, 
gross weight 


HONDURAS. 
Equivalents.—Silver peso (100 centavos), about 40 cents; kilo, 2.2 pounds. 
CRUDE RUBBER. 


; Duty Per 
Tariff Half Kilo 
No. in Pesos. 
es- SO Be oh. dh eak hen 0bbsnkes cede catecaase cosscese GED 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
255. Top boots of rubber.... eee et sGhebeeceeeeees 0.50 
1650. Boots and shoes cf all kinds... .........ccccccccccccccccees 1.00 
TIRES. 
967. Bicycle tires ere ettadees connects eenneeecs 0.50 
DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 
83. Air cushion Susser edeneheh stEbesniedteieriaeissatenses 0.10 
582. Waterproof aprons deEeHE DONE eELS ea ebaed Otaees 0.50 
i, 2 ED canon in 4's tes a eeeanepdeeeee aie ketkaa 0.30 
1042. Rubber stockings ............. nega pensvestebeasseses 0.50 
1587. Vaporizers Sas de esse, 6ateeterseckies se¥seueneedas 0.25 
OTHER GOODS, 
I er ae 0.2 
412. Rubber manufactured into articles not specified............ 0.50 
610. Boots, elastic ieany : eTrTir erie 0.25 
792. Rubber manufactured into articles not specified............ 0.25 
829. Gutta percha manufactured into articles not specified........ 0.25 
946. Garters . bbe Cee a he keel ; eeecoussers 1.00 
a es Se . veddb casa Gen teeneevebnesoSeseuesons 0.35 
1190. Balls ... nie iib¢ ceed ee Owe kehandeeneete 0.2 
1403. Rubber stamps and accessories... ........ccccccccccccccecs 0.25 
1477. Rubber stoppers PEG SSAN Codteraethesneeceadeduate 0.20 
1499. Waterproof tissues, not specified......... eset écusvesisee 0.50 
Save in the case of wood for building purposes, all goods enumerated 


in the tariff of Honduras are assessed for duty on gross weight per half 
kilogram 

Importers have to pay for the cartage and stowage of goods a tax of 50 
centavos per 100 kilos, which the customs shall levy at the time of passing 
each import entry 

Rubber, the produce of Honduras, shall pay an export duty of 3 pesos 
per quintal 

















a 
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NICARAGUA. 
Equivalents.—Peso (paper), about 17 cents; kilo, 2.2 pounds. 
Duty Per 
Tariff Kilo, in 
No. Pesos. 
CRUDE RUBBER, ETC. 
199. Crude rubber and gutta percha, in slabs and rolls.......... 0.75 
BELTING, 
See. Tipeiw Caine at Ge a6 b ive 66.06 6665066066 0t00scire 0.38 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 


346. Footwear of rubber such as top boots and waterproof boots 1.13 
Footwear of all kinds, n. s.. including gaiters and leggings, 

elastic boots, for men and children..............0+.00e08 1.80 

as ee GC FO ine ew nk 06ny ce cnkksi dé veaeinenecsarcde 1.80 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 
SO “UMS GU DIR k oi ce ct ccetnccticccecsniesencsssvues 0.75 


OTHER GOODS. 
330. Napkin rings and other domestic articles of rubber, gutta 


SOCEM, GEE: coves - covevccacegecocccccsenceoeseeoesees 1.50 
349. Manufactures of rubber not specified............ tetebnewe 1.13 
350. Masks of rubber, gutta percha, etc........... da cseosencens 1.50 
846. Cotton elastic tapes and cards for any use...........- sooee GC 
SOR. Seley DOU GRE GOR CMe on 0c es crccccvcccvccdevcececes 0.53 
906. Cotton elastic suspenders, garters, belts............eeeeeees 1.50 
Se GD SEs 0c cn wh c6n8ciwegedeenesacesenesenousce 2.2 
1061. Woollen belts, sash, garters, suspenders, elastic or not... 2.25 
1071. Woollen boot and shoe elastic. .......cccccccscccccccccccce 0.53 
1130. Silk elastic ribbons........... ee ee rr Ee ee ee 4.50 
Te ee | Ee een ee ee 1.50 
1142. Silk garters, belts, suspenders, elastic or not.............+s. 4.50 
1484 0 SO, oes onus todb ee ee eke S da meheeweabie 0.45 
1548. Cloaks and capes of rubber red cotton or linen tissue and 

similar articles for men and women..........eeseeesees 0.75 
1549. Cloaks, capes and similar articles of woolen or silk tissue, 

for men or women..........+.-. a er See ene 2.25 
1576 i re (ee iia a ee ehh we da’ oe bibs Osada nee e won 0.38 
1613. Dress shields (btUN KODE RCOREAESEORADCRR ER RSS 1.50 
1618. Stamps (seals) POE ON EOE NE ANE LETS AN 0.75 
1625. ‘Oil cloth, painted, varr ished ot prepared for partitions 

Te FO rr rr re ren 0.19 
1626. ‘The same for carriages ar d table covers.... 0.38 

A decree dated November 13, 1895. places a duty of four. ‘centavos on 


each pound of rubber exported from the Department of Zelaya, District 
of Siquia, region of Cape Gracias 4 Dios 


1Tariff Nos, 1625 and 1626 include cloth covered with rubber or varnish 


of rubber. 
PANAMA. 
Equivalents.—Balboa, 1 dollar; kilo, 2.2 pounds. 

For the purpose of collecting duty, merchandise are divided into four 
classes: 

1. Articles free from payment of the tax. 

Among these articles are included machinery for the manufacture of 
rubber and articles imported by the local government. 

2. All merchandise not specified in the first and third class will be 
divided into two groups, A, paying 10 per cent ad valorem, and B, paying 
20 per cent ad valorem. To group A belong various kinds of provisions, 
oils, cement, barbed wire, hatchets and similar tools, books, printed matter 
not coming through the post, jute and hennequin bags. 

All other articles belong to group B. 

The 20 per cent or articles in group B will not become effective without 
taking into account that provided for in Article 121 of the Constitution, 
and after coming to an agreement with the Government of the United 
States in accordance with what is laid down by the Taft Convention. 

3. Different kinds of spirits, alcoholic and soft drinks; passengers’ 
baggage when its weight exceeds that established by this tariff, 


SALVADOR. 
Equivalents—Peso, nominal value 96 cents; real value about 38 cents; 


kilo, 2.2 pounds. : 
Duties Per 


Tariff Kilo in 
Nos Pesos. 
CRUDE RUBBER. 
243. Unmanvfactured rubber besbtndiwetésssancatetectctoess 0.10 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
246 Boots, shoes, leggings... oc. ccccccccccccccccccccccces occe ED 
BELTING, HOSE AND PACKING. 
242. Rubber in belts or as pac Ming pcb kaise eal ee eeeaan wea - 0.01 
244. Hose or water pipes..... pita tes Gua eeuee aad 0.30 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 
98. Suspensories, trusses, all kinds of bandages, syringes, nursing 


bottles, breast pumps, cupping glasses......+.++.seeeees 0.40 
OTHER GOODS. 
10. Cotton elastic for shoes... ..........0++eceeeees aehedide 0.35 
32. Woollen elastic for shoes.... capt hataneehedsens eee ee 
36. Other woolen elastic bands....... ene 
37. * Braces, garters, etc., of woolen elastic webbing peennceene -- 2.00 
44. Silk elastic for shoes... ....ccccccccccccccccccsesccsssess - 1,00 
50. Cee Ge GOED oes 65.6 6.00-00:660095096060 06S. 00860000808 3.00 
54. Linoleum and other fabrics coated with rubber or wax, 
ee anda heen knetn ate 6 aeebea hes eenel eben 0.30 
55. Unspecified cloth coated with wax or rubber for table or 
furniture COVETS, CTC. ..... cece eee cesccceeneees sbeseveee 0.40 
S6B. . Biber, fer Geert. .ccsvcvcccccsccccssocccccecevescocs - 0.10 
245. Toys, jewelry and other unspecified articles.........+..++.. 0.60 
246. Cloaks or other garments; dress-preservers, billiard cushions, 
eed Ger GRARBUTUD, GB. nc ccc cece ccccccccccccccccsseesoce 1.00 


314. Flasks, covered with gutta percha.........-..+eeeeeees cose GRD 


By a commercial convention between France and Salvador, France is 
entitled to the minimum tariff rates on rubber imported from Salvador. 

Among French goods entering Salvador, unspecified articles of rubber 
pay a duty of ©.45 peso. This tariff is also applicable to Germany. 

According to a law of April 4, 1911, there is an export tax on rubber 
amounting to 1.20 pesos per quintal, gross weight. 

The import duties on all goods introduced into the ports of the Republic 
are increased by 20 per cent in American gold. 


MEXICO. 
Equivalents.—Silver peso, 49 cents; kilo, 2.2 pounds; n. s. m., not 
specially mentioned. 
Tariff Duties, 
No. Pesos. 
BELTING, HOSE AND PACKING, 


654. Rubber machinery belts, belts of tarred cotton or 


WD c.ccorcackeendetacesiuadeastevescaseaaee kilo, gross 0.25 

661. Rubber hose, ever 15 millimeters in external diameter, even 
combined with cloth...........csscecessceeeees kilo, legal 0.15 
677. All kinds of packing. ..........eseeeeceeseeeeees kilo, gross 0.05 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 
687. Rubber footwear, alsc that containing cloth....... kilo, legal 1.00 
TIRES. 

633. Rubber tires of all kinds for automobiles, even with parts 

OF DS. HE GER ode cee d0-06-000064 00004 kilo, gross 0.75 
OTHER GOODS, 

352. Elastics of cotton and rubber, over 4 _ centimeters 
Wide 2.20220. Lvéttes dthtne vee iteaeeswenehee kilo, legal 0.75 

353. Elastics of cotton and rubber, not over 4 centimeters 
WEE wasters cas od xuiatendce wlela wena esac kilo, legal 1.25 

445. Elastics of wool and rubber, over 4 _ centimeters 
wide . PRR it Is EMIS S eM AE TRE ra kilo, legal 1.25 

446. Elastics of wool and rubber, not over 4 centimeters 
EE bind eweene bese vnns 0006 6h00ndeeeuses ..-kilo, legal 2.00 


504. Elastics of rubber and silk (pure or mixed wi th other fibers), 


over © GONG WER s «0.6. occccedectscceses omy legal 3.00 


505. The same, up to 4 centimeters. ..........-.ceeces kilo, legal 5.00 
652 Articles n. s. m. of gutta | ercha, "cellt iloid, rubber or rub- 
Pe Riera eee: kilo, legal 0.60 
684. Rubber erasers, rubber tire cem« nt. wad Sanaened kilo, legal 0.60 
Gap. Teer tm meee, afl MimGS. 2. cc ccc cewcceccvces kilo, legal 0.12 


689. Dental rubber SEP Ere ere oT eT ee kilo, legal 4.00 
An export duty cf 6 per cent ad valorem is levied on guayule plants 
and other rubber-yielding plants (on rubber content), also a duty of 4 
per cent ad valorem on guayule rubber 
By legal weight is understood the weight of the goods in the internal 
packing 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Equivalents.—Dollar, same as United States dollar. 


BELTING AND HOSE, 


Tariff Duty Rates, 
No. ad Valorem. 
12. Belting of leather or other material.............ceeeeeees 10% 
82. Rubber or gutta percha hose, and cotton or linen hose 

lined with rubber or gutta percha.......... er rrry ecccsee 4G 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
OS. Tetie caliber Dams Ge GGG. ccc eccccctccccsewesdsaasss 40% 
TIRES. 
33. Tistber tives Ger COrPtAGiRs 0.00060 00 060500esc0nseesecccee 20% 
13. Bicyeies, tricycles Gmd pPOrtS M. G. Boccccccccccccvcccssecs 40% 
OTHER GOODS. 
S4. Divi GQPpOTOOes oc cc ccccccccccce sevescesscececcccoes 10% 


82. Rubber clothing and clothing made waterp roof with. rubber. 40% 
82. All other manufactures, in part or in whole, made of rubber 


OP ONE MOnn 6c 0.000 50500 ds 0066) 00065000068 eecece -- 40% 
131. Elastic webbing; round and flat "garter C - 25% 
134. All kinds of rubber erasers..........0++eeeeees 35% 


Articles imported by the local government, charitable donations. of cloth- 
ing, etc., supplies, stores and donations for the Moravian missionaries on 
Labrador and for the Deep Sea mission (under such rules and regulations as 
may me made by the governor in council), are exempt from duty. 


BARBADOS. 
Equivalents.—Money and weights, same as Great Britain. 

The general tariff places a duty of 1144 per cent ad valorem on india 
rubber goods. The preferential tariff for Great Britain and British coun- 
tries on the same articles is 9 per cent ad valorem, 

All goods imported by the governor of the island or by the local govern- 
ment, are exempt, also machinery belting. 

JAMAICA. 

All goods, other than liquors, live stock, provisions, arms and ammuni- 
tions, lumber—which pay specified duties—and agricultural implements, 
tools, electrical and gas epparatus, bagging, printed matter; provisions, 
stores, etc., for government use, certain medicines, machinery, manufac- 
tures of metals, plants, educational articles—which are duty free—are liable 
to a duty of to" per cent ad valorem. 

TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. 

Manufactures of india rubber are subject under general tariff to a ram 
of 10 per cent ad valorem, while products of Great Britain and Britis 
countries enjoy a preferential tariff, which puts a duty of 8 per cent ad 


valorem on these goods. f 
Balata, crude rubber, and chicle are duty-free. 


CUBA. 
Equivaleni!s.—Peso, 60 cents; kilo, 2.2 pounds. 
Tariff Duties in 
No. Dollars. 


CRUDE RUBBER, ETC. 
78c. Rubber and gutta percha 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
cyesseuesceenenses kilo 0.32% 


-100 kilos 3.00 


314a. *Boots and shoes 
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TIRES, 
227. Solid and pneumatic tires for motorcycles and automobiles, 
and all other vehicles vetennose ce eeeececcess 29% ad Valorem 
OTHER GOODS. 
Sepa, Siene. One siete Beis oo +c cnee ccossccesensescess kilo 0.05 
3i14e. *Waterproof, rubbered, cotton, tissues...........ees00s kilo 0.32% 
314. “Waterproof fabrics, for raincoats cadences dae kilo 0.25 
314d. *Waterproof, rubbered silk and woolen fabrics for rain- P 
coats ... ph caee oe vane semndeeteeNeen neon ilo 0.65 
Sees ee SE GAGE oo ce ceecdcicsusesésceseeaceesauess kilo 0.20 
'Twenty per cent tare allowance 
*Other waterproof fabrics for raincoats, kilo, 0.5( 
Manufactures of articles under No. 314 shall be liable to a surtax of 
30 per cent, except boots and shoes 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
Equivalents.—The American gold dollar is the standard in force. Kilo, 
2.2 pounds; g, w., gross weight; n. w., net weight. 
CRUDE RUBBER, ETC 
Tariff Duty 
No Rates. 
10 Crud t 1 ‘ kilo $0.20 
BELTING, HOSE AND PACKING. 
1093b. 1Packing, not in sheets, of rubber, pure or combined with 
ny mater ! ng pistor acking, valve packing 
et rings ‘ ts, washers (n. w.) kilo 0.25 
1693a. Rubber or gutta pe " 1 sheets, combined or not with 
othe terial f t n.W nesceosccecscn GRASS 
109 Driving belts of c bined with other material, 
n. W secceeeeevhkilo 0.30 
46¢ Hose of cottor ¢ combined with rubber, 
n \ ’ esdecsecese kilo 90.10 
109 Hose of bber cor ne vit ther materials (n. w.)..kilo 0,10 
(7 . hall be included, if attached.) 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
1094 Boot t es f I t ‘ bined not with other 
, ke 0.25 
TIRES 
j Rubbe es t t er itreial, and inner 
tul f ! MD Wdecovencteces kilo 0.80 
DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 
Ear tt { and g f es of rubbe n, W ki 2.00 
1094 Water bott' ( ’ g a irinal bags (n. w.) 
kilo 1.00 
1094f. Rubbe s irsing ttles, teething rings 
ar t «+ hale 1.00 
10 Har ‘ s ge tips (n kilo 2.50 
l Denta kilo 2.50 
OTHER GOOD) 
302a. Copper wire covered th rubber or other insulating ma- 
terial other than s Cm, Wosccecsccecceesoees G38 
458 Cotton elast t t i eters wide -100 meters 0.75 
458a. The same, wider, for « ntimeter r fraction thereof in 
tl eTTTe ‘ .-100 meters 1.50 
(Nore The same rat upplied to cotton elastic textiles manu 
factured with threads of r 
459. Elastic cotton susper pee «+se+e-do8en 2.00 
460. Elastic cotton gart nd OF .-dozen pairs 0.60 
And in addition (1 , «++s+ekilo 0.60 
461. Other made up article 1 elas fabric, bands, rib- 
bons, tapes (1 Wedeccccverssccsesocsecceecesseseses I 
468 Waterproof textiles of r c and cott (n. w.) k 
4 Ponchos and blankets of cotton and rubber fabric dozen 
470. Coats, capes, overcoats of aterproof fabric of cotton 
rubber .. e* 
471 Trousers of cotton rubber-waterproofed ee de 
4 Hats, caps, headgear covers and similar small articles 
waterproof cotton and rubber fabric seeeeeue dozen 2.40 
(Nore Any articles paragraphs 470, 471, 472, when of sizes suitable 
only for children’s wear, shall pay 60 per cent of the duties provided for in 
sa paragraphs.) 
Dress si ds of cott t rubber dozen pairs 1.20 
474 Artic n. € s " extiles of rubber and cotton or 
tton texti fed with rubber (n. w.)....Rilo 0.45 
1094 Tubing of rubbe tta percha, combined or not with 
other material, with t t accessories (n. w.)....kilo 0.60 
1094b. Rubber hat forms Wid oces: - eecoeesceceoceesssoves kilo 0.60 
1094c. Mats and matting ( Citeveedsecweeses kilo 0.25 
1094g. Rubber type and stamps (n. w.) kil 1.50 
1094h, Rubber erasers 1 w.) Op eedeeoene kilo 0.80 
1094i. All other articles o ft rubber not elsewhere mentioned 
(n. w.) . as Savile teil adh bite abled ae ilo 1.00 
1095a, Rulers of hard rubber combined with other material..dozen 0.50 
And in addition (n. w oe .-kilo 1.00 
10956. Hard rubber pen holders............ wrTrrrri TT dozen 90.50 
And in addition ( w.) - 900beus seeeeeshilo 1,00 
1095c. Fountain pens, with or without gold nibs and with parts or 
ornaments of gold, silver, mother-of-pearl, etc..... dozen 12.00 
1095d. The same, with gold nibs and not ornamental........ dozen 6.00 
109Se. The same, plain with other nibs and styles of hard rubber, 
dozen 1.50 
1095f. Hard rubber trays for developing or other purposes (n. w.), 
kilo 0.75 
1095h. Hard rubber cigar or cigarette holders, and mouth pieces 
for pipes (n. w.) ‘ becs6ebedeuneuteneédeant kilo 3.00 
1095i. Hard rubber combs and hair ornaments (nm. w.)....... kilo 2.00 
1095j. Other articles of hard rubber not specially mentioned 
Gh WP -edavesccecceesccccesscccsontencoevedsseeesd ilo 2.50 





1Tare allowance 10 per cent. 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON. 


Equivalent.—Franc, nominal value 20 cents; kilo, 2.2 pounds; n., net 
weight. 

Tariff Duties, 

No. Francs. 


245. India rubber, gutta percha and asbestos manufactures of 
any style, including clothing, made up or not. .100 kilos n. 70.00 
246. Boots and shoes of rubber or rubbered tissues. ..100 kilos n. 40.00 


HAITI. 


Equivalents.—Gourde, 96% cents; ell, 46.77 inches. 

Tariff Duties, 
No. Gourdes. 
355. Rubber slippers, or slippers with rubber soles...dozen pairs 0.75 
Cae DD GUND voc-cunccsetecncensesesesdanentewaed each 1.00 
SSS. Garter Ginstles .cccccccsccecs shiteseowtn deekcennens ell 0.02 
556. a GD avescenenedsncecbectetedsdesencovaneiens ell 0.04 
710. Erasers jntedbheenaeneeeawin aaecie acing dozen 90.05 

Se. Se GUID ncn6o cone c66ecndeeisaeda ce sccnncrence each 0.10 
The following surtaxes are levied on imports: 50 per cent., 33% per 


) 


cent, in gourdes, and 25 per cent in gold. A law of August 20, 1909, 
authorizes the government to levy a further surtax of 15 per cent on the 
aggregate import duties 


BRAZILIAN CONSULAR INVOICE RULING REVOKED. 

The American Chamber of Commerce announces a successful 
outcome of its fight against the adoption of the Brazilian Consular 
Invoice Bill, which was to go into effect October 1. The ruling 
provided that consular invoices should contain a clear definition 
of the goods shipped, instead of general terms, as previously. 
Upon the adoption of this rule, general designations, such as 
“cotton goods, not specified,” “chemical products, not specified,” 
etc., would have been prohibited. The exporter of chemicals 
would have been obligated to specify each product by its ‘scientific 
or commercial designation. It was required that the materials 
composing the article or entering into its manufacture be specified. 
In the case of textiles it would have been necéssary to state the 
name of fibers or materials which entered into its fabrication, 
such has cotton, silks, linen, etc. 

In short, the requirements of the proposed rule. would have 
placed so great a burden on American exporters that it would 
have discouraged firms in developing their business with Brazil, 
and the thanks of the export trade are due the American Chamber 
of Commerce for its success in bringing about the annulment of 
this objectionable ruling.. 


AMERICA’S ANNUAL TIRE BILL $1,000,000,000. 

In emphasizing the importance of more and better roads, M. 
O. Eldridge, director of roads of the American Automobile As- 
sociation, states that forty million tires are required annually 
as equipment and renewals for the million passenger 
automobiles and motor trucks in use in the United States. At 
an average cost of $25 each the total annual expenditure for tires 
is $1,000,000,000. Hence it is high time to pay a little more at- 
tention to the effect of the various road surfaces on the motor 
vehicle instead of considering only the damage by the motor 


seven 


vehicle to the road 


TIRES DELIVERED BY AIRPLANE. 

The efficacy of rush deliveries by airplane was convincingly 
demonstrated recently when an aviator carried a shipment of 
seven Diamond tires from Seattle to Everett, Washington, to fill 
a hurry-up order. The delivery was made forty-five minutes 
after John K. Healy & Co., at Everett, put in a long distance call 
to the Seattle branch. The tires were carried on the right 
wing of a Boeing seaplane and were dropped directly in front 
of the Healy store as the plane went by. 





AMERICAN MOTOR CARS AND TIRES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

In the Philippines in 1918 there were registered 4318 automo- 
biles of 114 different makes, carrying 22,817 passengers. Trucks 
numbering 567, able to carry 1052 tons of goods, or 6.345 pas- 
sengers, were also registered. The makes were almost entirely 
American. As there are few railroads in the islands, automobiles 
are now becoming important in transporting freight, and British 
consuls are urging British manufacturers to compete for the 
business. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


The Nature of Vulcanization.’ 
By Dr. H. P. Stevens? 


Part II. 


(Continued. ) 


THE ACTION OF SOLVENTS ON VULCANIZED RUBBER. 


orTIONS of the four vulcanized samples were kept for 3 
PP months at winter temperatures and other portions for the 
same period in an incubator at 30 degrees C. On examining 
the specimens for solubility in benzene, those specimens preserved 
at winter temperatures were somewhat less soluble, the specimen 
(2) now behaving similarly to specimen (3) when originally 
tested. Those specimens kept at 30 degrees C. were more 
altered, being still less soluble; thus (1) could no longer be 
dissolved in benzene on standing overnight and shaking. It was 
found, however, that all specimens dissolved to a large extent in 
benzene when left long enough immersed in the solvent. 


It is generally agreed that it is exceedingly difficult to remove 
the last traces of free sulphur from an unvulcanized mixture of 
rubber and sulphur. Thus the following figures were obtained 
on the analysis of an unvulcanized mixture of 90 parts of rubber 
and 10 parts of sulphur before and after extraction for one 
week :—before extraction, 9.84 per cent sulphur, After extraction, 
0.13 and 0.12 per cent sulphur. 

The unvulcanized mixture dissolved more readily in benzene 
than sample (1) above. A difference could be detected in the 
physical properties so that it may be said that sample (1) 
showed the effect of vulcanization to a slight degree. 


SotveNT AcTION OF BENZENE ON FuLty VULCANIZED Rus- 
ser, Although benzene has but little solvent action on fully 
vulcanized rubber in the cold, I find that, by prolonged extrac- 
tion of the acetone-extracted rubber in a Soxhlet at the boiling 
point, a considerable proportion may be dissolved. The ex- 
tracted rubber tends to solidify on the sides of the flask in 
which the solvent is boiled, but part remains in solution. On 
evaporation of the benzene, the rubber remaining no longer 
dissolves appreciably when fresh benzene is added and set aside 
in the cold or the liquid boiled. In this respect the solution 
of vulcanized rubber obtained resembles that produced by the 
action of ultra-violet rays on a solution of raw rubber and 
sulphur in benzene (Helbronner and Bernstein, “Comptes Rendu,” 
1914, 158, 1343). The recovered rubber is of inferior physical 
properties. The following experiments were made to ascertain 
whether it separate vulcanized rubber into 
parts containing different proportions of “combined” sulphur. 


was possible to 

Two samples of vulcanized rubber, A and B, were extracted 
with acetone at the boiling point for one week and the combined 
sulphur estimated, Parts of the extracted rubbers were dried, 
weighed, and similarly exhaustively extracted with benzene at 
the boiling point for one week. The extracted rubber was dried 
and weighed, and the sulphur estimated in the residue. 

Benzene extract: (A) 30.8 per cent; (B) 13.7 per cent. Sulphur 
content of residue before benzene extraction: (A) 3.80, 3.80 per 
cent ;* (B) 8.64, 8.77 per cent Sulphur content of residue after 
benzene extraction: (A) 3.85, 3.86 per cent; (B) 8.35 per cent. 

It will be seen that, although an appreciable proportion of 
the vulcanized rubber was dissolved by the benzene, the residue 
of A contains the same percentage of sulphur as the original 
acetone-extracted rubber, and the residue of B almost as much, 





1 Continued from Tue Inp1a RupsBer Wortp, October 1, 1919, page 22. 

2Dr. H. P. Stevens in “The Journal of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry,” July 15, 1919. 

*The rubber sometimes dissolves 
aside for two or three months. 

*Here and subsequently duplicate figures give the results of duplicate 
analyscs. 


when covered with benzene and set 


The benzene extractions were now repeated with portions of 
the acetone-extracted rubbers, A and B, which had been put 
aside for 2—3 weeks in the dark. The benzene extracts were 
(A) 53.3 per cent; (B) 53.1 per cent. 

That is to say, the benzene-soluble had increased to over 
50 per cent in the course of aging. I have already drawn 
attention (8th International Congress of Applied Chemistry, 1910, 
25, 585; “Kolloid Zeitschrift,’ 1914, 14, 96) to the rapid deteri- 
oration that rubber undergoes after it has been extracted with 
acetone, particularly when vulcanized. Such “perished” or 
“resinified” rubber is readily soluble in benzene. In the above 
cases the extract had the physical properties of a rubber rather 
than of a resin, although it underwent a further change on 
keeping, becoming brittle and “resinous.” It was also found that, 
on keeping the above-mentioned acetone-extracted rubber for 
5—6 weeks, it dissolved completely in benzene with the exception 
of a small amount of a flocculent precipitate, probably due to the 
protein constituent of the original rubber. The benzene solution 
when evaporated gave a varnish-like film, moderately hard but 
inelastic. Portions of the extracted rubber and the extracts of 
A and B were analyzed. 

The extracied rubber contained. (A) 3.57, 3.59 per cent; 
(B) 8.57, 8.38 per cent sulphur; and the benzene extracts (A) 
3.34, 3.36 per cent; (B) 8.09, 8.22 per cent sulphur. In both cases 
the extract contained slightly less sulphur than the extracted 


rubber. There was also an apparent loss of sulphur during the 
aging of the acetone-extracted rubber. Some weeks later a 
portion of the acetone-extracted rubber. A, then aged and 


perished, was found to contain 3.32 and 3.33 per cent sulphur. 
These figures compare with 3.80 per cent originally present in 
the acetone-extracted rubber, A. 

As the foregoing results show that the solubility in benzene 
of an acetone-extracted vulcanized rubber depends on the period 
) extraction 


that has elapsed since the rubber was subjected t 
with acetone, it was desirable to ascertain in what degree a 
sample freshly extracted with acetone dissolved in benzene. 

A freshly vulcanized sample of rubber, C, was extracted with 
acetone for one week and immediately extracted with benzene 
for a like period. It yielded 10.9 per cent of benzene extract. 
The original acetone-extracted rubber contained 3.80, 3.70 per 
cent of sulphur, and the benzene extract 3.68 per cent. 

The residue was then immediately reextracted with acetone 
and gave a small extract amounting to 1.7 per cent containing 
3.77, 3.82 per cent sulphur. It appeared that the process of benzene 
extraction, or the removal of the benzene preparatory to extrac- 
tion with acetone, had produced some degradation of the rubber, 
as it then yielded 1.7 per cent to acetone although previously 
exhaustively extracted with acetone. There was no appreciable 
variation in the sulphur content. 

A portion of the original rubber, C, was also extracted with 
benzene without previous acetone extraction. The extract con- 
sisted almost entirely of sulphur. The residue contained 3.90, 
3.97 per cent sulphur. 

These figures are a trifle higher than for the acetone-extracted 
rubber, The fact that very little rubber was extracted by the 
benzene seems to indicate that vulcanized rubber with this 
proportion of “combined” sulphur is almost insoluble in benzene 
and only dissolves when degraded or oxidized,and that such 
degradation takes place rapidly when exposed to air after ace- 
tone extraction or during the acetone-extraction process itself: 
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The stability of a vulcanized rubber varies with the sulphur 
content of the acetone-extracted rubber, that is, the “combined” 
sulphur. I have shown by physical tests (“Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry,” 1916, 872; 1918,395 rt and 340 rT), 
that a vulcanized rubber of this type is fairly stable over a 
period of 2—3 years under ordinary atmospheric conditions when 
the coefficient® With higher coefficients, 
such as 6 or 7, decomposition sets in quickly, so that the rubber 
is brittle or few It was therefore of 
interest to compare the behavior to benzene of vulcanized rubber 
both with relatively low and high coefficients. A has a relatively 
low coefficient (about 4.3). To compare with A, a rubber, D, 
was taken which after one week’s extraction with acetone gave 
9.36, 9.42 per cent sulphur. It was placed in a desiccator for 26 
days and the sulphur redetermined. Suplhur—7.41, 7.63 per cent, 


does not exceed 3. 


“perished” in a weeks, 


that is to say, an apparent loss of nearly 20 per cent of sulphur 
? 


in 21 days. This compares with an apparent loss of approximately 
2 per cent in several weeks for sample A. 


A great part of this apparent loss is explained by an increase 


in weight which was found to take place while the rubber was 
carried out 


results, aging was 


aging ] ybtain uniform 


} 


degrees C. A vulcanized rubber, E, was 


week, 


and 


in an incubator at 30 
extracted with (1) alcohol one week 
benzene extraction for 


and acetone one 


ll one week, 
extraction The 
a low temperature for a few hours and 
analyzed without delay. (1) 4.05, 3.95; (2) 4.10, 3.89; (3) 3.90, 
3.97 per cent sulphur. These figures show that the vulcanized rub- 
ber was in all cases exhaustively extracted and contained no sul- 
The extracts consisted almost 


(2) as (1) fo owed by 


only for one week. extracted 


(3) benzene 


samples were dried at 


phur soluble in organic solvents. 
entirely of sulphur 

Portions of (1) 
placed in the incubator at 30 


increases in 


and (2) were weighed after extraction and 
degrees C. They showed the 
following weight 


(1) Per Cent. (2) Per Cent 
14.7 14.0 
19.2 18.7 


the specimens contained (1) 3.49 per cent, (2) 


Days Aging 


49 

At this stage 
3.38 per cent of sulphur. 

Assuming the apparent loss of sulphur to be due entirely to 
the increase in weight, the calculated figures would be (1) 3.35 
and (2) 3.37 per cent. During aging, vulcanized rubber emits 
a peculiar odor and gives off acid vapors due to a trace of a 
volatile product containing sulphur, When passed into water, 
the substance is retained and the solution reduces ammoniacal 
\ trace of sulphur is therefore lost in a volatile 


silver nitrate. 


form. 
Conclusions. 


(1) No sharp distinction can be drawn between the “solubility” 
and “insolubility” of vulcanized rubber in organic solvents. 

(2) The more fully the rubber is vulcanized, that is, the 
higher the percentage of “combined” sulphur, the less is the 
tendency to dissolve 

(3) Fully vulcanized rubber, such as that containing 3—4 
per cent of “combined” sulphur, is almost insoluble in benzene. 

(4) Vulcanized rubber rapidly oxidizes after extraction with 
alcohol or acetone, and becomes soluble to an increasing extent 
in benzene. “Overcured” rubber with 9—10 per cent of com- 
bined sulphur oxidizes more rapidly than rubber with 3—4 per 
cent of combined sulphur 

(5) Vulcanized rubber recovered from the solution in benzene 
becomes almost completely insoluble in benzene, provided the 


°The coefficient is the percentage of combined sulphur calculated on 
the raw rubber present in the vulcanized rubber. 

a rubber not acetone-extracted but vulcanized to 
coefficient (say over 4) shows a loss of combined 
an increase in the weight of the rubber due 
Previous acetone extraction of 
and conse 


*In a similar m t 


anne 
give a relatively high 


sulphur on aging owing t 
to oxidation which accompanies “perishing.” 
the rubber increases the tendency to oxidation and “perishing” 
quently the apparent loss of combined sulphur is more marked. 


original rubber was not oxidized (perished). This recovered 
rubber possesses the nature and general physical properties of 
vulcanized rubber. 

(6) Vulcanized rubber dissolves more readily in benzene the 
more it is oxidizéd. At the same time the recovered rubber 
becomes more inelastic or “resinous” and dissolves more readily 
in benzene. 

(7) The increase in weight due to the oxidation of acetone- 
extracted vulcanized rubber fully accounts for the apparent 
loss of sulphur which takes place. But a trace of sulphur is lost 
in the form of a volatile product of an acid and reducing nature 
and containing sulphur. 

(8) Extraction with benzene does not allow of the separation 
of a vulcanized rubber into parts vulcanized to different degrees 
having different ccefficients. 

CHEMICAL PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

ar s oF Makinc WaterpPRoorING COMPOSITIONS, compris- 
ing heating melted wax, a resinous substance, and dissolved 
rubber to about 305 degrees F., adding to the mass at 140 de- 
grees F. a dissolved in alcohol and a light 
hydrocarbon oil, then raising the temperature of the mass to 
about 180 degrees F. (the amount of light hydrocarbon oil added 
being sufficient to dilute the mass to the desired degree) ; finally 
adding to the mass, while at 60 to 80 degrees F., carbon bisulphide. 
(Guy M. Garlick, Kalamazoo, Michigan, assignor to William 

S. Mitchell, Gary, Indiana. “United States patent No. 1,315,109.) 
WATERPROOFING CoMPOSITION, consisting of paraffine wax, dis- 


resinous substance 


solved rubber, a resinous substance dissolved in alcohol, a light 
(Guy M. Garlick, Kal- 
Mitchell, Gary, In- 


hydrocarbon oil, and carbon bisulphide. 
amazoo, Michigan, assignor to William S. 
diana. United States patent No. 1,315,110.) 

Process AND Propucts OF TREATING VULCANIZED OILS com- 
prising the depolymerizing of a vulcanized oil and repolymeriz- 
ing the product to a plastic material without vulcanization, pro- 
ducing a product that is similar in elasticity and plasticity to 
gum chicle. (Walter O. Snelling, Pittsburgh, Pa. United States 
patent No. 1,315,246.) 

Process OF MAKING Tire FILters consisting of subjecting to vul- 
canization in a mold by heat and pressure a mass composed 
of small particles of soft rubber, rubber cement, gasoline and 
kerosene. (Edward F. Aycock, Midlothian, Texas. United States 
patent No. 1,315,652.) 

IMPREGNATING Fisrous MATERIAL. A new material for articles 
of footwear comprising a sheet of felted material, and a stiffen- 
ing composition of resin, oxidizable oil and a drier incorporated 
for the purpose of making the product transpiratory. (William 
B. Wiegand and Walter Uffelman, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
assignors to Rubber Regenerating Co., Naugatuck, Conn. United 
States patent No. 1,317,340.) 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

V ULCANIZING RUBBER WITH SULPHUR, accelerated by compounds 
resulting from the interaction of strong alkalies or strongly 
basic substances and monohydroxy derivatives of benzene or its 
derivatives. Sodium phenate is one such compound in which 
the hydrogen of the hydroxyl groups is replaced by the metal or 
In others the meta or para-cresol or beta- 
(North British Rubber Co. 
Fountainbridge, Edinburgh. 


equivalent radical. 
naphthol may be the acidic group. 
and B. D. Porritt, Castle Mills, 
British patent No. 129,798.) 
VuULCANIZING INDIA RUBBER IN THE CoLp by alternate treat- 
ment with sulphur dioxide and hydrogen sulphide, the two gases 
yielding sulphur within the substance of the rubber. A solu- 
tion of hydrogen disulphide in benzene may be used instead of 
the gas after treatment with sulphur dioxide. The process may 
be used for the vulcanization of rubber dissolved in a solvent 
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such as benzene, (S. J. Peachey, 5 Yew Tree Road, Davenport, 
Stockport, Chester. British patent No. 129,826.) 

Puncture SEALING FLu consisting of a binding agent of rub- 
ber, sugar, and sulphite-cellulose lye or pine-tree essence or 
both. Earthy constituents, such as magnesia or talc, ground 
rice, or a solution of casein may be added. (P. Warmund, 
Zurich, Switzerland. British patent No. 130,342.) 

THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

Process FoR INSULATION OF ELEecTriIcAL Conpuctors whereby 
enameling of the metallic conductor is substituted for the usual 
coating of tin for the protection of the insulation from the ac- 
tion of the copper conductor with the sulphur in the insula- 
tion. (A. Grammont. French patent No. 490,890.) 

VUuLCANIZATION. New accelerators for vulcanizing rubber. (S. 
J. Peachey. French patent No. 490,965.) 


KAOLINITE. 

French industry is making large use of Kaolinite in the manu- 
facture of rubber and other plastic materials. For this purpose 
a special quality of extreme whiteness and fineness, absolutely 
free from lead and iron is prepared. The specific gravity is from 
2.30 to 2.40. It is recommended as a substitute wholly or in part 


for zinc oxide 


A CORRECTION. 

Donald F. Cranor, author of the paper on “The Effect of Or- 
ganic Acceleration on the Vulcanization Coefficient,” read at the 
September meeting of the American Chemical Society, corrects 
the report of his paper printed in these columns in the October 
issue, as follows: 

For the purposes of investigation the author deliberately select- 
ed a sample of brown crépe having unusually poor vulcanizing 
properties because such a sample best served to bring out the 
point which it was desired to make. The statement reported, that 
brown crépe will not cure satisfactorily without the use of 
accelerators, is not justified in view of the fact that many brown 
crépe lots are excellent and have good curing properties. Mr. 
Cranor discussed the action of the addition product of dimethyl- 
amine and carbon disulphide instead of thio-carbanilide as re- 


ported. 


NEW JERSEY CHEMICAL SOCIETY PLANS INDUSTRIAL SURVEY. 


At a meeting of the New Jersey Chemical Society held in 
Newark October 13, 1919, the plan of asking the State Commis- 
sioner of Labor to promote an official survey of state industries, 
and particularly the chemical industries, was considered favor- 
ably. The object is to make known to the general public the ex- 
act facts as to the natural resources of New Jersey and the 
extent and character of its chemical industries, and thereby to 
advertise New Jersey as a chemical center and encourage the 
consumption of American made, and especially Jersey made, 
products. 


RUBBER AND FABRIC SHOES POPULAR. 

Manufacturers of part-rubber shoes are preparing to increase 
their competition against leather and part-leather shoes next year. 
Rubber and fabric shoes have found many new friends this past 
season among both men and women. They have been more attrac- 
tive and serviceable than formerly and the prices make them 
especially desirable. Very high-grade tennis shoes intended to 
rival leather footwear at lower prices will be brought out next 
summer. Heavy work shoes of rubber, fabric and fibre are rap- 
idly finding favor, so that, the two extremes having been supplied, 
a serviceable shoe for wear at any time should complete the 
chain of good footwear provided by the rubber industry, at 
reasonable prices. The high cost of leather shoes also seems likely 
to increase the wearing of rubbers by women in order to protect 
such expensive footwear. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS. 
COMBUSTION AND DEFLAGRATION SPOON. 
SIMPLE device or laboratory tool is the combined combus- 
tion and deflagrating spoon shown in the illustration. The 
container or spoon is not attached but can be transferred to either 








CoMBUSTION AND DEFLAGRATION CONTAINER 


ring of the device, permitting the use of the spoon either vertical- 
ly or horizontally. (Central Scientific, 460 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois.) 





GAS HEATED GLASS CUTTER. 
A very convenient tool for laboratory use has been devised by 
Lieutenant K. H. Parker, formerly of William Jewell College. It 





PARKER GLASS CUTTER. 


is known as the Parker glass cutter. In general appearance it 
resembles a hollow gas-heated soldering iron. It is attached to 
the gas supply by means of rubber tubing, the flow being ad- 
justed until the flame back. When 
sufficiently hot the cutter is used to lead a 
A deep file 
cut serves as a starting point for the crack. 


strikes 


crack in the glass in any direction. 


SCREW CLAMP. 





The illustration shows an improved screw 
LABORATORY 4. “aaa : 
clamp, closed, that furnishes a flat bearing sur- 


CLAMP. . . . . 
It is particularly effective and convenient 


Scientific Co., 460 East Ohio street, 


face. 
in service. (Central 
Chicago. ) 

AUTOMATIC BURETTE. 

A simple automatic burette is shown in the accompanying 
figure. It is especially useful with solutions which are reduced 
on extended exposure to the light. At the end of a series of 
titrations the liquid can be run back into a 
bottle of dark colored glass. With ordinary 
solutions it will also be found useful especially 
in the presence of dust or fumes. It has the 
advantage of being filled from the bottom and 
regardless of the amount of solution used it is 
unnecessary to wait for the tube to drain. 

It is made from an ordinary burette. The 
glass stop-cock is replaced by a larger cock, 
the lower end of which reaches to the bottom 
of the bottle. The original stop-cock is 
lengthened by a short piece of glass tubing, 
sealed to the burette tube just above the larger 
cock and bent to form a faucet. The top of 
the graduated tube is fitted with a small tube 
to which is attached a piece of rubber tubing, 
which is used to draw up the liquid into the 
burette to any desired level. A small curved 
tube through the stopper regulates the pressure within the 
bottle. (“The Chemist-Analyst.”) 

















AUTOMATIC 
BuRETTE. 


RUBBER GOODS WERE INCLUDED IN THE LOAD OF THE FIRST 
Handley-Paige airplane to engage in the parcel service between 
Paris and London. The plane left Hounslow at noon on Septem- 
ber 2 and the goods were delivered to the companies in Paris at 
6 o’clock that afternoon. 
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Activities of The Rubber Association of America. 


ire Division. The joint Executive Committee of the Pneu- 
T matic and Solid Tire Manufacturers’ Divisions held its reg- 
ular monthly meeting at the Association offices, on October 
16, there being an almost complete attendance. A docket con- 
taining a number of important subjects was disposed of. 
MECHANICAL RUBBER MANUFACTURERS Division. On 
October 21 the regular monthly meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Mechanical Rubber Goods Manufacturers’ Division 


(,00Ds 


was held at the Yale Club. 

In keeping with the custom, since the 
Division, to hold every third or 
convenience of members in that 


[TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
organization of the Traffic 
fourth meeting at Akron for the 
district, the Traffic Department 
2 and 23 at the Akron ( ity 4 lub 


“ec a 


held its regular meeting October 
[he usual heavy docket, in- 


was disposed Oo 


many timely and important subjects 





is the completion of arrangements for 


Of particular interest 
personal attention to the Association’s traffic and commerce 
questions by E. S. Ballard, an experienced commercial lawyer of 
he firm of Butler, Lamb, Foster & Pope, Cleveland, Ohio. This 
arrangement will provide a most satisfactory means for handling 
the legal affairs of the Association's traffic and commerce work 

New Mempers. At a meeting of the Executive Committee on 
September 26, the following named firms were elected to firm 
membership in the Associat 

J. Aron & Co., li 5 Wall street, New York City 

Woven Steel Hose & Ru er * , Lrenton, New Jersey 

Madison Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 30 East 42d street, New York 

REISSUE OF THE “INDEX TO THE MANUFACTURES OF THE PRODUCTS 
oF THE Rupper INDUSTRY Che work of securing a complete re 
sponse to the questionnaire sent to the industry to develop th 
information upon which to base a reissue of the “Index to th 
Manufacturers of the Products of the Rubber Industry,” is pro- 
gressing slowly but steadily, and the Association hopes to com 


plete the work within the very near future 

Map SHow1nc Location or Firm Mempers. Last spring the 
Executive Committee authorized the preparation of a map to 
show the location of firm members of the Association over th: 
United States, and the map is now in preparation and, when 
ready, copies will be distributed to Association members. It is 


the thought of the Executive Committee that a map of this sort 


will make it possible for those who may be interested to visual 


ize quickly the rubber inudustry in the United States and Can 
ana, so far as centralization and geographic location are con- 
cerned. 
A COMMUNICATION FROM THE RUBBER GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
New York, October yo 1919. 


To the firm members of The Rubber Association of America, Inc.: 
There is attached a copy of 


a circular prepared by the Rubber 
London, respecting the Rubber Uses 


Growers’ Association, Inc 
Development Fund and the prize 
The circular explains itself. 

Rubber Growers’ Association was given 


contest which that association 
has in contemplation 
The proposal of the 
consideration by the Executive Committee of this organization 
at a meeting on September 26, and I was directed to distribute 
copy of the circular to the entire membership of this associa- 
if they found it convenient to make a 
they might do so through this or- 


tion with the advice that 


contribution to the fund 


ganization, which will transmit the total of the contributions to 
the Rubber Growers’ Association with a statement of the donors 
thereof. 

In the interest of ease and safety in handling the contributions 
it is requested that checks be made payable to The Rubber As- 


sociation of America, with a statement of the purpose for which 
they are intended, and this office will in turn make out a 
check to the Rubber Growers’ Association for the total. 

Additional copies of the circular may be had if desired and 
you may be sure that this office will give every attention to any 
of the detail which may develop in connection with the contri- 
butions from our members to this fund. 

A. L, Vires, General Manager. 


THE RUBBER GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION (INCORPORATED). 
38 EastcneaPp, Lonpon, E. C. 3, Jury 23, 1919. 
Rubber Uses Development Fund. 
Dear Sir( 


My Council have decided to open a “Rubber Uses Development Fund,” 


f ‘ irpose of extending the esent uses or encouraging new uses 
f ru and invite contributions from members and others interested 
1 th duction of rubber 

It ired that a inimum of £10,000 should be raised, and in 





the first place to inaugurate a prize scheme in the terms of the accom- 
anying draft particulars. It is proposed to offer £5,000 in prizes: 
to expend about £2,000 in advertisements, and, necessary, a sum of 


£3,000 upon the work entailed in receiving, investigating and adjudicat- 


in, and generally in any direction which 





on n Suggestions sent 











t t likely to increase substantially the economic demand for the 
Taw mat 1 
The « plantation rubber industry will depend 
on the 1 commodity, and, having regard to the 
size of amount of British capital involved, my 
council <I hope that the proposals outlined above 
ill meet with liberal res se from all interested in the future welfare 
of the industr 
The following donations have ‘been given or promised, subject to a 
mit 1 of £10,000 being raised: . 
The Rubber Growers’ Association ......... £1,000 0 0 
Messrs, Harrisons and Crosfield, Ltd........ 1,000 0 0 
OS ere 1,006 0 0 
Messrs. Guthrie & Co., Ltd............. ée 250 0 0 
Messrs. Edward Boustead & Co........00.. 200 0 0 
Colombo Commercial Co., td ee 105 0 0 
Grand Central (Ceylon) Rubber Estates. Ltd 5 0 0 
London Asiatic Rubber and Produce Co.. 5 0 0 
seafield Rubber Co., Ltd. ..cecccccccesccece 100 0 0 
Rubber Estate Agency, Ltd............ese++ 2 10 0 
langkah Rubber Estate, Ltd.......... 5 10 0 
Batu Caves Rubber Co., Ltd............ ote 50 0 0 
Contributions or promises should be forwarded to the association as 


connection 





soon as possible, so that the preliminary arrangements in 

with the prize scheme can be made immediately Any suggestions re- 
lating to the scheme, which you may care to submit, will be welcomed 
and will receive careful! consideratio1 


Frank G, Situ, Secretary. 





AND NOW TO CURB TIRE THEFTS. 

Stealing automobiles has become a profitable business through- 
out the country and one that is carried on with far less risk than 
other forms of thieving involving commensurate returns. 

In Massachusetts new laws to check this evil have recently be- 
come effective. The punishment for stealing, receiving or con- 
cealing motor vehicles has been made a State prison sentence 
of five to The life history of every motor vehicle 
owned in Massachusetts will now be recorded at the State House. 
Motor vehicle dealers of all sorts are licensed and must report 
Private owners must give to the police ad- 
vance notice A clear title will henceforth be 
required as in real estate transfers. So complete will be the 
record and cross references that it will be extremely difficult 
for a stolen car to be registered again without the fact of its 
theft becoming known. 

Stealing tires is as common as stealing cars, and it is highly 
profitable. Two new high-grade, non-skid, cord tires from a 
large car are often worth $150 and pneumatic truck tires cost 
from $120 each upward. So bold are tire thieves that they 
often jack up a car and remove tires from the wheels. Relatively 
few motorists keep a record of the serial numbers of their tires, 
making recovery difficult. Moreover, the tires are often rebuilt 
and identification marks destroyed. 

With tires averaging $25 each and running up to $175 or more; 
with a car’s complement of tires valued at $100 to $750 and 
thefts rapidly increasing, when will special legislation be de- 
vised to check this form of robbery? 


ten years. 


all their transactions. 
of intended sale. 
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Peace Problems and Progress. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN BRITISH PATENT LAW. 


BILL now before the British Parliament proposes to cancel 
A the compulsory working and license clause of the Patent 

Act of 1907 and to substitute a series of alternative pro- 
visions. Under this bill any interested person may apply to the 
Comptroller, alleging that there has been an abuse of the 
monopoly rights under a patent and asking for relief. Five sets 
of circumstances are specified as constituting abuse; they are: 


(1) Non-working on a commercial scale in the United Kingdom 
without satisfactory reason. 

(2) Prevention or hindering of working in the or on behalf, or 
with the consent of, or without effective interference by, the patentee. 

(3) Demand for a patented article in the United Kingdom not 
met to an adequate extent and on reasonable terms. 

(4) Any trade or industry prejudiced by refusal of the patentee 
to grant licenses on reasonable terms. 

(5) Any trade or industry prejudiced by conditions attached to 
the patentee to the purchase or use of the patented article. 

The Comptroller is to be vested with remedies, also five in num- 


ber, viz.: ; , 

(1) He may endorse the patent with the words “Licenses of Right,” 
after which anyone can obtain a license on complying with certain 
conditions, 

(2) He may 
petitioner. 

(3) He may, in certain circumstances, order the grant of an ex- 
clusive license to the petitioner, or to some other person. 

(4) He may revoke the patent. 

(5) He may make no order. 

The bill proposes to lengthen the life of British patents to 16 
years, to restore the term of provisional protection to 9 months 
and extend the time for acceptance to 15 months. Patents un- 
workable during the war and patents of addition are dealt with. 
In actions for infringement patents are tc be upheld for as much 
as is good without regard to the invalidity of any other claim in 
the specification. The grounds upon which opposition may be 


entered are also considerably extended. 


order the grant of a non-exclusive license to the 


A NEW GERMAN TRADE SERVICE. 

The German Government has established the Foreign Trade 
Bureau of the German Ministry for Foreign Affairs for the 
purpose of gathering, assimilating, and disseminating such com- 
mercial information as may be of use to Germany in the pro- 
motion of foreign trade. A council of 25 to 30 members with Dr. 
Weidenfeld, formerly professor of economics at the University of 
Halle, as chief, will direct the affairs of the Bureau and have 
supreme control of all matters within its jurisdiction. 

Commercial information received by the Foreign Office, the 
consulates and legations, will be published on the day of re- 
ceipt, or if confidential will be transmitted to interested persons. 
Members of both the diplomatic and consular services will here- 
after receive an important part of their training in the Foreign 
Trade Bureau. 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF GERMAN INDUSTRIES. 

The apparent need of industrial organization in Germany has 
resulted in the formation of the National Union of German In- 
dustry, to represent and promote German industries, to bring 
about a uniformity of action, and to create a community of in- 
terest with the workmen. 

As a consequence there now exist three great groups in the 
country which represent the economic life and which will pro- 
vide the basis for the necessary reorganization of the economic 
system. They are (1) the workmen’s trade unions; which have 
been recognized by the employers; (2) the associations of em- 
ployers who were more or less connected with the former 
Union of Manufacturers and the Federation of manufacturers; 
and (3) the Imperial Union of German Industry. The industries 
are to be divided into twenty trade groups. 

It is proposed to constitute a general committee composed of 
140 representatives from the trade groups, 30 from agricultural 
and local associations, and 10 from individual undertakings, to- 


gether with 10 other persons to be suggested by the council at a 
general meeting. It will be seen that the scheme aims at the 
centralization of the representation of German industries on 
economic matters and in the relations between the employers and 
the workmen. 

TAXATION AND THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 

In suggesting the appointment by the Government of a non- 
political body of experts to study the effects of the various kinds 
of taxation which have been in force during and since the war, 
Otto H. Kahn points out in a very informing booklet that the un- 
scientific system of taxation adopted in this country since 1917 
has played a considerable part in boosting prices to their present 
excessively high levels. His belief that the entire matter of 
excess profits and income taxes should be subjected to unprej- 
udiced and competent critical review with the idea of making 
recommendations to Congress finds approval in many quarters, 
and most financial experts agree that a general staff on economic 
and financial strategy during the reconstruction period would 
prove as beneficial as the Army and Navy boards of experts 
have in wartime. 


THE WORKERS’ SHARE OF PROFIT AND RESPONSIBILITY. 

Profits without responsibility appears to be the workingman’s 
idea of the so-called partnership plan now advocated by organized 
labor. A voice in management is demanded which permits the 
workers to determine practically their own wages and hours, and 
also to distribute profits without bringing to the combination any 
responsibility, either financial, legal or moral. This means com- 
plete unionization, domination and control of industry, and under 
such a régime industry will die. 

There is much to be recommended in a co-partnership between 
capital and labor, but it must be a real partnership in every sense, 
with labor bearing its share of the responsibility. Profit-sharing 
is really the crux of the matter, and the plan being advocated by 
George W. Perkins benefits both employer and employe, elimin- 
ating those features of profit-sharing which have made it a failure 
in numerous instances. 

Assuming that every business must, first of all, earn operating 
expenses, depreciation and a fair return on honest capitalization, 
and that the compensation paid to employes is for the purpose 
of earning enough to meet their obligations, he proposes that any 
profits over and above such sum be divided on some fair percent- 
age basis between the capital used and the employes engaged, in 
the latter case according to the compensation of the individual 
worker. That these profits may remain in the business a reason- 
able time, he proposes that capital’s share be carried to surplus, 
and that labor’s share take some form of security representing 
an interest in the business to be held for three to five years. 
Thus an interest and responsibility on the part of labor is created 
and the baneful effects of profit-sharing on a cash basis are elim- 
inated. Such a plan has already proved successful in several 
instances ; it is eminently fair, and it represents the limit of safety 
in any partnership between capital and labor. 


A BRITISH ESTIMATE OF RUBBER ACREAGE. 

Addressing the Rubber Plantations Investment Trust in Lon- 
don lately, the chairman, Mr. G. Croll, estimated that the area 
of land under plantation rubber at the end of December, 1918, 
was 2,750,000 acres, which on a basis of 400 pounds an acre 
should yield 500,000 tons of rubber a year. He had hoped that 
a use would be found first from the growth of the automobile 
industry in the United States, where 1,000,000 cars were regis- 
tered in 1913; 2,250,000 in 1916 and, according to the “Board of 
Trade Journal,” 6,000,000 in July, 1919. 
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New Machines and Appliances. 


ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN CALENDER AND MIXERS EQUIPPED 


WITH SAFETY 


NE of the S ynsiderations of the rubber engineer in 
O equipping a modern plant is the selection of motors, con- 
trollers, and safety devices to secure maximum protection 

to the workmen and uniformity of finished product 
In the typical installation here shown small constant speed 
squirrel-cage motors, not requiring any special control ap 
paratus, are used for most of the machines; the three-roll calen- 
der, however, necessitated an adjustable speed, direct-current 
motor, specia! automatic controller, and certain safety features ; 
while the three mixing mills are driven by a slip-ring motor, the 
liability of accident being reduced te a minimum through the 
installation of a magnetic clutch and brake operated by safety 


release switches 


Direct current is furnished to the calender motor by a motor- 
generator set consisting of a three-phase, 220-volt alterating-cur- 
rent motor and two direct-current generators. A three-wire, 
double voltage system is used with the two generators connected 
in series. The calender motor is supplied with either 230 volts 
by using the combined voltage of both generators, or 115 volts 
by using either generator singly. By means of the double volt 
age system and a field rheostat, a 4 to 1 speed ratio is obtained 
with the motor, and fine variation may be had at all speeds. 

The a push-button switch located con- 
veniently on the calender 
ment of either of two cradle-operated switches situated on each 


motor is started by 


It is stopped by the slight move- 


side of the calender, or by a push-button safety switch or a 


push-button master switch, both of which are mounted on the 
calender. Each cradle has three positions, namely, horizontal, 


up, and down. The horizontal is the running position, the down 

















MacGnetic Controt Boarp FoR CALENDERS 


effects an ordinary service while an upward movement 
causes a quick stop by dynamic braking, accomplished by short- 
The change 
from one voltage to the other is made by operating a push-but- 
ton switch on the control board. The motor field rheostat, which 
is mounted on the left of the control board, is adjusted by hand, 
and is short-circuited by a push-button switch on the controller, 
thus allowing two different speeds—fast and slow—for each 
setting of the rheostat. The motor can be run in either direc- 


tion by means of a reversing switch on the control board 


stop, 


circuiting the motor armature through a resistance. 


DEVICES. 


The three mixing mills, which do not require speed variation, 
are driven from one line shaft, by a 200-h.-p. slip-ring motor. By 
using sliding pinions for engaging the large gear wheels of each 
mixing machine, any of the mixing mills can be thrown out of 
gear when their service is not needed, but this method of stopping 


is too slow to be of any value as a safety device. The best 








AND MIXERS 


BETWEEN Motor 
OPERATED BY RELEASE SWITCHES. 


MAGNETIC CLUTCH AND BRAKE 


provision for safety would require that any mill in the line 
could be stopped quickly by some means within easy reach of 
each operator. 

These requirements. were. met by inserting a magnetic clutch 
and brake on the line shaft between the motor and the first mill. 
Each mill is provided with cradle-operated switches for break- 
ing the circuit energizing the magnetic clutch. Attached to the 
shaft on the side of the clutch next to the mills is a brake 
wheel which receives the brake band, which is tightened by the 
falling of a weight when magnetically released by the operation 
of one of the cradle switches. Therefore, the braking action is 
positive, and an accidental interruption of the cireuit results in 
a safe condition. The instant one of the cradles is moved, the 
clutch is released and the brake applied. (The Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin.) 


RUBBER SOLUTION AND CEMENT MIXER. 
THe Ermco Cement CHUurRN. 

Rubber cement making has grown in importance and volume 
during recent years, resulting in the development of special 
churns designed to reduce the working time and improve the 
product. For example the mixer here pictured is a strong, 
heavily built machine designed to stand hard work and the strain 
of high speed. The mixing tank is of cylindrical type and made 
of heavy boiler plate. It has a hinged cast-iron man-hole cover 
which makes the machine absolutely gas-tight and prevents the 
escape of solvent fumes. 

A special patented agitator is one of the features which it is 
claimed reduces by one-half the time required to mix the product 
and also greatly improves the quality. The agitator is so de- 
signed that it scrapes every inch of the interior of the mixing 
tank; brings all of the solution into treatment and prevents 
any of the material from collecting in the corners, thus keeping 
the inside of the tank clean. 

The speed arrangement permits using a slow mixing action 
at the start and an exceedingly high speed to finish the opera- 
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tion. This is another feature that helps materially to reduce 
the operating time. 

The illustration shows the machine set up for operation and 
the type of agitator used in machines of 300 to 1,000 gallons 
capacity. 

These machines are built in various sizes and types with single 
and double agitators to meet all requirements. Tilting trough 


© Macwrnale 





THe Eimco CEMENT CHURN 


types are constructed with capacities of 50 to 200 gallons and are 
tilted to discharge their contents. The cylindrical or non-tilting 
types of 50 to 1,000 gallons capacity are discharged through bot- 
tom gates. (The East Iron & Machine Co., Lima, Ohio.) 


TWO-HEAD VERTICAL STRANDING MACHINE. 

The accompanying illustration represents a 30-reel 2-head 
vertical stranding machine for stranding copper wires from No. 
28 to No. 36 B. & S. 
gage. It is designed to 
take metal spools 334 by 
234 inches, on which the 
manufacturers ship the 
wire, thus doing away 
with respooling. The 
lower head carries 12 
reels and the upper head 
18 reels. The heads are 
arranged to run in oppo- 
site directions at a ratio 
of 4 to 5, and also in the 
same direction at the 
same speed. 

The machine is driven 
by tight and loose pul- 
leys, and is equipped 
with a stop motion 
which stops the machine 
when any wire breaks 
or the reels run out. The 
tight and loose pulleys 
are 6 by 1% inches and 
run 325 r.pm. This 

VERTICAL STRANDING MACHINE. gives a speed of the 

lower disk of 215 r.p.m. 

and that of the upper disk 175 r.p.m, The take-up sheave is 8 

inches in diameter, and a complete set of change gears is pro- 

vided for different lays. The bench space of the machine is 2 

feet 8 inches by 1 foot 9 inches. (New England Butt Co., 
Providence, Rhode Island.) 

















RODLESS HYDRAULIC VULCANIZING PRESS. 

The rodless hydraulic press has been perfected to overcome 
the defects of the old style presses with threaded rods on which 
the nuts are constantly working loose, thereby throwing the 
platens out of parallel, 
injuring the work, and 
forcing two of the rods 
to bear the entire load. 

In the rodless press 
the cylinder, cheek pieces 
and top head are one 
solid open-hearth | steel 
casting. The cylinder 





and lower face of the 
top head are machined 
at one setting, thus in- 
suring perfectly parallel 
surfaces between the 
platens. This construc- 
tion secures absolute 
rigidity as there are no 
parts to work loose. 
Another improvement 
over the ordinary press 
is found in the copper- 
lined cylinder which 
makes a perfect surface 
for the packing of the 
ram to slide upon. With- 
out this copper lining the 
cylinder and ram in a 
short time become cor- 
roded and rapidly wear out the packing requiring frequent re- 
placement. 

Where the platens are steam-heated, cooling ribs are cast upon 
those that contact with the head and ram platens, thus preventing 
overheating of the top head and ram. 

To vary the opening of a rod-press, dependence is placed on 














Ropiess Press VULCANIZER. 


adjustment of nuts on the rods. In the rodless construction a 
series of rings is placed between the top plate and the head. 
These are made in multiples of an inch, are instantly removable, 
and without adjustment the plates must come parallel. (The 
Charles Burroughs Co., 141 Commercial street, Newark, New 
Jersey.) 


A NOVEL RUBBER CEMENT DISPENSER. 

The rubber cement dispenser here shown has been recently 
perfected and will undoubtedly become popular with users of 
rubber cement, due to the saving of labor and conservation of 
cement obtained by the construc- 
tion of this device 

These containers, ranging in 
capacity from one-half pint to one 
gallon, may be filled in the usual 
manner and closed by a screw 
cap, thus keeping the contents in 
good condition until used. The 
cement feeds from the bottom of 

Tue McNutr CEMENT the container to the brush cup, 

ConTAINER. thereby permitting the use of 
settling compounds with uniform 
results, avoiding the waste common to ordinary containers. 

The brush is protected by being immersed in the cement when 
not in use and a disk that prevents the cement from reaching 
the handle of the brush, acts as a cover to the cement cup. (W. 
H. McNutt, 83 Chambers street, New York City.) 





Index to “Rubber Machinery” will be sent free upon request. 
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Q? 
MACHINERY PATENTS. 1,315,526. Tire strip reeling machines. De C. Neal, assignor to Morgan 
& Wright—both of Detroit, Mich. 
MACHINE FOR IMPREGNATING TIRE FABRIC. 1,315,731. Repair vulcanizer, A. B. Low, assignor to A. M. Darragh— 
IRE fabric is subjected to vacuum and then passes by means both of Denver, Colo, ii a . 
° P . es ” t t ™ 
of a channel through an impregnating chamber containing 1315.76. [ee Y Se .. a Glip tok ‘in s.2 
rubber solution that forms a seal for the channel. 1,315,981. Tire-making machine, F. C. Morton, New Haven, Conn, 
A vertical sec- 1,316,052, Machine for making hose. J. T. Lister, Cleveland, O. 
: 1,316,105. Multiple vulcanizing press. E. Nall, Akron; E. A. Nall, 
tion of the ap- Cuyahoga Falls, executrix of said E, = decensed, nesignet 
i to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ron—both in i0 
paratus 1s here (Renewed July 17, 1917. Serial No, 181,166.) 
shown, A being 1,316,272. Tire core of sheet metal and process of manufacture. D, A. 


the vacuum 
chamber en- 
closing the 
fabric-roll B, 
and C is the 
channel com- 
municat- 
ing with D, the 
solution tank, 
E indicates the 
drying rolls 
and F the fa- 
bric wind up 
roller. 

In operation, 
is fastened to a cross-bar attached 

















Tire Fasric IMPREGN. ATOR, 
the free end of the fabric 
to a pair of metal ribbons, the ends of which are coiled on roll 
G, the other ends passing downward through the channel and 
impregnating tank and are attached to the roll H, which is 
revolved by hand, threading the fabric through the apparatus. 
The fabric is then attached to the apron J which carries it be- 
tween the drying rolls and finally to the wind-up roll. 

(John Thropp and Peter D. Thropp, De- 
laski and Thropp Circular Woven Tire Co., all of Trenton, New 
United States patent No. 1,312,878.) 


assignors to the 


Jersey. 
MACHINE FOR SPLITTING EXTRUDED DOUBLE SOLID TIRES. 


The double 
along a roller track B by 


A shaped by extrusion through a die is fed 
profiled rollers C and CX and severed 


tire 





longitudinally by a ro- 
[ tating disk E working 
in a guard F. This is 
provided with exten- 


sions adapted to divert 
the severed sections 
through a right angle to 
facilitate their delivery 
on roller tracks I, J by 
a roller G and coacting 
weighted roller H. 

The rollers C and CX 
may be replaceable or 
mounted for lateral 
adjustment. Water may 
ve supplied to the cutter 
to facilitate cutting, 
the cutter may be 
adjustable or replaced by a band knife. (Dunlop Rub- 
Macbeth, and H. Willshaw, 14 Regent street, West- 
British patent No. 130,116.) 














Tire Sptitrinc MACHINE. E 
and 


SoLip 


laterally 
tx <. 
minster, England. 


ber 


OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
N O. 1,314,714. 


curing and shaping tire patches. A, J. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Device for 
Stephens, 


1,314,733 \pp aratus for rolling tire treads. F. B. Converse and 
J. L. Butter, Akron, O., assignors to The B. F. Good- 
dich’ Con New York City. 

Plural-part mold for repairing rubber boots, etc. J. W. Arthur, 


1,315,200. 


assignor to The Williams Foundry & Machine Co.—both of 


Akron, O 


1,316,273. 
1,316,274. 
1,316,275. 
1,316,276. 
1,316,356. 
1,316,805. 
1,317,124. 
1,317,374. 
1,317,526. 
1,317,657. 
1,317,661 


1,317,664. 


1,317,668. 


1,317,669. 


192,984. 
193,009. 


129,411. 


129,813. 


40,001. 


490.805. 


8,280 


1,315,364. 


1,315,710. 
1,316,104. 


1,317,442. 


1,317,665. 


314,931. 


N° i 


Clark and C. E, oe assignors to The Clyde E. Lowe Co.— 
all of Cleveland, 

Sheet-metal tire core. D. A. Clark and C. E, Lowe, 
to The Clyde E. Lowe Co.—all of Cleveland, O. 
Mandrel for tires. D. A. Clark and C. E. Lowe, 
The Clyde E. Lowe Co.—all of Cleveland, = 
Mandrel for inner tubes. D. A, Clark and C. E. Lowe, as- 
signors to The Clyde E. Lowe Co.—all of Cleveland, 0. 
Mandrel for inner tubes. D. A. Clark and C. E. Lowe, as- 
signors to The Clyde E. Lowe Co.—all of Cleveland, 0. 
Tire-building machine. F._ B. Converse, Akron, O., assignor 

to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 

Cementing device. M. A. Replogle, assignor to The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, 

Tire vulcanizer. D. E, Booth, Tulsa, Okla. 

Device for maintaining tension in tire machines. C. Kuentzel, 
New York City, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O, 

Stand for finishing tires. A. J, Savage and H. I. Morris, as- 
signors to The Savage Tire Co.—all of San Diego, Calif. 

Apparatus for manufacturing pneumatic tires. FE, Hopkinson, 
New York City. 

Two-part mold for tire vulcanizing. B. Darrow, assignor to The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, 

Apparatus and method for building up cord blankets for ~~ 


assignors 


assignors to 


ay tires. E, Nall, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.—both of Akron, oO. 
Automatic valve controller for hydraulic press. W. E. Shively 


and K. B. Kilborn, assignors to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.—all of Akron, O. 

Vuleanizer for cord tires, . G. Templeton, assignor to The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Pn —both of Akron, 





THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


E. Ramisdell, Cleveland, O. 


Apparatus for testing tires. 


Device for vepaivion pneumatic-tire tubes. G. B, Wood, De- 

troit, Mich., A, 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

mixing machine. W. H. Read, 27. Caledonian Reet, King’s 
Cross, London. (Read Machinery “Co., York, Pa., U. S. A.) 

Apparatus for making tires, tran--orting during manufacture, 
etc. Dunlop Rubber Co., 14 Regent street, London, and C. 
Macbeth, Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham. 

Sewing machine for shiping tire fabrics. F. Lehmann, Trim- 


Switzerland. 


bach, near Olten, Canton Solothurn, 
NEW ZEALAND. 
Two-part mold for tires. A. J. Ostberg and A. Kenny, Judd 
street, Richmond, near Melbourne, Vic. 





THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


E. Hopkinson, 1790 Broad- 


Apparatus for making rubber tires. 
way, New York City, A, 


AUSTRALIA. 
To Americans. 


Machine for attaching heels consisting of sections of leather 
and rubber in which nails are first driven through the leather 
heel into the sole and afterward through the rubber section 
into the leather heel. The British United Shoe pieehinery Co, 
of Australia, Proprietary, Limited, assignee of J. Standish, 
inventor, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 





PROCESS PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Manufacture of casings for pneumatic tires, etc. E, K. 
Baker, assignor by mesne assignments to himself ‘and 
C. G. Hawley—both of Chicago, Ill. (Original ap- 
plication divided.) 

Manufacture of pneumatic tires. 
City. 

Manufacture of pneumatic tires. A, A. Crozier, London, Eng. 

Manufacture of cord tires. FE, Nall, assignor to The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, 

Manufacture of hot-water bottles. R. Griffith, assignor to The 
Miller Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O. 

steam and acid cure for inner tubes, C. B. Orr 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—both of 


F. S. Dickinson, New York 


Combined 
assignor to 
Akron, O. 
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New Goods and Specialties. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF LINEMEN. 

MEET THE DEMAND from linemen for rubber articles to aid 
T them in protecting themselves from electric wires, makers 

of rubber goods are constantly developing new ideas. 
Certain standard goods come to be required and others are much 
in demand. A new 
item is shown in™ 
the accompanying 
illustration. It is 
made of three layers of 
rubber and two of canvas 
arranged alternately, with 
the canvas layers laid 
crosswise with respect to each other. This trough is shaped 
to fit over live wires for insulation purposes. Two hard rub- 
rer rings, slotted, with an opening sufficiently large to admit 
the wire, serve to clamp the shield 
securely to it. Each shield is subjected 
to a submerged test of 30,000 volts of 
electricity before leaving the factory. 
The device can be applied in other 
ways as well as over wires. It may be 
used on the cross-piece or elsewhere, 
since it opens out easily when required. 
(Mathias-Hart Co., 516 Atlantic ave- 
nue, Boston, Massachusetts. ) 








RUBBERIZED LIFE-SAVING SUIT. 

One of the newest designs in life- 
saving suits is shown here. It consists 
of a suit of rubberized material pro- 
vided with the usual weighted feet, 
mittens in one with the sleeves, etc., but 
the novel feature, of which little ap- 
pears in the picture, consists of two 
wing-like extensions back of the 
shoulders, which when inflated, form 
the buoyant portion of the suit. The 
suit is open at the top and is drawn up 
with a strap as indicated. This design has been patented. (C. 
Kenyon Co., 754 Pacific street, Brooklyn, New York.) 

CORD TIRE OF NOVEL DESIGN. 

The growing popularity of cord tires has resulted in many 

Some of these are de- 











Kenyon LiFe-savinc Suit. 


new designs being put on the market. 
cidedly novel, with the design cut into the tread 
so as to provide a non-skid feature. The one 
illustrated has a side-wall especially prepared to 
withstand abrasion, rut wear, and the steel 
cables in the beads are separately insulated. The 
breaker strip is of heavy impregnated fabric. 
(The Rubber Products Co., Barberton, Ohio.) 





AUTO BABY CRIB. 








“STRONGHOLD” 
Corp Tire. 


Gorpon Motor Cris, 


A crib for the tiny tot is illustrated here, which is eminently 
convenient, safe, and practical, and may be attached to the robe 







PROTECTOR. 


LinEMAN’S 





rail or rear of the front seat of an automobile. It is made of 
durable tan cloth fitted to a frame of black enameled steel, and is 
trimmed with a finish of fabric leather of the rubberized type. 
The crib is 32 by 14 inches in size and is steadied by a spring 
which attaches to the back seat or floor of the car. By means of 
this spring, also, 
the crib can be ad- 
justed for children 
of different weights 
up to two years of age. 
There is also a hood that 
is adjustable, to protect 
the child from sun, rain, 
and wind. With a crib of this kind the mother can drive her 
own car if she so desires, while the baby is near enough to be 
within reach of her hand. By unsnapping the understrap and 
loosen- 
ing two 
thumb- 
screws, 
the crib 
may be 
folded 
against 
the back of the seat when unused, yet re- 
main attached to the car ready for immediate 
adjustment. (Gordon Motor Crib Co., 27 West 
So. Water street, Chicago, Illinois.) 





AUSTRALIAN TiGeR SNAIL, 





TIGER SNAIL OF AUSTRALIA. 

A manufacturer of toys has devised a rep- 
resentation of the tiger snail of Australia. It 
is made of metal with wind-up device by 
which it can be made to crawl on almost any 
smooth surface. This wind-up device is pat- 
The “feelers” or antennae of the snail are of rubber with 
painted tips. This adds one more member to the family of 
“crawling bugs.’ (Animate Toy 
Co., 31 East 17th street, New York. 


“FItTweELi” 
Basy Pants. 


ented. 


, 





“UTILITY FITWELL” BABY PANTS. 
Another style of adjustable baby 
pants is pictured above. It has no 
buttons and requires no pinning 
or sewing, being adjusted by means 
of a buckled strap at the waist and 
drawstrings at the knees. This is 
made of waterproof fabric and also 
of rubber only. (Stern Specialty 
Co., 40 East 22d Street, New York.) 
NEW WATERPROOF CAPE. 
Women’s single-texture 
proof capes are now popular in 
England. They are made with very 
wide skirts, sometimes as much as 
112 inches, with only one seam. The 
favorite biscuit, dull 
stone, or light mole, which afford 
a good contrast for the braiding on 
the deep, square collar. There are 
slits for the hands, finished with laps, and the fastening is ac- 
complished by means of buttons and button-holes widely spaced 
the entire length. These capes are worn 46 or 48 inches long 
and afford thoroughly practical protection from bad weather. 








water- 





shades are 








(“The India-Rubter Journal.’’) 
Encuish Rain Care. 
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THE “LINE-A-TIME” HELPS THE COPYIST. 
A new device for holding note-books, copy, etc., for the con 
venience of the typist is been developed as illustrated below. 


From the side supporting arm held in place by a single screw 
inserted beside the typewriter in the table or desk, rise side rods 
which support the 
plate on which the 
copy rests. A station- 
ary bar bears against 
the note-book below 


the line of copy 


Ses 


bar on which are 

rubber rollers 

\ further assists in 
\ 5 , ; 

\3 holding the copy in 

place. A coiled 





SIDE RODS 





j spring which 
stretches across at 


: I " Copy Ho 
LINE-A- TIME LDER the top holds back 


the pages used. At the om, within easy reach of the right 
hand, is a screw for adjusting the line spacing to the require- 
ments of the particular copy being used. The copy or note- 
book is then raised a line at a time as required, the line of copy 
being practically on a level with the eyes of the operator. The 
accessory has rubber feet and rubber to decrease noise and 
otherwise facilitate operatior (The Line-a-Time Manufactur- 


ing Co., Rochester, New York 


GORED STORM RUBBER. 

Among the standard lines of overshoes for men and women, 
a most popular 
one is the 
‘storm” pattern, 
with a high 
back, a com 
paratively low 


quarter, and a 





vamp coming Gorep Storm RvuBBER. 

up high over 

the instep, the whole following closely the lines of a “Romeo” 
slipper A style of rubber which combines this shape with 
that of a sandal is, to all intents and purposes, a “storm” 
with the side space filled in with a thinner gore acting like the 
elastic web of a “Congress” shoe The style shown here 
has the extension heel which, besides strengthening the most 
vulnerable point of a rubber overshoe, also serves as a “self- 
acting” heel 
when removing 
the rubber. 
(Canadian Con- 
solidated Rub- 
ber Co., Lim- 
ited, Montreal, 
Quebec, Can- 
ada.) 


TO MINIMIZE 
PUNCTURES. 


An inner tire 
which will tend 
to decrease the 
number of 
punctures and 





give additional 
mileage to tires 
is represented 
by the “Air Container shown in cross-section above. This is 
built of cord and rubber and, it is claimed, will not deflate when 
punctured. (The Air Container Co., Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. ) 


THe “Arr-ContTaAINeRr.” 


while another cross- 


NEW HEEL WITH PNEUMATIC INSERTS. 

By means of a newly invented electrical machine, leather 
heels are transformed into non-slip pneumatic ones by in- 
serting pieces of rubber which project slightly 
below the surface and prevent the leather 
from coming into contact with hard pave- 
ments. Any ordinary leather heel may be so 
treated, It is the intention of the inventor to 
place these machines in shoe stores, so that 
heels may be equipped with these pneumatic 
inserts at the time of purchase, if the buyer 
so desires. (Pneumatic Shoe Heel Machinery 
Co., Inc., 1133 Broadway, New York City.) 





Pneumatic Heer. 


THE “COLONEL” GOLF BALL DIMPLED. 

The popular “Colonel” golf ball, formerly made in meshed 
marking only, is now to be had in dimple marking, also, in 
various weights. The “Colonel 30” is the name of an entirely 
new weight in the dimpled marking. (The St. Mungo Manu- 
facturing Co. of America, 121 Sylvan avenue, Newark, New 
Jersey. ) 


A TIRE OF CLASSIC DESIGN. 


Among the new tires appear some treads with adaptations of 


conventional classic designs. The “Tro- 
jan,” shown here, is of this type. It is 
made in the 30 by 3%-inch size. (Sterl- 
ing Tire Corp., Rutherford, New Jersey.) 


STEAMSHIP MAIL BY FLYING BOAT. 

To demonstrate the possibility of deliv- 
ering belated mail to vessels at sea, the 
“Popular Science Monthly,” New York 
City, arranged recently for dropping a 
rubberized mail bag like that described in 
Tue InpIA Rupser Wortp, August 1, 1919, 
from a flying boat to the Adriatic, two 
hours out of New York, in the Ambrose 
channel. The mail pouch, in an outer 
container, was attached to a steel air- 
plane cable 200 feet long, having rubber 
shock absorbers inserted near the junc- 
ture point. Two-pound bags of shot were 
attached to each of seven divisions at 
the other end. These wrapped themselves 
around the stay from the foremast to the fore mainmast, jerking 
the mail bag from its chute into the water, from which it was 





“TrRoyAN” Tire, 


pulled to the bridge by its own cable. 


RUBBER MAT FOR RUNNING BOARDS. 
\ new mat for the running board of automobiles is made of a 
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bolts or screws. 
A patent is 
pending on this 
“Hipco” mat. (Hipco Manufacturing Co., 34 Columbus avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts.) 


“Hireco” RunninG Boarp Mat. 
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GAS MASK FOR CHEMICAL FUMES. 

A new rubberized khaki gas mask has been patented which, 
it is claimed, will withstand rough handling and the heaviest 
chemical fumes. It also protects the wearer against dust, gases, 
and smoke as well as against fumes. The construction is different 
from the ordinary muzzle respir- 
ator, ear-loops holding the de- 
vice in place. 

It is claimed that it will not 
crack or fall apart in handling, 
washing, or contact with dust, 
fumes, or gases. (The Hygeia 
Respirator Co., Inc., 142 Fifth 
\venue, New York City.) 





“MILADI-DAINTIE” APRON. 

\ new apron for the maid or 
housewife takes the form of a 
dainty one with a bib, designed 
like the customary maid’s apron, 
with a round apron part with 











“T) sn’? ' - 
Diamonn” Fumes Mase. a patch pocket for small ar- 


ticles. The apron is made of rubberized fabric, in gray, and 
comes packed in an individual envelope under the trade-mark 
“Ritz” enclosed in a diamond. This apron can be cleaned with 
warm water and soap but should not be rubbed and should be 
dried by hanging in some place that 
is not hot 
TOOL KIT FCR VULCANIZING. 

One of the mail-order companies in- 
cludes in its catalog a tool kit consist- 
ing of eight especially designed tools 
for use in tire repairing. The set, 
packed in a leather case for rolling up, 
includes a roller, plug pliers, a probe, 
rubber roughener, cement brush, shear 
snips, a knife, and a stitcher. 

(Charles William Stores, Brooklyn 
New York.) 





BraEnper Corp Tire. 


A MOLDED CORD TIRE. 

A tire which has, it is claimed, the best features of the 
plain, ribbed, and non-skid tires, is represented in the ac- 
companying illustration 
The tread is said to pro- 
duce a vacuum on wet 
pavements, making the use 
of chains unnecessary, and 
also giving strong traction 
on rough and hilly roads. 
(Braender Rubber & Tire 


Co., Rutherford, N. J.) 


A CLASSIC SANDAL. 

In the manufacture of 
rubber-soled, fabric-upper 
footwear, the producers 
are not simply approaching 
their rivals, the leather 
shoe manufacturers, they 
are already abreast of 
them in the race for busi- 
ness, and in some lines 
they are outdistancing them in the beauty and variety of design 
and in the quality of workmanship of the finished product. 

As an example of this equality a five-strap sandal is here 
shown. Designed on artistic lines, the shoe commends itself 





Crassic. 


for its beauty, while in finish and workmanship it is of the best. 
The upper is of white duck, the seams as well as the edges being 
bound with piping. The buttons are 
of white agate. The sole and heel, of 
white rubber, are joined to the upper 
with a neat, narrow foxing. The heel 
is low, being especially appropriate for 
growing girls, misses, and children, 
for which trade the sandal is intended. 
(The Columbus Rubber Co., of Mon- 
treal, Limited, Montreal, Quebec, Can. 

















A CUSHION INNER TIRE. rl 
An inner tire that contains number- “Acro” INNER TIRE. 

less cells or pores filled with air, like 
a sponge, tends to eliminate the liability to punctures and blow- 
outs. The “Aero” cushion tire shown here in cross-section is so 
made from Para rubber, molded to fit the casing. This cushion 
inner tire takes the place of the usual pneumatic tube and can 
be used with any make of casing or rim. This type of inner tire 
is made for bicycles as well as for automobiles. (Aero-Cushion 
Inner Tire and Rubber Co., 909 Ford Building, Detroit, Mich.) 





CONVENIENT FOUNTAIN PENS. 

A convenient design in fountain pens has been produced that 
has a metal cap on the end of the pen and this cap, in turn, is 
fitted with a ring for attaching to a watch chain. When the pen 
cap is in place, secured 
by screw-threads, the 
pen can be placed in the 
pocket with the assur- 
ance that it cannot slip 
out without attracting 
the notice of the wearer. 

This kind of pen may 
be obtained in a number 
of different designs in 
order to suit all tastes, some . being ornamented with 





“MercuanT” Writtne Ser. 


silver and gold mounting. In addition, one style in- 
cluded in the “Merchant” writing set comes in rolled gold, 
14-karat gold, or sterling ° 


silver, with collapsible 


pencil to match, both ae naa, lee |) 


having the ring in the : , 
“Victor” Cerrapsipte Fountain Pen. 
end. Both the pen and 


pencil in this set are provided with tubes containing, respective- 
ly, ink tablets and extra leads. A different model is made with 
a self-filling lever. (The U. S. Victor Fountain Pen Co., Inc., 
successor to United States Fountain Pen Co., 115 Worth street, 
New York City.) 


ADJUSTABLE RUBBER CURVE-RULERS. 
Those who use drawing instruments will appreciate the con- 
venience of these rubber curve-rulers. Two are of black and 





“Davenport” ApyustaBLe Curve-Ru ers. 


white rubber, respectively, sliding between steel ribbon’, and the 
third has a square lead bar sliding similarly, the whole rubber- 
covered. (F. Winthrop Davenport, Providence, R. I.) 
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United States Commerce in Crude Rubber for Calendar Year 1918. 


HE DECISION OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT TO MAKE OUT ITS 
T annual returns according to the calendar year, from January 

to December inclusive, instead of the fiscal year, from June 
30 to June 30, which had been the rule for many years, will make 
inferences drawn from them 
liable to some degree of inaccuracy. In the returns for the cal- 
endar year 1918, the for the first months ended 
June 30, have already been used for the returns of the fiscal year 
1917-1918, so that in using the figures it must be remembered 
that for six months they are identical in both annual reports. 


statistical comparisons and the 


Six 


heures 


CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS. 

For the calendar year 1918 the imports of crude rubber were 
325,959,308 pounds, a falling off of over 60,000,000 pounds from 
1917-1918, which was a record year for rubber importation. The 
value of the rubber was $146,378,313, nearly $60,000,000 less than 
in 1917-18. From the Far East, now the main source of rubber, 
the United States imported in 1918, 268,710,068 pounds, valued 
at $125,005,308, as against 312,322,887, valued at $169,086,900 in 
1917-18. From the Straits Settlements came 198,904,100 pounds 
compared with 221,389,870 pounds, from British India 9,248,210 
pounds, from the other British possessions 19,543,495 pounds, 
from Hong Kong 562,717 pounds, and from the Dutch East Indies 
37,344,813 pounds as compared with the 53,663,857 pounds for 
1917-18 
China 559,658 pounds, as against 11,763 pounds, and from Japan 
a like notable increase, 2,529,395 pounds as against 61,160 pounds 
in 1917-18. It is interesting to note that the Philippines sent 
666,012 pounds in 1918 and only 80,644 in 1917-18. 

The second source of rubber is South America. Brazil sent 
40,332,620 pounds, value $13,378,588, in 1918, and 41,277,914 
pounds, value $14,307,158, in 1917-18; Peru sent 1,373,751; Col- 
ombia, 884,792; Argentina, 390,734; Equador, 244,521; Venezuela, 
158,857, and British and Dutch Guiana, 53,477 pounds, in each 
The imports from Bolivia were 474,781 


From the French possessions came 15,680 pounds, from 


case a marked falling off 
pounds in 1918. 
. 
Third among the producers was Mexico, the imports being 
2,185,809 pounds compared to 1,033,087 pounds for 1917-18. The 
164,445 
158,140 pounds, from the other Central 


from Nicaragua 
American states 64,489 
West Indies came 51,680 pounds, as against 


imports from Panama were pounds, 


pounds. From the 
69,352 in-the previous period. Cuba sent 4,390 pounds. The im- 
ports from Africa increased slightly in 1918; from British pos- 
sessions came 76,264 pounds instead of 28,454 pounds, and from 


pounds instead of 38,414. 


Che other countries produce no rubber but act as middlemen 


Portuguese posessions 22,622 


for their own possessions and others. From Great Britain, the 
United States imported 6,627,165 pounds in the calendar year 1918 
ind 21,926,943 pounds in the 1917-1918 period; from ‘Portugal 
came 424,424 pounds in 1918; from France 160,318 pounds, and 
from Canada 2,712,336 pounds, compared with 4,247,287 pounds 
for 1917-18. 

IMPORTS BY CUSTOMS DISTRICT. 

There was some shifting in the amounts received by the various 
customs districts: New York 119,664,398 value 
$49,381,919, in 1918, showed a marked falling off from the 
171,643,218 pounds and the $83,365,120 of 1917-18. Washington, 
which means Seattle and Tacoma, received 109,557,617 pounds, 
value $51,099,147, a slightly higher price than the New York 
rubber ; San Francisco received 53,063,123 pounds worth $28,445,- 


with pounds, 


6/5, as against 80,907,215, a distinct decline in quantity; Buffalo 
fell to 693,490 pounds, Michigan to 336,194 pounds, Southern 
California to 78,345 pounds, New Orleans to 10,650 pounds. 


On the other hand, Ohio rose to 19,157,829 pounds as compared 


with 12,944,474: Massachusetts to 10,222,733 pounds, compared 
with 4,327,090 pounds; Dakota to 6,008,636, compared with 
3,471,093; Vermont 4,095,971 pounds, compared with 3,471,093; 
San Antonio 808,372 pounds, compared with 33,193 pounds, and 
Chicago 1,297,791 pounds, compared with 809,095. Philadelphia’s 
31,480 pounds and St. Lawrence’s 487,934 pounds are also in- 
creases. Omaha with 48,445 pounds and Pittsburgh with 96,732 
pounds, are added to the list this year while Florida is left out. 
The figures show the distribution of the rubber according to the 
official ports of entry; they throw little light on the statistics of 
the ports where the crude rubber was actually landed. 


CRUDE RUBBER EXPORTS. 

Crude rubber was exported from the United States in 1918 to 
the amount of 6,150,755 pounds, value $3,133,622. Of this, 
5,568,816 pounds went to Canada, 227,125 pounds to Australia, 
229,790 pounds to Cuba, and 123,395 pounds to England. The 
amount reexported in 1917-18 was 8,208,280 pounds, and in the 
year before, 12,355,898 pounds. 

GUTTA PERCHA. 

Gutta percha was imported into the United States during 1918 
to the amount of 1,207,986 pounds, value $225,922; of this, 354,794 
pounds came from the British East Indies, 306,241 pounds from 
the Dutch East Indies, and 524,160 pounds from British Africa. 
The amount imported in 1917-18 was 1,151,312 pounds. This year 
470,478 pounds came in at New York, 501,760 pounds at New 
Orleans, 228,696 at the Washington ports, and the remnant at 
San Francisco. To England, too, went 126,731 pounds of crude 
gutta percha. 

GUAYULE. 

Guayule amounting to 1,376,085 pounds, worth $413,484, came 
into the United States in 1918, 1,371,385 pounds from Mexico, 
the rest from Colombia. Almost all, 1,323,435 pounds, entered 
at San Antonio, Texas; 47,950 pounds at El Paso; 4,700 pounds 
at New York; 9,778 pounds of this was reexported to Canada. 
In 1917-18 the imports of guayule were 4,307,539 pounds. 

BALATA. 

The imports of balata in 1918 were 1,547,338 pounds, value 
$836,383, as compared with the 2,449,881 pounds and $1,278,610 
of 1917-1918 and the 3,287,445 pounds and $1,649,452 of 1916-17, 
a steady decline. It all came to New York; 535,065 pounds from 
Panama, 316,520 pounds from Colombia, 260,491 pounds from 
Venezuela, 218,868 pounds from British Guiana, 120,078 pounds 
from Dutch Guiana, 32,814 pounds from the Dutch West Indies, 
53,883 pounds from Trinidad and Tobago, 7,619 pounds from 
Brazil, and 2,000 pounds from Equador. Exports were: 652,902 
pounds to Great Britain, 9,639 pounds to Canada, 43,644 pounds 


to Japan, and 5,000 pounds to Greece. In all, 706,185 pounds, 


RUBBER SCRAP. 

The imports of rubber scrap in 1918 were 8,526,420 pounds, 
value $645,581. The United Kingdom contributed 4,741,202 
pounds, Canada 1,390,235 pounds, Newfoundland and Labrador 
64,205 New Zealand 83,345 Australia 10,000 
pounds, France 780,347 Italy 242,376 pounds, Cuba 
585,435 pounds, and Brazil 473,196 pounds. 


pounds, pounds, 


pounds, 


RECLAIMED RUBBER. 

Reclaimed rubber amounting to 2,904,234 pounds, value $502,176, 
was exported in tutn. In 1917-18 the figures were 3,284,953 and 
$567,278; this year’s figures are the lowest for both amount and 
1904 at least. 

JELUTONG (PONTIANAK). 

Free jelutong to the amount of 9,932,476 pounds, value $678,916, 

was imported in 1918, of which 6,807,262 pounds came from the 


value, since 
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British East Indies, including Borneo, and 3,099,282 pounds from 
the Dutch East Indies. For the preceding years the amount of 
free and dutiable jelutong in 1917-18 was 17,475,863 pounds, 
valued at $975,716; for 1916-17 only dutiable jelutong is reported, 
23,376,389 pounds, worth $1,044,022. The districts which received 
it were New York, San Francisco, Washington and Vermont. 


THE EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE. 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR ‘HANDICAPPED MEN IN THE RUBBER 
Industry. By Bert J. Morris and Charles H. Paull, Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance, Division of Education, Harvard University. 
Prepared by the Bureau of Vocational Guidance in Cooperation with 
Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, 311 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Edited by Douglas C. McMurtrie. (Paper covers, 125 pages, 
6 by 9 inches, illustrated.) 


oo VOLUME effectually states in untechnical language the 

opportunities afforded handicapped men in the rubber in- 
dustry. The basic features of the industry, the source of crude 
rubber, and the organization of a modern rubber factory are out- 
lined. Reference is made to these provisions for training workers 
and teachers in shop schools. 

The book chiefly consists of a systematic account, in the form 
of brief descriptions, of the operations used in the preparation 
of crude rubber for manufacturing purposes and those involved 
in the main manufacturing divisions of the industry, such as 
rubber footwear, rubber clothing, medical goods, mechanical 
goods and tires. The operations are treated in detail. After 
each description a brief statement is made concerning the time 
required to learn the work, the average wages paid at the pres- 
ent time, the opportunities for advancement, and the suitability 
of the work to various handicaps. 

The book is instructive and will doubtless prove helpful in 
assisting many crippled war veterans to self-supporting positions 
in the rubber industry. 


THE CONDENSED CHEMICAL DICTIONARY. COMPILED AND 
edited by the technical staff of the Chemical Engineering Catalog. First 
Edition, 1919; 525 pages, 6 by 9 inches. The Chemical Catalog Co., 
Inc., 1 Madison avenue, New York City. 


This volume is designed for technical and non-technical in- 
quirers who will find the book a short cut to concise fnforma- 
tion concerning the properties, derivation, grades, containers 
for, uses, fire hazard, and railroad shipping regulations of an 
extensive list of chemicals and other materials embraced in com- 
merce and industry. 

India rubber is cataloged under three heads, thus: P. 135. 
Caoutchouc, See Rubber. P. 267. India Rubber, See Caoutchouc. 
P. 406, Rubber, See Caoutchouc. Which is of course strictly ac- 
curate but not very informing. 

Balata is stated incorrectly to be “rubber gum.” 

It is somewhat surprising that in the descriptions of the fol- 
lowing named materials, their use in the rubber industry has 
been omitted; asbestos, barytes, caustic soda, fossil flour, glue, 
lime, lithopone, magnesium oxide, sulphur, sulphuric acid, talc, 
zinc oxide, besides other items described and used in the rubber 
industry in less important degree. In spite of these more serious 
omissions which will doubtless be corrected in subsequent editions 
the volume will prove valuable for reference in commercial and 
industrial circles. 





TRAINING IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. TRAINING BULLETIN 
No. 20, United States Department of Labor. United States Training 


Service; _C. T. Clayton Director. Govern~ent Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1919. (75 pages; 6 by 9 inches.) 

This bulletin devoted to training workers in the rubber in- 
dustry has been prepared for the use of instructors in factory 
training and for factory managers desiring authoritative in- 
formation on the subject. Much valuable information is con- 
tained in the first 17 pages concerning the various features of 
factory training such as the purposes in view, industrial rela- 
tions, operation, methods, and supervision. Following some brief 


remarks on wild and plantation rubber the manufacturing oper- 
ations are taken up. The operations involved in making rub- 
ber boots and various styles of shoes are explained in sequence 
with many illustrations, including the assembly of parts. Similarly 
the items of automobile tire manufacture are discussed, followed 
by a list of important defects to be covered by inspection. 

The pamphlet closes with a bibliography on rubber drawn 
from books, pamphlets and periodicals in the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., and compiled by the Research Section of 
the United States Training Service, April 1, 1919. 


AN EXPORT ORDER AND ALLIED TOPICS. (SECOND EDITION.) 
Foreign Trade Department, National Association of Manufacturers, 
New York City. (Paper cover, octavo, 48 pages.) 


This booklet is intended to show, by a series of letters, docu- 
ments and forms, the successive steps involved in handling an 
export order, and gives in reproduction every detail of the 
transaction from the first inquiry of the customer to the receipt 
of payment and close of the transaction. Another section gives 
facsimiles of various forms used in connection with export ship- 
ments, consular requirements of foreign countries, and other 
information of interest to houses doing an export business. 
There is added to this some account of the workings of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and the benefits accruing 
to members of that association. 





NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Ole BurraLo Founpry & MAcuHINE Co., BurraLto, New York, 
has had the excellent idea of distributing to the rubber 
trade a colored peace map of Europe. 
és 6 


Tue Raysestos Co., Bripceport, CONNECTICUT, HAS STARTED 
publication of a handsome house organ called “The Silver Edge,” 
to acquaint dealers with the uses of its brake-lining and the 
method of application, and to bring about better cooperation 
between the manufacturers and their customers. The 16-page 
magazine is printed in two colors, is copiously illustrated with 
half-tones and well-drawn diagrams, introduces several of the 
company’s salesmen, and includes other matter of special interest 
to automobilists and repair men. Another feature is a page in 
the form of a poster, which can be detached and hung up in the 
repair shop with advantage. 

* * * 

“THe Mason MAIL,” PUBLISHED BY THE MASon Tire & RUBBER 
Co., Kent., Ohio, after five months as a four-page bi-monthly 
will be expanded into a monthly publication of interest to out- 
siders as well as to those connected with.the Mason organiza- 
tion. The same name will be retained and the first monthly is- 
sue will appear early in November. Charles V. Gilbert will con- 
tinue to edit the publication. 

** * 

A PROOF THAT THE WAR IS REALLY OVER MAY BE FOUND IN THE 
sale by the Du Ponts of their war plants and equipment. The Du 
Pont Chemical Works of Wilmington, Delaware, issue a pamph- 
let containing lists of what they offer for sale. These include 
the grounds, buildings and fixtures of the big plants at Pompton 
Lakes, New Jersey, and at Hopewell, Virginia. The lists com- 
prise many articles used in general manufacturing equipment 
from engines and elevators to bolts and nuts; afso office, hos- 
pital and restaurant equipment. 

** * 

Tue Gittetre Rupper Co. Eau Crartre, WISCONSIN, HAS 
recently published two booklets, which have been distributed to 
all of the company. One is “The Square Deal,” an introduction 
of the company to the employe. It tells what the company has 
done, is doing for the workers and what it may help them to do. 
It is a frank talk on the elements which will result in progress 
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and inculcating sound 


The other k ’ é principles and regulations of 
the Industrial Federatio f the Gillette Rubber Co., which is 
described as “a democratic organization for the promotion of 
personal efficiency, a square | to every member and establish- 
ment of just and fair dealing in all our relations with each other.” 
Undoubtedly a study of these voklets must result in closer rela- 
tions between e < I 1 its employes 

* 7 * 

Tue MercHants Association or New York, YEAR Book, 1919: 
While much of the activity the Association was devoted to 
war work, as S. C. Mead, the secretary, shows in his portion of 
this twenty-first annual report, the many branches of public 
welfare over which the va is bureaus keep watch were by no 
means neglected. The readjustments needed by the return of 
peace have kept the many nmittees busy. The membership at 
the end of April was 5,881, the number of new members elected 
during the year being 824, the largest for any year since the 


lists of members ac- 
that 38 are 
The year book is illustrated by 
likeness of W 


Association was formed [he convenient 


1 


cording to their lines of business shows firms 


engaged in the rubber trade 


photographs including an excellent Fellowes 


Morgan, president 
* + « 


Dr. O. DE VRIES OF THE EXPERIMENT STATION AT BUITENZORG, 
Java, has published an authoritative book on the preparation and 
the properties of plantation rubber (“Beretding en Eigenschappen 
Plantage-Rubber,” Rubberstation, 
It is highly praised in an appreciative review by 


in “De Indische Mercur.” 


THE OBITUARY RECORD. 
FOUNDED AN IMPORTANT INDUSTRY. 

,jor WittraAM Wricut Harrat, who, with his brother, E. W. 
M Harral, founded the Fairfield Rubber Co., at Fairfield, Con- 
necticut, died recently at the home of his son in Mount Vernon, 
New York, aged 83 years. For some years he travelled in th West, 
and carriage cloth made by the company, 
took charge of the New York office and 
Broadway and Franklin street, remov- 
Ten years 


van Vereeninging Centraal 
Buitenzorg.) 
Romburgh 


Professor P. van 


selling rubber clothing 
and early in 1890 he 
sales department on West 
ing a year later to a larger building on Worth street 


ago he retired from business, after over a quarter century of 


sevice for the industry he founded, and made his home with his 
son, George Harral 

Major Harral served honorably in the Civil War, taking part 
in the battle of Fort Sumter and several other important engage 
ments, and later declined the offer of a very flattering position in 


the United States army 


FORMERLY A RUBBER MANUFACTURER. 


Edward J. Slattery, who died in Boston last month at the age 
of 69, was at one time foreman of the cutting room of the 
Para Rubber Shoe Co., at South Framingham, Massachusetts, but 


being appointed postmaster of that town by President Cleveland 


he retired from the trade, and later devoted much of his time 
to public service. 

He was for two terms a member of the State Senate and in 
1898 was the Democratic candidate for Lieutenant-Governor of 
Massachusetts, and in more recent years served as secretary 
to James J. Curley, formerly mayor of Boston, during his term of 
office. He is survived by his widow and four sons. 

A VETERAN RUBBER COMPANY BOOKKEEPER. 

George W. Cummings, for many years connected with the 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co., died at the residence of his daughter 
in Brookline, Massachusetts, September 20, aged 77 years. 


Mr. Cummings was of an old Boston family, the son of Daniel 


Cummings. He attended the public schools and on his grad- 
uation from the English High School, entered the employ of his 
brother, in the wholesale flour business, later becoming partner 
in the firm of Charles H. Cummings & Co. 

He afterwards became with the company 
which was formed to distribute the lines of several rubber foot- 
wear factories, and when that concern was discontinued he took 
charge of the bookkeeping department of the Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co., which department he conducted until that company was 
United States Rubber Co. After a total 
30 years with these companies, he retired 


associated selling 


purchased by the 


service of nearly 
with a pension. 

Leisure, however, became irksome after a time, and for the last 
few years he had been connected with a furniture concern in 
Boston. For some time his health had been impaired, and an 
operation for cancer was but a temporary relief. He is survived 
by his widow, a daughter, and a son, Thomas C. Cummings, who 
is salesman in New England for the mechanical goods depart- 
ment of the United States Rubber Co. 

A PIONEER IN RUBBER AND OILSKIN TRADE. 

Edward Macbean of the firm of Edward Macbean & Co., 
Glasgow, a pioneer in the rubber and oilskin trade of Scotland, 
died recently. He founded the business in 1876 and soon began 
to specialize in water-proof goods and oilskins. The frst 
factory was at Port Dundas. Some years later, mills were 
erected at Johnstone, near Paisley. 

The Macbean oilskins are known throughout the world, par- 
ticularly the heavy oilskin coats worn by seamen. 

The Breece expedition to the North Pole was fitted out with 
special clothing and rubber materials made by the Macbean 
firm. The Brattice cloth used in coal mines were an improve- 
ment of Mr. Macbean. 

Mr. Macbean was in the United States in 1910 and at that 
time was annoyed by a newspaper account of his condemning 
rubber, which he discovered through THe 


German artificial 


INDIA Rupper Wortp 


DEATH OF A SUCCESSFUL JAPANESE BUSINESS MAN. 

The death is announced of Genrijo Yonei, president of the 
Meiji Rubber Manufacturing Co., one of the most respected 
business men of Tokio, at the age of 58 years. Besides controlling 
the Goshi Kwaiska Yonei Shoten, Mr. Yonei was managing direc- 
tor of the Kirin Brewery Company, and a director of the Japan 
Sheet Glass Company, which were developed chiefly by his exer- 
tions 

TREASURY DECISIONS. 
FOUNTAIN PENS TAXED AS JEWELRY. 

Internal Revenue officials have decided that “a fountain pen 
ornamented, mounted, or fitted with precious metals or imita- 
tions thereof, or ivory, or pearls, precious and semi-precious 
stones or imitations,” or even a fountain pen consisting of a 
plain rubber holder containing a gold pen point, is subject to the 
jewelry tax on the total price for which such pens are sold. 
The Revenue Act of 1918, section 905, imposes a tax of 6 per cent 
on the selling price of jewelry, whether real or imitation, includ- 
ing pencils and pens. The penalty to dealers who fail to collect 
and account for the tax is a fine of $1,000. (Treasury Decision 
No. 2893.) 


CUSTOMS APPRAISER’S DECISIONS. 

No. 38153.—Protest 817082 of American Chicle Company, 
(Detroit). 

Cuicie.—Chicle sent from Mexico to Canada and there reduced 
to small pieces for convenience in transportation. Appraiser 
held it to be refined chicle and assessed duty at 20 cents per 
pound, according to paragraph 36 of Act of 1913. Claimed that 
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it was crude chicle, assessable at 15 cents by same paragraph. 
Opinion by McClelland, G. A. Chicle was not refined by any 
process. Protest sustained. (Treasury Decisions, Volume 37, 


No. 15.) 


RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES. 


HE inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs 
of the trade, but because of the possibility that additional in- 
formation may be furnished by those who read them. The editor 
is therefore glad to have those interested communicate with him 
(752.) 
facturers of tires in millimeter sizes. 
(753.) asks for the address of 
wood calender shells. 
(754.) An inquiry has been received for the address of a 
concern manufacturing rivetting machines for use in making 
outside boots for rubber tires. 


An export company desires the addresses of manu- 


A reader manufacturers of 


(755.) A subscriber requests addresses of manufacturers of 
security or lug bolts for one-piece clincher rims on European 
cars. 

(756.) A manufacturer asks where he can obtain the accel- 


erator anhydrousformaniline. 


(757.) An inquiry has been received as to buyers of uncured 
friction scrap. 
(758.) A reader asks for the addresses of manufacturers of 


improved machines for making square-rolled packing, imitating 
the hand process of folding rubbered cloth so as to make a 
packing square throughout. 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS. 
Addresses may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington D. C., or from the following 
Request for each address should 
be on a separate sheet, and state number. 


district or cooperative offices. 


COOPERATIVE OFFICES. 
Cleveland: Chamber of Commerce. 
Cincinnati: Chamber of Commerce; 

General Freight Agent, Southern 
Railway, 96 Ingalls Building. 


DISTRICT OFFICES. 
New York: 734 Customhouse 
Boston: 1801 Customhouse, 
Chicago: 504 Federal Building 





St. Louis: 402 Third National Bank . ae Chamber of Com- 
Building Philadelphia: Chamber of Com- 
New Orleans: 1020 Hibernia Bank merce. 
Building. Portland, Oreg.: Chamber of Com- 
. ‘ : = . merce. 
San Francisco: 307 Customhouse. Dayton, Ohio: Dayton Chamber of 


Seattle: 848 Henry Building. Commerce 
A man in Czecho-Slovakia requires tires for which he 
Send prices and catalogs 


Correspondence may be 


(30,667. ) 
desires to secure the 
United States 


also agency. 
Payment in 
in English. 

( 30,737.) 


currency. 


An American exporting company desires to pur- 


chase and secure agencies for the sale of rubber shoes and 
heels. 
(30,756.) A commercial agent in Czecho-Slovakia desires to 


purchase and secure an agency for the sale of rubber goods, etc. 
Correspondence in Polish or French. 

(30,766.) An agency is desired by a man in Belgium for the 
sale of hard rubber combs and novelties. Quotations should be 
given c.i.f. Antwerp. Terms cash, or 90 days preferred. Corre- 
spondence and catalogs should be in French. 

(30,791.) A retail merchant in France desires to secure 
agencies for the sale of rubber, and rubber heels. Quotations 
should be given c.i.f. Havre or Bordeaux. Terms, cash against 
documents. 

(30,817.) The representative of an American firm who is 
about to sail for Europe desires to secure agencies from manu- 
facturers for the sale of automobile tires and rubber goods. 

(30,818.) A firm in Spain desires to purchase on its own ac- 
count and secure an agency for the sale of balata and mechanical 


Spanish Payment against 


Correspondence may be in Eng- 


rubber goods. Quote cif. ports. 

documents, or 90 days’ draft. 

lish. 
(30,821. ) 


sale of rubber goods of medium to good quality. Quote c.i.f. 


An agency is desired by a man in England for the 


English ports. 

(30,827.) A corporation in Canada desires to place orders for 
a large quantity of rubber footwear. Bank references. 

(30,853.) A business Norway desires to secure an 
agency for the sale of rubber, rubber goods, etc. Quote c.if. 
Norwegian port. Payment through banks. 

(30,896.) A merchant in Poland desires to secure agencies 
manufacturers the sale of 
Correspondence may be 


man in 


from American and for 


rubber dental appliances and supplies. 


exporters 


in English. 

(30,915.) 
and shoes 
Orient. Cash against documents. 

(30,944.) A list of inquiries for American representation of 
rubber been the Consul 
at Valencia, Spain. Firms interested in this trade may secure 
copies of these lists upon application to the Bureau or its dis- 


An American firm desires to purchase rubber boots 


from manufacturers for export to its clients in the 


goods has received from American 


trict offices. 

(30,992. ) 
sale of automobile tires. 
preferably 90 days. 

(31,045.) A firm in Norway wishes to secure an agency for 
the sale of and to purchase rubber goods Quote c.i.f, Norwegian 
port. Payment through banks. Reference. 

(31,057.) An American firm is sending an agent to Czecho- 
Slovakia to establish permanent agencies for rubber goods. 
Reference. 

(31,073.) 
panies in the Dutch East Indies. 
tween the rubber trees. 

(31,079.) An importer from Italy, who is in the United States 
for a short time, wishes to secure an agency for the sale of belt- 
ing and rubber in Italy and Austria. References. 

(31,102.) A firm in Sweden wishes to secure an agency for 
rubber and silk raincoats for Scandinavia. 


A firm in Norway desires to secure an agency for the 


Quote c.i.f. Norwegian ports. Terms, 


Catalogs of tractors are desired by rubber com- 
It is planned to cultivate be- 


References. 


BILLBOARDS THAT BENEFIT BOTH PRODUCER AND CONSUMER. 
At a time of increasing agitation against the promiscuous erec- 
tion of ugly billboard advertisements to mar the natural beauty 


of the landscape, the “History of the United States,” as found 














AND INFORMING BILiBoarp. 


- a. 


AN ATTRACTIVE 


in the form of billboards along the principal state roads through- 
out the country, stands forth as a notable exception. 

These clever signboards not only advertise United States tires, 
but serve a useful purpose. They are attractive to the eye, helpful 
to the motorist and educational. They tell the distance to the 
next town and present interesting historic facts regarding it that 
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remain unknown to the traveler. Their adver- 


their 


might otherwise 


tising aspect is subordinate to convenience to the public, 


though none the less effective 


NEW INCORPORATIONS. 
rp.. Oct 1 (New Jersey), $100,000 rT. P. Ed 
r, both of Ro site: . Page, Hamplewood—all in New 
office, 266 als street, Newark, New Jersey. Agent 
iwards To manufacture, repair, purchase, sell and deal 
and tubes. 
r 6 (Delaware), $1,000,000. Mr. Bos 
well—all of Cincinnati, Ohio. Delaware 
Delaware, Dover, Delaware. To manufacture 
inner tubes 
2 (Ohio), $25,000. G. H. Gualt, 
pres nt vice-president; H. V. Barrett, secre- 
tary and | office, Nankin, Ohio. To manufacture 
(Maryland), $750,000. 
North C martes street; C. E. Er 
of Baltim« Maryland. Princi- 
altimore, Mayland. To buy, sell, 
in rubber tires, etc 
(New Jersey), $25,000. J. B. 
all of 


New Brunswick, New 
New Brunswick, New 
1ufacture, 


eptember 25 


Jersey. 
import, buy, and sell 


(New York), $500,000. 
r and C. H. Blessing, 
anufacture tires, 

York), $8,000. J. 
‘Breadw ay, New York 


(New 


1877 Broadway, 


York), $5,000. 


New 


rork), $5,000. E. B. 
Meyers, 80 Maiden 


W. H. 
ridge avenue, 
New York. 
rubber 

Evans; 


and tubes 


$25,000. T. L. 
aware. Relaware 
ling, Wilmington, 
ul nd acces- 


B. E 
Dunham, 
Road, 
Princi- 
tread 


$10,000 

é \ 
Tulane 

Ohio, 
Ohio. repair and 

New Jersey), $1,000,000. J. 

W. D. Reynol 1s, Cranford— 
Adams Newark, New 


re tires, tubes, 


Jersey), $100,000. A., E. 
r street, Trenton, New 

New Jersey. 
automobile 


Trenton, 
"and deal in 


ork), $25,000. 
ndway, New York 


September 22 (New rom) 
oth of 8745 2lst avenue; A. 
klyn, New York Princigal salen 
1i0), $10,000 me 
Hyning, Corner East Market and 
yver, 769 Johnston street, secretary; 
Building, general manager; T. O. 
all of Akron, Ohio, Principal 
Akron, Ohio. To manufacture 
s, waterproofing gloves, and to deal 
October 9 
ll of 


(New York), $6,000. 


vheim ’ nthal—all of 1877 Broadway, New 
manufac t 


cture Pros nterliner Co., October 13 (Delaware), $100,000. 
|. Vern both of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Camder New Jersey Yelaware agent, Corporation 

t ng, Wilmington, Delaware. To manu- 


Pattie, 311 


$250,000 W. A. Jackson, 
308 South Hill street 
retary; J 
North " Vine 
_ office, 125 
“Planet” 


rnia), 


$5,000. J. 
New York 


York), 
Broadway, 
$25,000 M, J. 
Forest 


York 


York), 
B. Denison, 505 


juffalo, New 


3 (New 
rk; F 


ipal office, 


$500,000 G. 

nt if t sident, treasurer and purchasing 
Oo , m ncipal office, 401-402 Railway Ex- 
Iding eattl hingt manufacture “Pathfinder” cas- 


( (Ww ishington), 


change Bu 
ings, tubes and 


ew York), $10,000. P. E. 
13 Park Row, New York 


Auto Tire Co., September 11 (Wisconsin), $100,000. C, 
J]. Hornyak; E. A. Makal. Principal office, Milwaukee, Wis- 
fo manufacture auto tires and supplies. 

Rul ybermetal Co., Inc., September 25 Maryland), $100,000. G. H. 
Pembroke, 663 West Fayette street; M. and E. Tretick, both of 9 South 
Exeter street—all of Baltimore, Maryland. Principal office, 210 East 
Lexington street, Baltimore, Maryland. To manufacture, buy, sell, deal 


in automobile tires. tubes, etc. 
Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., October 6 (New York), $5,000. 
j 1877 Broadway, New 


S. Bernheim; V Loewenthal—all of 
. To manufacture tires. 
Specialty Rubber Works, Inc., September 4 (New Jersey), $10,000. 
Morris, 1500 Boston Road; L. Bunzl, 121 East 72nd street; R. L. 
Lyon, 2767 Marion avenue—all of New York City. Principal office, 
Hedenberg Works, Plane street, Newark, New Jersey. To manufacture 
$14,000. 

street; H. Plotkin, 99 Forsyth 


and deal in rubber goods. 
Tire Accessories Mfg. Co., Inc., 
uF Rifkin, "37th street and Mermaid 
Principal office, Long Island 


Renniebut Rubber Co., Inc., October 6 (N 
; C. H. Tisserand; W. R. Waite—all of 
To manufacture rubber goods. 


Setpember 29 (New York), 
E. D. Loewenthal, 135 West 36th I 
street—both in New York City; L 
avenue, Coney Island—both in New York. 
City, New York. To manufacture tires. 
United States Victor Fountain Pen Co., 
$30,000. E. Hugetz, president. Principal office, 
York City. To manufacture fountain pens. 
Victory Rubber Manufacturing Co. ai July 
V. Van Duzen—all of Atlanta, 


\. P. Phillips, G. J. Reuter, and E. 
Fulton County, Georgia. Principal office, p a. Fulton County, Georgia. 
To manufacture mechanical rubber goods and other rubber products. 

Walter Jeanne, Inc., September 26 (New York), $5,000. Dr. J. W. 
and P. Appleton, and M. Goode—all of 353 Fifth avenue, New York 
City To manufacture rubber goods and apparel. 

Wayne Tire & Rubber Co., May 16 (Ohio), $600,000. H. T. Auerbach, 
Suffalo, New York, president; E. C, Love, secretary and treasurer; 
1. R. Platt, general manager, both of Orrville, Ohio. Principal office, Orr- 
Ohio. To manufacture automobile tires and tubes. 

Kentucky Tire Co., The, June 4 (Kentucky), 
president; L. Goodwin, vice-president; A. K. Goodwin, secretary 

of Hopkinsville, Kentucky. Principal office, Hopkins- 
To distribute Diamond tires and accessories and to 
rip and Devil-Grip patching kits. . 
estat tishesn “Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., October 9 (New York), 
Jacobs; S. Bernheim; W. Loewenthal—all of 1877 Broadway, 
manufacture tires. 
October 13 (Delaware), $500,000. F. R. Hansell; 
ion Pimm, both of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; E: M. MacFarland, 
& Trust 
deal in 


Delaware agent, Corporation Guarantee 
‘ilmington, Delaware. To manufacture and 
(Delaware), $500,000. F. R. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; R. M. Mac- 
Delaware agent, Corporation Guarantee 
Delaware. To manufacture and 


August 22 (Iowa), $1,500,000. T. P. 
Ritchie, vice president; F Simmons, treasurer; 
Princi ipal office, Sioux City, Iowa. To manu- 


Inc., The, June 4 (New York), 
115 Worth street, New 


14 (Georgia), $500,000. 


ville, 
Western 
,00dwin, 


$50.000 oO. 


Wyoming Tire & ubber Co., October 13 

Hansell; J. V Pi , both of 

Farland, Camden, New Jersey. 

. Building, Wilmington, 
go ods 


secretary 
tubes 


STATEMENT OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


the Act of 


etc., required by 
published 


Ruspsper Wor tp, 
1919, 


ownership, management, 
1912, of Tue Inpta 
York, for October 1, 


Statement of the 
Congress of August 24, 
monthly at New York, New 
State of New York, 8 on . 
County of New York. § i 
notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 

M. Hoag, who, having been duly sworn according 
says that she is the business manager of Tue Inp1a 
Russer Wortp, and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, requir ed by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and adare sses of the publisher, 
editor, and business manager ar 

Publisher, The India Rubber Publishing Co., 
New York City. 

Editor, Henry C. 

Managing Editor, 
chusetts. 

Business Manager, E. M. 


City. 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 


owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock.) 

Henry C. Pearson, 83 Agawam Road, Waban, Massachusetts. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person, or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 

aces which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 

» books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
a than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other secuities than as so 


stated by her 

E, M. Hoae, 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 

[SEAL] Frepx, SprRENGER, 
Notary Public, Westchester County. 

Certificate filed in New York County. 
My commission expires March 30, 1920. New York County Clerk. 

No. 186. Register No. 10188. 


Before me, a 
personally appeared E 
to law, deposes and 


editor, managing 


25 West Forty-fifth street, 


Massachusetts. 


Pearson, 83 Agawam Road, Waban, 
Massa- 


Henry C. Pearson, 83 Agawam Road, Waban, 


Hoag, 25 West Forty-fifth street, New York 


Business Manager. 
1919, 
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News of the American Rubber Industry. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

HE ENTIRE amount of the offering of $36,000,000 of the 
United State’s Rubber Co.’s common stock was subscribed 
for without calling upon the underwriters to take any part. 

Subscribers for only $2,316,550 par value.availed themselves of 
the opportunity to pay in four instalments, the other stockhold- 
ers preferred to pay $33,683,450 par value in full on October 1. 

The statement of the United States Rubber Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries for the six months ended June 30, 1919, shows surplus 
after charges and federal taxes of $10,815,750, equivalent after 
preferred dividends to $23.01 a share on $36,000,000 common stock. 
This compares with $10,283,025, or $21.64 a share in the cor- 


responding period of 1918: 

1919. 
$99,489,372 
77,144,870 


1918. 
$108,515,725 
82,439,561 
26,076,164 
11,991,289 
3,801,850 
10,283,035 
2,468,888 
12,108 
9,320 
7,792,709 
31,891,207 
39,683,916 
40,66 


,660 
39,643,256 


Total sales 
General expenses and ordinary taxes 
Operating profits 
Interest charges, etc 
Federal and Canadian taxes 
Net profits 
First preferred dividends 
Second preferred dividends 
Subsidiary companies dividends 
Surplus 
Previous surplus 
Total surplus 
Items applying to prior period. .............+. 


Profit and loss surplus 50,133,901 


The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co.’s balance sheet as of 
September 1, 1919, shows a surplus of $2,035,183, an increase of 
$352,986 over last year. After the signing of the armistice the 
Government cancelled many orders. This left a large inventory 
on the company’s hands, which has now been reduced $362,851 to 
$2,675,225. It has increased its working capital during the year 
by $514,099, the total now being $3,439,598, and is free from debt. 
During the year the company began to manufacture automobile 
tops. This business has proved very profitable and will be largely 
increased in volume. 

The company’s balance sheet, compared with that for 1918, is 
as follows: 


September 1. 


1919, 1918. 

Patents $1 

ce furniture 
Land and buildings 
Machinery and tools 
Cash 
Accounts receivable 
Liberty bonds 
Inventory 


1 
1,502,130 1,558,982 


$7,450,409 $7,607,395 


$750,000 
3,039,700 
1,552,000 


Preferred stock $750,000 
Common stock 3,100,000 
Bills payable 790,000 
Liberty bonds (loans) 325,000 
Accounts payable 253,257 
Taxes 65,101 
Accrued wages 21,866 
Surplus 2,035,183 





$7,340,409 $7,607,395 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, recently an- 
nounced that the $15,000,000 worth of second preferred eight per 
cent stock which was issued during the war was to be called in at 
105 on November 1. It offered to each employe the 
opportunity to subscribe for any number of shares up to twenty 
of its preferred non-assessable seven per cent cumulative stock, 
for which payment will be accepted at the rate of $4 monthly per 
share, to be deducted from salaries, payments to be completed 
within two years, subject to an interest charge on deferred pay- 
ments. Quarterly dividends of one and three-quarters per cent 
will be paid on the full par value of stock subscribed for. Special 


inducement will be offered to subscribers to hold stock. Subscrip- 
tions started October 29 and closed November 1, the total number 
of subscribers in the factory and office being 16,016 and their sub- 
scriptions amounting to $6,746,800. This did not include the plants 
in Canada, Arizona, or California. 

It has become known that the Mason “Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, 
Ohio, has a plan under way for increasing its capital stock to 
$7,500,000. No definite announcement has been made, but it is 
understood that sales for the time being are to be restricted to 
present stockholders. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is. issuing 
$10,000,000 of seven per cent preferred stock for the purpose’ of 
enlarging its plant. The immediate purpose of the issue is to 
provide the company with additional working capital, to construct 
a new mechanical building and a new steel rim plant, and to fur- 
nish additional equipment for plant No. 2 to increase its output, 
which consists of 3%-inch tires and tubes exclusively. The pres- 
ent output is 22,000 tires and 25,000 tubes a day; the additional 
equipment will raise this to 36,000 tires and 40,000 tubes daily. 
In the last complete eight years the amount of net sales and net 
earnings after preferred stock dividends had been paid were as 


follows: 

Net 
Earnings. 
$4,664,615 


Net 
Sales. 
$75,801,507 
61,587,219 
44,135,326 
25,319,476 
19,250,110 
15,720,907 
11,683,200 

7,462,581 


1,126,911 
566,752 


* Fifteen months—end of fiscal year changed from July 31 to October 31. 


For the nine months, November 1, 1918, to July 31, 1919, the 
net sales amounted to $59,145,396, and for the month of August 
the net sales were over $10,000,000, the largest amount in the 
company’s history, exceeding greatly the total year’s sales of 
nine year’s ago. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of California has issued 
$2,000,000 more of seven per cent preferred stock in addition to 
the $6,000,000 put on the market in July, making eight million out 
of the ten million authorized. 

The company has acquired 440 acres of ground at Los Angeles 
adjacent to the 600 acres, forming Ascot Park, that were first 
acquired. On this will be built also the plant of another subsidiary 
of the Akron parent company, the Pacific Cotton Mills Co., 
that will manufacture the cotton fabrics which enter into the 
construction of tires and other rubber products from the cotton 
grown in Arizona and Southern California. The Pacific Cotton 
Mills Co. has just issued $2,000,000 of seven per cent preferred 
stock, out of $3,000,000 authorized. The plant is expected to run 
33,000 spindles. 

Shares of The Fisk Rubber Co. are active, as the statement 
for the first eight months of 1919 is expected to be very favor- 
able. Sales are amounting to more than $5,000,000 a month so 
that last year’s total of $36,000,000 will be far surpassed. ° When 
the additions to its manufacturing equipment at Chicopee Falls 
are completed the company will be able to turn out 15,000 tires a 
day. For the last five years, surplus profits have been turned 
back into the business, but the directors now believe that a 
dividend on the common stock can be paid. This will be done 
probably before the new year. 

The balance December 31, 1918, of $4,425,923 had become 
$8,009,143 by September, 30, 1919, and the profits from January 
1 through September 30, 1919, were $4,199,399, 
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The Hodgman Rubber Co., whose factories are at Tuckahoe, 
New York, is issuing $1,000,000 of 8 per cent convertible cumula- 
tive preferred stock. The concern dates from 1838 and is the 
oidest in the manufacture of rubber goods in the United States. 


The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co. has applied to be listed on 
the Cleveland Stock Exchange. Its present capitalization is $840,- 
000 of 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock and $1,950,050 of 
common stock. This will be changed into an issue of 100,000 
shares of common stock of no par value and $2,500,000 of pre- 
ferred stock, with $5,000,000 authorized. This will be used to 
withdraw the old preferred stock, the remainder for working 
capital. Each holder of common stock will receive two new 
shares 


The 


for each share of $50 par value. 

McGraw Tire & Rubber Co. has been in existence ten 
years, manufacturing cord and fabric automobile tires, truck 
tires and inner tubes. The net sales, which were $746,000 in 
1912, will be over $7,000,000 in 1919. It has paid 12 per cent 
dividends on its common stock for the last three years. 


The Phoenix Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, that was organized in 
March, 1916, for the purpose of reclaiming rubber, is issuing 
$200,000 of 7 per cent preferred stock of a par value of $100 a 
share and $100,000 of common stock at $25 a share. Common 
stock will be sold only to purchasers of preferred stock at the 
rate of two shares of common stock for one of preferred. 

The proceeds of the new issue will go into new buildings and 
equipment. One large three-story building planned will turn out 
300 tires, 900 tubes, 20,000 pairs of soles, 20,000 pairs of heels, 
and 20,000 of other rubber products a day. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has sold $40,- 
000,000 of a total authorized issue of $100,000,000 seven per cent 
cumulative preferred stock to a group of Cleveland, New York 
and Chicago bankers. The proceeds will be used to retire its 
two outstanding issues of preferred stock. The new stock will 
be offered for subscription at $100 a share and accrued dividends 
and holders of present Goodyear stock, first and second preferred 
and common will have the preference. 


REFINANCING PLANS OF STANDARD TIRE CO. 

The Standard Tire Co., Willoughby, Ohio, is paying a 50 per 
cent stock dividend out of surplus and selling $350,000 additional 
stock to its present stockholders; one-half of this is common 
and the other half preferred. It is also increasing the common 
from $350,000 to $1,000,000 and the preferred from $150,000 to 
$500,000. 

About the first of the year R. J. Firestone, Tom A. Palmer, 
and E. A. Tinsman associated themselves together, interested 
Akron capital, and purchased the plant of the old Standard Tire 
& Rubber Manufacturing Co. at Willoughby, Ohio. The refi- 
nancing which has taken place is due to increased business re- 
quiring additional funds to handle the growing demand for the 
company’s tires. In the last three months, the concern has more 
than doubled its output and with the additional capital will now 
be able to increase it materially. 





DIVIDENDS. 


The Advance Rubber Co., Brooklyn, New York, recently de- 
clared its semi-annual divedend of four per cent, payable Sep- 
tember 10 on stock of record June 30, 1919. 

The American Chicle Co.. New York City, has declared a 
dividend of one per cent, payable November 1 on stock of record 
October 21, 1919. 

The American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., St. Louis, Missouri, 
and New York City, has declared its quarterly dividend of $1.50 
per share, payable November 1 on preferred stock of record 
October 24, 1919. 

The Ames-Holden-McCready Co., Montreal, Quebec, has de- 
clared its quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent, 


payable October 1 on preferred stock of record September 19, 
1919. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, Illinois, has de- 
clared its quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent, 
payable October 1 on preferred stock of record September 20, 
1919. 

The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, 
Quebec, has declared its quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent, payable September 30 on preferred stock of 
record September 24, 1919. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware, have 
declared a dividend of one and one-half per cent, payable Oc- 
tober 25 on its debenture stock of record October 10, 1919. 

The General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York, has declared 
its quarterly dividend of two per cent, payable October 15 on 
stock of record September 15, 1919 

The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has declared 
its quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent, pay- 
able October 1 on preferred stock of record September 20, 1919. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has declared its 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent, payable 
October 1 on first preferred stock of record September 15, 1919. 

The Hawkeye Tire & Rubber Co., Des Moines, Iowa, has de- 
clared a dividend of eight per cent, payable October 15 on stock 
of record October 1, 1919. 

The Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, has declared 
its forty-seventh consecutive quarterly dividend of one and 
three-quarters per cent, payable November 1 on preferred stock 
of record October 21, 1919. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New York City, has declared 
cash, $1 per share, and stock 
dividend of three per cent, payable November 1 on common 
stock of record October 18; an initial dividend of $2 per share, 
payable November 15 on eight per cent preferred stock of record 
November 1, 1919. 

The Keystone Tire & Rubber Co., New York City, has de- 
clared its quarterly dividend of three per cent, payable October 
1 on stock of record September 19, 1919. 

The National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York City, has de- 
clared its quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent, 
payable October 1 on preferred stock of record September 15, 
1919. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co., New York City, has declared a 
quarterly dividend of four per cent, payable November 10 on 
stock of record October 31, 1919, 

The Owen Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has started 
payment of accrued dividends on preferred stock, checks being 
sent to stockholders who have paid for stock bought during 
the last quarter of 1917 and the first quarter of 1918. In Detem- 
ber the company expects to pay accrued dividends on stock bought 
and paid for during the second and third quarters of 1918, and 
will continue this policy until all accrued dividends on preferred 
stock shall have been paid. 

The Portage Rubber Co., Akron and Barberton, Ohio, has de- 
clared its regular quarterly dividend of three per cent, payable 
November 15 on common stock of record November 5, 1919. 

The Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Massachusetts, declared its 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share, payable October 
15, 1919, on common stock. 

The United States Rubber Co., New York City, has declared 
its quarterly dividend of two per cent on its first preferred stock 
and a dividend of two per cent on common stock, both payable 
October 31 on stock of record October 15, 1919. The common 
stock dividend is the first since the interruption by the war and 
is accompanied by the declaration that it is the intention of the 


company now to place its common stock on a regular eight per 
cent basis. 


the following quarterly dividends: 
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The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, declared its quarterly dividends of two per 
cent, payable October 15 and 3lst, respectively, on preferred and 
common stock of record October 3, 1919. 


RUBBER COMPANY SHARE QUOTATIONS. 
The following rubber stock quotations on October 18, 1919, 
are furnished by John Burnham & Co., 41 South La Salle street, 
Chicago, Illinois: 


sid Asked. 
rT ee ere ee attbeenceceees s Je 96% 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., preferred.............. 103 we 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E IL, common............. 315 320 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I., debentures.......... 91 93 





Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, common...... 180 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, preferred....... 100 
Fisk Rubber Co., The, common...... i? yaaa 52 
Fisk Rubber Co., The (new), first preferred. 101 
Fisk Rubber Co., The, 2nd preferred......... 2 
Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co., The, common......... ae 83% 
Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co., The, preferred............ 104% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., The, common.............. 395 402 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., The, first preferred........ 109 111 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., common...............0e0. 153 154 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., first preferred............... 95 97 
Lee Tire & Rubber Co........ cond tibbaad haaikns code 2914 30% 
Marathon Ti:e & Rubber Co..... Haid on eerdawadassane ne 55 
Bee Sees Ge, Tish, COUIER sc cccccccceccsecsceece 188 195 
Miller Rubber Co.. Vhe. preferred....... cereeeega 103 106 
Rubber Products Co., The, common................++5- 135 140 
Portage Rubber Co., The, common................+.++. 136 141 
Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co............. 87 90 
United States Rubbe~ Co., common.............. ere: 123% 
United States Rubbe~ Co., preferred...... (oeeaetesces EEE 117% 


RUBBER INDUSTRIES ATHLETIC LEAGUE BASKET-BALL 
TOURNAMENT. 

Since the close of the baseball season the Rubber Industries 

Athletic League has turned its attention to basket ball to which 

it will devote Friday evenings throughout the winter. 

It is the intention of the League officials to put on the floor 
a team which will compare favorably with any team that ever 
passed a ball. Only one team will be formed from the entire 
league membership which will represent the League as a body. 
The line-up will include such well-known stars as Ruckert and 
Studebaker of Firestone, Reich and Dreyfus of United States and 
Belsky of Ajax. 

The court at Savage’s Gymnasium on 60th street near Broad- 
way, in the heart of the rubber district of New York, has been 
secured for each Friday evening during the season, beginning 
November 21. 

WINNERS OF THE WATCH FOBS. 

The baseball players, whose individual records during the sea- 
son won for them the watch fobs presented by A. G. Spalding & 
Brother were: A. J. Savarese, Ajax Tire & Rubber Co., Inc.; 
L. A. Mayborn, Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., W. Ruckert and C. 
D. Studebaker, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; L. Abbott and H. 
Knox, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; E. Head, E. Reich, J. 
Walsh, and J. Savage, United States Rubber Co.; and J. Gray, P. 
Teed, and G. Scott, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


GAS MASKS FOR INDUSTRIAL USE. 

The gas mask is rapidly finding its proper place in the indus- 
tries. Experience has shown that it has a wide application in 
protecting workmen from the noxious gases and fumes given 
off in many chemical operations. In rubber factories gas masks 
could be used around volatile solvents, such as carbon disulphide, 
carbon tetrachloride, sulphur chloride and certain organic accel- 
erators. In allied chemical plants they give good protection in 
pyrite smelting and roasting operations wherever sulphur dioxide 
or oxides of nitrogen are encountered. The war gave great im- 
petus to the development of better gas masks, and now the 
Bureau of Mines has established a gas mask department at the 
Pittsburgh Experiment Station, where masks of the army type 
will be developed for industrial use. 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO.’S NEW PLANT. 

The American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, having found its zinc oxide plant at Hillsboro, Illinois, 
too small to fill the growing demands for its output, has de- 
cided to build a new plant at Columbus, Ohio, on a 40-acre tract 
of land bordering on the Akron division of the Pennsylvania 
railroad. Construction will be pushed, and it is hoped to have 
the works ready for operation by January 1, 1920. 

At this plant will be manufactured the Azo ZZZ brand of zine 
oxide, and zinc ores free from lead for making this grade will 
be shipped from the company’s mines at Mascot, Tennessee. The 
company has other mines at Joplin, Missouri, and Platteville, 
Wisconsin, and smelters at East St. Louis and Hillsboro, Illinois: 
Caney, Kansas; and Granby, Missouri. 





WILLIAM D. ANDERSON HEADS BIBB MANUFACTURING CO. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Bibb Manufacturing Co., 
maker of tire fabrics, Macon, Georgia, William D. Anderson 
was elected president; E. T. Comer, chairman of the board of 
trustees; J. H. Porter, vice-president; J. I. Comer, second vice- 
president; Charles H. Williams, secretary and treasurer, and A. 
A. Drake, assistant treasurer. John A. Porter continues as gen- 
eral superintendent of the four mills at Macon, two at Porterdale, 
one at Columbus and another at Reynolds. 

Extensive improvements are being made at Columbus and in 
one of the Macon mills, and an auditorium and other community 
features are to be built in each of the mill villages in Macon. 
Bonuses have been paid to faithful employes according to period 
of service from three to ten years. The usual dividends were 
declared at the annual meeting. 





NEW EXPRESS PACKING RULES. 

Effective December 10 the use of paper wrapping for express 
packages weighing over 25 pounds will not be permitted. 
Ordinary paper boxes, wrapped or unwrapped, are also for- 
bidden. For shipments over 25 pounds, wooden containers, or 
containers of fiberboard, pulpboard or corrugated strawboard 
material are required. The cartons must be made of materials 
of specified “test strengths,” similar to those required for the 
freight service, and the containers must bear the stamp of the 
manufacturers certifying that the material used is of strength 
required for the weight of the shipment carried in it, as called 
for in the rules. Shippers are requested to study Supplement 
No. 5 to Express Classifieation No. 26, in which these rules are 
embodied, and copies of which may be secured at any express 
office. 


STANDARDIZATION OF GOLF BALLS. 

At its first meeting since 1914 the British Golf Rules Committee 
resolved to submit to the association a new rule standardizing 
golf balls. Changes in rules by the English authorities are usual- 
ly followed in America, and golf ball standardization will hardly 
be an exception. Such an innovation, it is believed, would pave 
the way for a firmer foundation for international play. With plans 
in the making in both England and the United States, and entries 
being booked for the 1920 championships next season may witness 
all titular play with a standard golf ball. 


RUBBER STAMPS AID ARCHITECTS AND DRAFTSMEN. 

Rubber stamps are being made that represent interior fittings, 
such as bath tubs, kitchen sinks with the faucets and so on, which 
should be convenient for architects and draftsmen who have to 
draw the same thing over and over again in different parts of a 
plan. The stamp prints the outline drawn to standard scale, and 
the impression can be touched up as required. Though only used 
for plumbing fixtures at present, the stamp offers possibilities for 
much wider application to parts of drawings that must be re- 
peated frequently — (“Popular Mechanics.”) 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 
Duffy and Sears, who have recently opened offices at 133 Front 
street, New York, as crude rubber brokers, are progressive 


young men who have grown up in the 














crude rubber business. 
L. A. Duffy began his rubber career 
with the New York Commercial Co. in 
1902 and was transferred from New 
York in 1907 to Manaos where he re- 
mained two years with A. H. Alden & 
Co., the parent concern of the New York 
Commercial 
Co. From 1913 
to 1916 he was 
connected with 
W R. Grace 
& Co, New L. A. Durry 
York City, re 
signing to go with the Hagemeyer Trad- 
ing Co. as assistant manager of the crude 





rubber Here he remained 
for two years and after a few months 
with J. Frank Dunbar, New York City, 


resigned to form the partnership with 


department 








: pie Mr. Sears 
S. H. Sears S. H. Sears also served his apprentice 
ship with the New York Commercial 
Co., from 1903 to 1911, when he went to the Firestone Tire & 


Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, as a crude rubber expert, and in 1916 
was sent to the Far East, visiting the Malay Peninsula, Java, and 


Mr. Sears 


was assistant manager of the Firestone crude rubber department 


Sumatra, in the interest of the Firestone company 


when he resigned to engage in business with Mr. Duffy. 


Che following appointments have been made by The B. F. Good- 


rich Co,, Akron, Ohio: Edward H. Fitch, for three years manager 
of Philadelphia branch, promoted to the position of manager of 
manufacturers’ sales for the entire Goodrich line, with head 


Smith, for twenty years in charge of 


quarters at Akron; C. H 
Diamond sales in Chicago and the mid-west district, promoted 
to managership of Chicago branch, in charge of both Goodrich 
sales and the entire Goodrich line of prod 


and Diamond tire 


ucts; N. E tor 
in the New York district, appointed manager of the New York 


Oliver, some years in charge of Diamond sales 
of all Goodrich products and retaining 


sales; E. P 


appointed 


branch, supervising sale 
Rowen, for fourteen years 
of Diamond 


Akron ° 


supervision of Diamond 


manager of Chicago branch, manager 


tire sales for the United States, with headquarters at and 


promoted to manager of Philadelphia branch, in charge of sale 
of both Goodrich and Diamond tires and the entire Goodrich 
line of products. 

F. K. Stephenson has been appointed export manager of The 
Portage Rubber Co., Akron and Barberton, Ohio, with head- 
quarters in New York City. He was formerly export manager 
for the Republic Rubber Co. in the same city. 

B. C. Swinehart has resigned as general manager of the United 
& Globe Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, and will return to 
Akron, Ohio, where for six years he was with the Swinehart 
Tire & Rubber Co. 

L. G. Chase, formerly 
Manufacturing Co, Rosemary, North Carolina, has been ap- 
pointed mechanical engineer of the Yarnall-Waring Co., Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

E. V. Peters, general sales manager of The New Jersey Zinc 
Co., New York City, will spend a month in the West, accom- 
panied by R. M. Neumann, of the Chicago office, manager of 
western sales, and will visit among other cities, Denver, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland (Oregon), and Seattle. 

C. T. Anderson has been appointed manager for The Portage 
Rubber Co., Akron and Barberton, Ohio, succeeding B. Ander- 
son-Smith, resigned, at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


efficiency engineer of the Rosemary 


S. B. Woodbridge has been made director of sales of the 
lithopone, dry colors and pigment division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware. He had been identi- 
fied with Harrison Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, for ten years prev- 
ious to the taking over of that concern by the Du Pont company, 
and was also sales manager for the Beckton Chemical Co., manu- 
facturer of lithopone and allied with the Harrison company at 
the time both were taken over by the Du Pont company. 

Leslie E. Freeman has been appointed resident representative 
of the American Chamber of Commerce for Brazil in the United 
States, with offices at 37 Liberty street, New York City. 

Curtis L. Moody, for the past four years with The Fisk Rubber 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, and manager of the schedule 
and mold engineering department since its establishment two 
and one-half years ago, has resigned to accept an executive posi- 
tion with The Perfection Tire & Rubber Co., Fort Madison, Iowa. 

E. T. Peterson has been appointed manager of the Buffalo, 
New York, branch of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania 

Captain Harry B. Tuttle has been appointed special representa- 
tive for bicycle and motorcycle tires and tennis balls manufactured 


by the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., with headquarters at Jeannette, 
































H. J. Morehead, for four years manager of the New York branch Pennsylvania 
a 
xz 
~t 
E. H. Fitcn C. H. Sirsa. N. E. Ovtver. E. P. Rowen. H. J. Moreweap, 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 

A* INCREASE of $20,960,780 in all kinds of property values in 

Providence is shown by the official assessment of the Board 
of Tax Assessors for the year 1919. In the list of more than 1,000 
individuals, grms and corporations that are assessed upon a valua- 
tion of $50,000 or more are the following that are directly, or in- 
directly, associated with the rubber industry: American Multiple 
Fabric Co., $94,380; Augustus O. Bourn, $84,640; Bourn Rubber 
Co., $272,580; Walter S. Ballou, $87,640; Joseph Banigan estate, 
$1,045,580; Samuel P. Colt, $219,060; Mary E. Davol, widow of 
Joseph Davol, $834,500; Davol Rubber Co., $500,000; Glendale 
Elastic Fabric Co., $117,300; International Braid Co., $1,079,320; 
William B. McElroy et ux, $118,100; 
Mechanical Fabric Co., $202,500; 
Revere Rubber Co., $1,346,200; 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., 
trustee under the will of Joseph 
Davol, $465,100; James E. Sullivan 
(trustee), $288,780; United States 
Rubber Co., $1,651,960. 


The Revere Rubber Co., Prov- 
idence, has purchased additional 
land at Valley and Eagle streets, ag- 
gregating nearly 35,000 square feet 
for the purpose of enlarging its 
plant. This with the land already 
owned gives the company a tract 
containing more than 1,000,000 
square feet. 

The property of the American 
Locomotive Works, containing 
about 450,000 square feet, was ac- 
quired more than a year ago and 
the rebuilt and new structure were 
recently put in operation for the 
manufacture of light rubber goods, 
especially druggists’ sundries. 

Since taking over the old Banigan 
Rubber Co.’s plant several years 
ago the Revere Rubber Co. has 
steadily increased its plant. The 
original factory buildings are now used for the manufacture of 
solid rubber tires for motor trucks, the production of pneumatic 
tires and tubes having been transferred to other plants of the 
United States Rubber Co., which controls the Revere Rubber Co 

Work was commenced during the past month on new build- 
ings that will add nearly 60,000 square feet of floor space and 
cost approximately $200,000. One of the new buildings will 
be used for laboratory purposes and the other for manufactur- 
ing. Both buildings will be of concrete and steel, three stories 
high. The laboratory building will be 150 by 50 feet and the 
manufacturing building, 120 by 100 feet. 


Another forward step in the movement for the welfare of its 
employes has been taken by the National India Rubber Co., at 
Bristol, by the installation of an excellent dental equipment. The 
outfit consists of a sterilizer and stand, an air compressor, unit 
equipment and dental chair, an aseptic table stand, dental cab- 
inet, a Bosworth light and a gas oxygen outfit. Employes may 
have dental work performed at only a nominal fee to help cover 
the cost of material used. Dr. M. J. O’Brien is in charge. 

A legal department has also been established which is to be 
conducted for the sole interests of the employes of the corpora- 
tion. Judge Frank H. Hammill, attorney-at-law, has been en- 
gaged to maintain an office at the company’s plant where he will 
spend a portion of every working day. Legal advice concerning 
personal and property rights will be provided without charge. 





War MemorrAL EReEcTED AT THE ALICE MILL OF THE 
Woonsocket Russer Co. 


The Glendale Elastic Fabric Co. has commenced extensive 
alterations and repairs at its four-story building in Providence. 


The Davol Rubber Co. has commenced the erection of a one- 
story pumping house at its plant in Providence. 

P. Raymond Wesley has been made general manager of the 
Davol Rubber Co., Providence, succeeding Edwin M. Caldwell 
who resigned October 1. Mr. Wesley has been with that com- 
pany in responsible positions for about 25 years. 


Day and night shifts are being employed at the International 
Rubber Co.’s plant in West Barrington, owned by the O’Bannon 
Corporation, owing to the pressure in the market for carriage 
cloth, one of the products of this concern. 


A twelve-ton boulder has been 
placed on the lawn in front of the 
office of the Alice Mill of the Woon- 
socket Rubber Co., facing Fair- 
mount street, Woonsocket, upon 
which has been mounted a bronze 
honor roll tablet of the employes of 
that corporation who went from the 
Alice Mill into various branches of 
during the 
It bears the names of 

The memorial was 
dedicated appropriate exer- 
cises on Saturday, October 11, in 


the country’s service 
World War. 


90 employes. 
with 


the presence of the entire force 
The Woonsocket Rubber Co. has 
recognition from the 
United States Government for tak- 
ing back into its employ every 
former worker who went into 
military or naval service, who ap- 


received 


plied for his place upon returning. 


Of the employes who went into 


service, more than two-thirds are 
reported as being back at their old 


jobs or better ones. 


WESLEY APPOINTED GENERAL MANAGER. 

y jpee APPOINTMENT of P. R. Wesley to the position of general 

manager of the Davol Rubber Co., Providence, Rhode Island, 
was a natural and fully deserved promotion of one who had risen 
step by step during a service of 
more than a score of years with 
that corporation. 

Mr. Wesley was born in Colum- 


bia, Connecticut, September 3, 
1871, and was educated in Hart- 
ford, that state, where he was 


graduated with the degree of B.S. 
from Trinity College in 1894, For 
three years, while in college, he 
“Hartford Tele- 
gram,” and after graduation be- 


served on the 


came buyer for a department store 
in Providence, Rhode Island. He 
entered the employ of Joseph 
Davol, founder of the Davol Rub- 
ber Co., in a private capacity in 
1898, and then served successively 
in the pricing and purchasing de- 
partments and as assistant to gen- 
eral manager C. J. Davol, now president of the company. Mr. 
Wesley was made manager of sales four years ago, and on 
October 1, this year, he became general manager. 





P. R. WEsLeEY. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN NEW JERSEY. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 
TRENTON NOTES. 

ISTRICT MANAGERS representing the Empire Tire & Rubber 
D Co, in all sections of the country recently held a three-day 


Twenty-two representatives 


conference at the plant at Trenton 
attended and plans were arranged for launching the sales cam- 


paign next Officials announced at the session that bright 


prospects 


year 


are held for the coming year, when all records in the 


automobile tire industry are expected to be shattered. 


The Empire Tire & Rubber Corp., Trenton, has engaged a 
number of women to act as inspectors of rubber goods at the 
plant 

The Zee-Zee Rubber Co., Yardville, New Jersey, has in- 


a plan to establish branches in the various cities of 
The 
town deposit between $250 and $5,000, according to size of terri- 
The deposit will be held for 


augurated 


New Jersey company requests that a merchant in each 


tory, with the rubber corporation 


one year at six per cent interest, the principal being returned to 


the owner when business connections are severed. 

Nicholas Loukopulos, a 
October 20 for 
products of the Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co., and establish 


former Trenton merchant, sailed on 


Patras, Greece, where he will introduce the 


agencies there for the sale of tires. The Acme company believes 
that with automobiling increasingly popular in Greece a big de- 
mand for American tires will ensue and the Trenton concern is 
the first in that field. 

The 


Spicer general sales manager, with offices at the Trenton factory. 


Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, has appointed John T. 
Mr. Spicer has been advertising manager of the company for some 
time 
The 
to the 


Atlas Tire & Rubber Co., Trenton, has changed its name 
Trent Rubber Co 
MISCELLANEOUS NEW JERSEY NOTES. 

Dr. Frederic Dannerth, a leading authority on industrial chem- 
istry, delivered on October 17 the first of a series of thirty 
lectures on corporation chemistry. This and other lectures in the 
same group deal with advance industrial surveys, from the point 
of view of the industrial chemist, of original sources of raw mate- 
rials and purification plants in the primary markets, including 
mines, forests, plantations, etc. Subsequent lectures will give 
directions in the line of efficiency in executive and advisory de- 
partments, of laboratory management for business purposes, and 
of the economic department. The lectures will be given at the 
College of Technology, 367 High street, Newark, New Jersey, on 
Friday evenings. 

The Victory Tire & Rubber Co. has changed its name to Rydon 
Tire & Rubber Corp. and discontinued its New York office at 5 
Columbus Circle. It is temporarily located at 610 Eighth avenue, 
Asbury Park, New Jersey, while its new factory is being built. 

The Driver-Harris Co., 
three-story reinforced concrete addition to its factory, 50 by 100 
feet, to cost $50,000. 

The Howe Rubber Co., of New Brunswick, New Jersey, has 
opened a new cafeteria on the roof of its plant for the comfort 


Harrison, New Jersey, is building a 


The opening was a chicken dinner 
The meals are being served at cost. The 
Albert, comptroller of the 


and convenience of employes 
for the 400 employes. 
idea was 
company. 


inaugurated by W. H. 


Charles Andrew Perkins, formerly office manager of the En- 
durance Tire & Rubber Co., New Brunswick, New Jersey, died 
recently at his home in New Brunswick, after a long illness, 
aged 32. He was a member of the New Brunswick Lodge of 
Elks and sang in the Christ Church choir at that place. 


The Braender Tire & Rubber Co., Rutherford, New Jersey, is 
putting up a four-story addition to its factory, which it is ex- 
pected will double its present production capacity. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 

age Otp Baitey Rupser Store, for over 30 years on Boylston 

street, Boston, is holding a sale preparatory to removing to 
an even more central location in the shopping district. The new 
store will be at 11 and 13 Avon street, directly adjoining the 
Jordan, Marsh Co. annex. The business will occupy the entire 
four-story and basement building, which will be refitted and 
equipped for the purpose. 

The C. J. Bailey Co., which succeeded to the business of the 
late Mr. Bailey, will continue to carry a full line of all kinds of 
rubber goods, but will add thereto a complete line of women’s 
ready-to-wear garments, gowns, shirtwaists, etc. M. S. Law- 
rence, the treasurer of the company, who will have general man- 
agement of all departments, was for more than 30 years asso- 
ciated with the late C. J. Bailey, and he will be assisted by H. E. 
Bailey, son of the founder of the house, and for several years an 
assistant to his father. While these new lines are to be added, 
the same attention will be given to the rubber trade, in which 
the house has become famous. 


The embargo on transportation has no terrors for the Ajax 
Rubber Co., of Trenton, New Jersey, at least as far as the Boston 
branch of the company is concerned. Motor trucks are bringing 
tires to this city, the run from the factory being made in 15 or 20 
hours. Big trucks holding about 700 tires are used, and on the 
return trips they are loaded with fabric. Thus time and expense 
are saved, with a certainty of satisfactory service. 


C. E. Aldridge has been appointed manager of the Boston 
branch of The Portage Rubber Co., Akron and Barberton, Ohio, 
succeeding G. D. Niles, resigned. 


Richards & Co., Inc., Boston, one of the oldest houses in the 
metal trade, established over a century ago, has recently entered 
the crude rubber business, making a specialty of Ceylon rubber. 
This new department is in charge of John Heard, who has been 
associated with the house for the last decade. 


Thomas C. Cummings, for many years connected with the 
United States Rubber Co., and its subsidiary companies, has 
associated himself with E. M. Hamlin & Co., bankers, Boston, 
where he is devoting much of his time to rubber industrial invest- 
ments. Mr. Cummings was first identified with the National India 
Rubber Co., Bristol, Rhode Island, later with the Mechanical 
Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and more recently until October 
was located with the mechanical department of the Boston office 
of the United States Rubber Co. 


H. C. Krimmel, who has been manager of truck tire sales in 
New England for The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has been transferred to the Chicago branch of that concern. He is 
succeeded by Robert C. Freeman, who has been with the company 
several years, first as truck tire salesman in some counties of 
this state, then given exclusive Boston territory, and later made 
special sales representative to large consumers of truck tires. 


The Boston Rubber Shoe Co. has opened a fine recreation room 
on the first floor of one of its big buildings at its Plant No. 2 in 
Melrose. The dedication exercises were held October 7, when 
various officials of the company were present, and addresses were 
delivered by Superintendent Philip C. Benjamin and by Mayor 
Adams of Melrose, who highly commended the efforts of the 
management in its social service to its employes. An interesting 
musical program was given under the auspices of young women 
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employed in the factory, and a dance followed the formal exer- 
cises. The new recreation room is large, well-lighted, has an 
excellent dancing floor, a new piano and will accommodate about 
400 persons. A matron and teacher of dancing and of physical 
exercises will be present when the hall is opened for the brief 
recess period in the forenoon, in some departments, and during 
the noon hour. 


The Associated Industries of Massachusetts held a two-day 
annual meeting in Boston October 22 and 23, which was presided 
over by its president, Frederic C. Hood, treasurer and general 
manager of the Hood Rubber Co., of Watertown. Mr. Hood made 
two addresses during the conference, one at the opening, and 
another on the second day, this latter being on the subject of 
“Employment Relations.” The address was an able one and re- 
ceived the hearty approval of the entire assemblage. Mr. Hood 
retired from the presidency at this meeting and was succeeded by 
Charles A. Andrews, who is prominently connected with a leading 
fisheries company. William H. Gleason, formerly of the Revere 
Rubber Co., Chelsea, Massachusetts, was reelected treasurer. 


Chester J. Pike, who for several years was New England 
selling agent for the United States Rubber Co., but who for the 
last decade has occupied a prominent position in the advertising 
world as New England manager of Hoyt’s Service, Inc., was 
chairman of the entertainment committee at the convention of the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, which was held in 
Boston the middle of October. 


The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, finds the 
growth of its leatherette department increasing to such an extent 
that it is erecting a special building on a lot adjoining its present 
plant on Portland street, Cambridge. The plan of the building 
is to have each operation of the manufacture isolated from all 
others and each room is separated by a twelve-inch fire wall. 
Four concrete storage bins are provided for the storage of 
chemicals. 

An interesting feature is the arrangement for carrying off 
vapors peculiar to the manufacture of leatherette. These vapors, 
heavier than air, are carried away through the floor. The com- 
pany is developing an extensive foreign trade for its leatherette. 


The Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, will soon build a five- 
story reinforced concrete storehouse, 75 by 52 feet, at an esti- 
mated cost of $75,000. 


The United Shoe Machinery Corporation is building a three- 
story reinforced concrete building at its Beverly, Massachusetts, 
plant. It will be 400 feet long and 120 feet wide, and will be used 
mainly as a storage warehouse. 


The Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Massachusetts, has greatly 
enlarged the scope of its machine shop, where a large amount of 
new equipment has been installed, thus better enabling the com- 
pany to handle its repairs, and also to manufacture its own mold 
equipment for tires and sundries. The company reports a marked 
increase in its export trade in druggists’ sundries during the 
present year. A dinner gathering of the management and em- 
ployes was held at the Phillips Inn, the evening of October 27, 
when plans for closer cooperation and mutual service were 
discussed. 


The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, has 
organized an educational department, to which all boy employes 
are eligible. It is under the supervision of Miss Louise Scott. 
English, spelling and bookkeeping are the subjects now taught, 
and shorthand and typewriting may be added later. The class is 
held three nights a week, the sessions lastmg from 5.30 to 6.45 
o’clock. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has appointed 
G. I. Engle, formerly manager of its branch at Springfield, Massa- 


chusetts, to be special manufacturers’ representative for the New 
England district. 





EASTERN NOTES. 

The Norwalk Tire and Rubber Co., Inc., Norwalk, Connecticut, 
is building a five-story addition to its factory, 85 by 160 feet. 
The foundations are now being put in and it is expected that the 
building will be completed by March 1, 1920. 

The Goodyear Cotton Mills, Inc., Killingly, Connecticut, re- 
cently offered its employes an opportunity to subscribe to its seven 
per cent cumulative stock. About 200 responded, of whom 13 
took stock to the amount of about $1,000 each and 36 others 
$500 each, the average subscription being $270, and the total, 
$54,000. This stock carries a bonus of three per cent to all who 
subscribe and remain employes of the company. 

The Mechanical Tire Co., Inc., 49 North Third avenue, Mount 
Vernon, New York, has increased its capital to $100,000 but no 
stock has as yet been issued. Aron Rubin is secretary. 

The Amalgamated Tire Stores Corp. of Delaware has been or- 
ganized to acquire the assets of the Newman Tire & Rubber Co., 
Inc., New York City, now operating eleven stores in New York 
and Pennsylvania and one in Baltimore, Maryland. No in- 
debtedness will be incurred and the new corporation will open 
thirty to forty more stores in other cities. The officers are: 
Stanley Newman, president ; Arthur Newman, vice-president ; and 
William Freiday, secretary and treasurer; directors—J. Robin- 
son-Doff, Edward R. Hewitt, George M. L. LaBranche, Jay Rath- 
bun, Jason Rogers, and Frederick A. Travis, in addition to the 
officers named above. The audit and inventory were made by 
A. H. Wahn & Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 

The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, has disposed of its branch plant at 17th and Glenwood ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, but has not yet vacated the premises. New 
property has been purchased on the northwest corner of Rose- 
hill street and East Allegheny avenue, where such changes as 
may be necessary will probably be made in the building already on 
the site. The company is also building an addition to its Wor- 
cester foundry and increasing the foundry capacity at its works 
at Providence, Rhode Island. 

The Keystone Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Keystone Building, New 
York City, has expanded its system of chain stores for auto- 
mobile tires and tubes so that the number is: now 171. They are 
to be found in every state in the Union and in all the import- 
ant cities. Each is incorporated separately as a subsidiary of 
the parent company. The company expects $20,000,000 worth of 
business a year. 

A. J. Sandhoff, who has been interested in various lines of 
rubber production for many years, has been made assistant sup- 
erintendent of the Habirshaw Electric Cable Co., Yonkers, New 
York. Mr. Sandhoff had been connected with rubber companies 
in the middle west for the past six years. 

Adolph Hirsch & Co., Inc., 53 Park Row, New York City, has 
been incorporated by Adolph and I. Henry Hirsch, the members 
of the former copartnership of Adolph Hirsch & Co., to continue 
the business of importing rubber and other. products from 
Brazil. The officers are: Adolph Hirsch, president; I. Henry 
Hirsch, vice-president and treasurer; and Arthur A. Glass, sec- 
retary. 

The following tire and rubber companies incorporated within 
the last few years in the State of New York, have been dis- 
solved: Durable Tire Co., Ironclad Tire Co., Overroad Tire Co., 
Queen Rubber Co., and the Worthmore Tire Co. The address 
of all at the time of incorporation was 1789 Broadway, New York 
City. 

The L. H. Butcher Co., Inc., having outgrown its quarters, has 
removed from 100 William street to 239 Front street, New York 
City, where it has consolidated its office and warehouse in the 
five-story and basement building on which it has taken a long 
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term lease. Increased quantities of color and chemical stocks will 
be carried. 

The 
elected George W 
Wilfred DuPuy has resigned his position as treasurer in favor 
of A. H. Price 

The Vulcanized Rubber Co., of Morrisville, Pennsylvania, is 
erecting a new brick office building 80 by 120 feet, adjoining its 


Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, has 


Daum assistant general manager, while H 


Pennsylvania 


plant 
ee 


Goodyear 


Sieberling, son of F. A. Seiberling, president of The 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has been elected 
president of the New Castle Rubber Co., located at New Castle, 


Pennsylvania. 


GOODRICH ADVERTISING DIRECTOR. 


BE APPOINTMENT of E. D. Gibbs as advertising director of 
The B. F. Goodrich Lo., Akron, Ohio, is in line with the 
in maintaining its publicity campaign 

among the leading advertisers of 


policy of that company 





the country. 

Mr. Gibbs has a national repu- 
tation in the advertising world. 
For twelve years he was adver- 
tising director of the National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
during which time he built up one 
of the largest advertising or- 
ganizations in the country and 
gathered about him a staff of ex- 
branch of pub- 
licity. Under his direction the 
company acquired the second 
largest printing plant owned by a 
private corporation. 

Resigning his position there, 
Mr. Gibbs associated himself with 
Robert Patterson, former vice- 
president of the National Cash 
Register Co. and conducted a business in Chicago as advertising 
and sales counsel. Five years later he took charge of the pub- 
licity of the Bush Terminal Co., New York City, resigning that 
position to become associated with The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

His appointment as advertising director is in harmony with 
Raymond, first vice-president, to be relieved of 





perts in every 





E. D. Gress 


plans of H. E 
the supervision of the company’s advertising and concentrates 
the full direction of advertising under the personal supervision 
of W. O. Rutherford, second vice-president. Mr, Gibbs’ appoint- 
ment in no way disturbs the present advertising department, 
which will be continued as heretofore under the direction of 
E. C 

Mr. Gibbs has gained a reputation as a writer and lecturer on 
advertising topics and has been prominently identified with the 


Tibbetts, advertising manager. 


development of advertising, having held the office of president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, of the Sphinx 
Club of New York and the New York Sales Managers Club. He 
is also a charter member of the Sphinx Club of London, England. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN OHIO. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 

THE ACCOMPANYING ILLUSTRATION, the upper picture shows 

the reunion dinner given in October by The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, to those of its employes, men and women, who had 
B. G. Work, presi- 
dent, presented gold service pins to 160 men, all but twenty-four 
The pins bear the company’s 
“wreath and G” and four stars, each star representing five years 
with the two cases father and son went up to- 
gether; there were cases of two and of three brothers having 


been in its service for twenty or more years. 
of whom are still on active duty. 


concern. In 


served the twenty years together ; six of the veterans were women. 

Among the officials who have served twenty years or more 
are: B. G. Work, president; H. E. Raymond, C. B. Raymond, H. 
K. Raymond, and W. A. Means, vice-presidents; and E. C. 


Shaw. a director. Among the speakers was Percy Leavitt, 


THE GOODRICH REUNION OF LONG SERVICE EMPLOYES. 





Gooprich WorkKING Force 1n 1873. 


whose portrait is shown, who has been with the company for 
thirty-nine years. He read a history of the company, ilustrated 
with slides, describing his experiences during that period. The 
lower group represents the entire working force of the Goodrich 
company in 1873, numbering less than 100 where to-day it is 


more than 20,000. 
AKRON NOTES. 


The Housing Bureau of The B. F. Goodrich Co. is offering to 
employes the opportunity of buying homes by the payment of 
$700 to $900 down.and the balance in monthly instalments. The 
houses are now being constructed in one of Akron’s residential 
districts and will sell for from $7,000 to $9,000. 

Liberty Park is henceforth to be called “New Goodrich Field” 
until familiarity with the name makes “Goodrich Field” suffi- 
cient. Improvements are to be made during the coming season, 
and it is expected that the park will be made one of the finest 
industrial athletic fields in the country. 

A. G. Underwood, until recently manager for The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has succeeded H. M. 
Bacon as sales manager for Diamond Tires and accessories. 

J. C. Lawrence, assistant treasurer of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, has been assigned to the post of director of branch opera- 
tions, succeeding C. E. Cook, who is now director of mechanical 
sales. 

T. B. Tomkinson, connected with The B. F. Goodrich Co. since 
its merger with the Diamond Rubber Co., has been promoted to 
the position of assistant to the comptroller of the company. 

He began his career in the rubber industry as a cost clerk for 
the Diamond Rubber Co. and was brought into prominence be- 
cause of his intimate knowledge of the company’s business at the 
time of the merger, after which he was made assistant auditor, 
a position which he held until his recent promotion. 

E. C. Shaw, for many years vice-president of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., is working energetically for increased facilities for the 
prevention and cure of tuberculosis in Akron. He is also head of 
the committee which will erect one of the most extensive poly- 
clinics in the world as a memorial to the Akron soldiers and 
sailors who participated in the world war. The latest move 
made by Mr. Shaw is the taking over by Summit County of a 
large sanitarium formerly operated by five counties. 


Employes of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, were 
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offered until October 6 to purchase from one to five shares of 
seven per cent preferred stock of the company in addition to 
that to which they were entitled as common stockholders. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, entertained 100 local 
tire dealers at luncheon September 24 and took them through 
plant No. 2 which has recently been put into operation. The 
luncheon was given to introduce George H. Bacon, formerly of 
Baltimore, Maryland, who has recently been appointed manager 
of the local sales branch of the company. It was announced that 
the output of the company has been increased from 22,000 to 
36,000 tires per day for the coming year. 


E. C. Vermillion, for the past year identified with the Ameri- 
canization work of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
made director of Americanization work of the public schools 
following the resignation of E. P. Wiles, formerly of Cleveland. 


The latest development in industrial sports in Akron is the 
formation of an industrial polo league, under the management of 
J. D. Thomas, formerly county treasurer. The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., The B. F. Goodrich Co., The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co and The Miller Rubber Co. are among the rubber 
factories who have joined the league. The games are to be 
played in a local amusement park. 


The Miller Athletic Association of The Miller Rubber Co., 
Akron, has won the industrial tennis championship of the city. 


The Akron Rubber Mold & Machine Co., Akron, has neither 
changed hands nor is considering such a move. To the con- 
trary, the officers of the company, consisting of S. W. Harris, 
president and general manager; W. E. Wilson, vice-president and 
assistant general manager, and G. F. Hobach, secretary and 
treasurer, are all active in their respective positions and authorize 
the announcement that decision has been reached to purchase and 
install new equipment and increase the size of the plant, which 
will enable the company to take care of its rapidly increasing 
insure improved service on deliveries to its 


business and 


customers. 


Arthur H. Leavitt, who returned to The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, in charge of pneumatic truck tire and motor products 
sales when he received his discharge as major in the Motor 
Transport Corps, has resigned to accept the position of assistant 
sales manager with The Akron Rubber Mold & Machine Co., 
Akron. He had been with the Goodrich company eight years 
prior to 1917, when he was the first Goodrich employe to enlist. 


The Portage Rubber Co., Akron and Barberton, has elected 
M. S. Long president in place of W. W. Wildman, resigned. 
The following appointments have also been made: H. M. Kerr, 
formerly auditor of factory costs and accounts for The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, controller; E. W. McCreery, formerly 
assistant sales manager of the Republic Rubber Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, assistant sales manager; B. M. Schreckingost, 
special factory representative with headquarters at the factory. 

The company has ordered the preparation of plans and specifi- 
cations for a three-story reinforced concrete addition to the fac- 
tory, to cost approximately $200,000. 


The Rubber City Clearing House Co., Akron, has increased its 
capitalization from $200,000 to $500,000, and is building a four- 
story building of modern construction, 125 by 150 feet with rail- 
road frontage, which will cost approximately $150,000. The 
concern deals in blemished seconds and surplus stocks of tires 
and also in raincoats, rubber shoes, hot-water bottles, etc., in 


the nature of seconds. 

The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron and Mogadore, Ohio, has 
appointed William G. Lerch superintendent. He was formerly in 
charge of tire production for The Miller Rubber Co., Akron. 


The insurance plan of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, recently adopted, operates on a service basis and not on 


that of salary. Employes may carry as high as $3,000 insurance 
after 20 years with the company. Ten years entitles a man to 
$2,000 and 15 to $2,500. The initial policy is for $1,000. These 
amounts are not affected by the State Workmen’s Compensation 
Fund. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has been cited by the War 
Department for its part in the war. The flag which was given 
the company as an acknowledgment of its patriotism is hanging 
in the lobby of the factory office of the company, 


Miss Gertrude V. Seiberling, daughter of F. A. Seiberling, 
president of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, was 
married to John L. Handy on October 4, 1919, at Stan Hywet 
“fall, the Seiberling residence. 

The American championship in balloon racing was won by 
Ralph H. Upson, pilot of the balloon “Goodyear II” of the Akron 
Aero Club, when he won the recent race which started October 1 
from St. Louis, Missouri. Upson was the seventh out of the ten 
contestants to report landing and the fourth to land in Canada, 
8:55 p.m. October 2 at Dunham, Que- 
bec. in a severe thunderstorm. The duration of the trip 
was 262/3 hours and the straight line distance, 1,020 miles. Up- 
son also won the 1913 race and R. A. D. Preston, another Good- 
year man whose picture appeared in THe INpIA RuspBer Wor.p 
for November 1, 1918, won in 1914. Both Upson and Preston 
are therefore qualified to enter the international balloon race in 
1920. 


coming down at 


“Every foreign-born workman speaking English and no man 
without his first papers by 1921,” is the slogan of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. in its Americanization program, aided by the 
factory school where aliens are taught to read, write, and speak 
English. There are now 61 classes weekly, and the entire course 
consists of 250 hours of class-room work in three grades com- 
prising conversational English, history and government, and the 
ideals of Americanization. Each student is advanced to the next 
higher class as soon as capable. 

CLEVELAND NOTES. 

The Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, has opened 
a local sales office at 1302-1303 Swetland Building, Cleveland, in 
charge of H. R. Portugal. Carl A. Schell, in charge of engineer- 
ing, also has his headquarters at the same place. 


The D. & M. Cord Tire Co., Engineers Building, Cleveland, 
is building a one-story brick building, 140 by 220 feet, for the 
exclusive manufacture of cord tires, and is planning a three- 
story brick, steel, and concrete building, 120 by 285 feet, to be 
started during the coming year. The manufacture of inner tubes 
will be postponed until completion of the latter building. The 
production of cord tires is planned to start about February 1, 


1920. 


The McElrath Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland, has accepted the 
factory site offered by the Chamber of Commerce of Ravenna, 
Ohio, which consists of ten acres of land west of the Erie railroad 
depot, adjoining the railroad on Oakwood street. The formal ac- 
ceptance written the Ravenna Chamber of Commerce, signed by 
R. P. McElrath as president of the company, was dropped in a 
box from an airplane so that it landed on the new factory site. 
Ground will be broken in the near future. 


The Zenith Tire & Rubber Co., Leader Building, Cleveland, 
has purchased 236 acres of land at the east edge of the city, 
between Euclid avenue and the Nickel Plate and New York 
Central railroads. Plans are being prepared for a group of 
buildings consisting of a power plant, main factory, and admini- 
stration building, to cost approximately $1,000,000. Construction 
work will start early next year. 

MISCELLANEOUS OHIO NOTES. 

The Pennsylvania Rubber Co., East Jeannette, Pennsylvania, 

has opened a branch office at 120 East 8th street, Cincinnati, in 
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charge of J. G. Smith, recently returned from overseas where he 


served as a lieutenant in Germany. 


The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. New York City, has leased 
for ten years the six-story and basement building at 212-214 East 
8th street, Cincinnati, Ohio, where the Cincinnati branch will be 
established 


Announcement has been made by the Rubber Products Co., at 


Barberton, that its output of tires will be doubled within the next 
sixty or ninety days. A large factory addition was recently com- 
pleted and is now being equipped with machinery. This concern 
is comparatively new in the tire business, having first engaged 
in it only two years before the war. Previous to that time it 


specialized on rubber sundries only. 


The vice-president and factory manager of The Master Tire & 
Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio, George H. Witsaman, has had i8 
years’ active experience in the tire indus- 
try. He was with The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, from 1901 to 1908, being the 
sixth man in its employ to build automo- 
bile tires. From 1908 to 1915, Mr. Wit- 
saman was with The Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., Dayton, as super- 
intendent, and from 1917 to June 1, 1919, 
as factory manager. In the interim from 
1915 to 1917 he was experimental and 
construction engineer in the experimental 





department of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron. Mr. Witsaman re- 
mained with the Dayton company until 


G. H. WITSAMAN, 


June 1 of the present year when he resigned to assist in the 
formation of The Master Tire & Rubber Co. 


\ convention of managers and salesmen including the export 
manager of The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, was held 
October 9-10, for the purpose of going over in detail the policies 
of the company for the coming year. Branch managers from all 


over the country were present. 


The Steele-Alderfer Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, manufacturer 
of woolen crates for transporting tires, hose reels, etc., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $85,000 to $250,000, to take care 
of its increasing business. Ground has been broken for the erec- 
tion of a number of fireproof buildings, and the present main 
structure will be enlarged by a two-story addition, 60 by 100 
feet. The new buildings will include a two-story one, 40 by 100 
feet, to accommodate a new large band sawmill; a new office 
building; a garage; and a dry kiln. Electrical machinery will 
be installed and a traveling crane to replace the present derrick 
system for handling logs. The officers of the company are: 
T. A. Steele, president; Charles McCuskey, vice-president; 
W. H. Schnabel, secretary; F. R. Steele, treasurer. 


Charles J. Hazen has been appointed advertising manager of 
The Marathon Tire and Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


The Perfect Rubber Co., Mansfield, Ohio, plans to begin the 
manufacture of rubber novelties, water bottles, and druggists’ 
sundries in the near future. 

The De Vilbiss Manufacturing Co., Toledo, Ohio, manufacturer 
of atomizers, etc., has increased its capital stock from $700,000 
to $2,000,000 for the purpose of carrying on its increased business. 
It has also purchased the plant of the Lenk Wine Co., in West 
Toledo, to provide a new factory for its Aeron system. This in- 
cludes seven brick buildings and four of wood, with a total floor 
space of 75,000 square feet. These will be remodeled and modern- 
ized. 

The East Palestine Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio, at its 
adjourned annual meeting, elected an entirely new board of di 
rectors, namely: C. F. Adamson, J. F. Stoddard, J. H. Whitten- 


berger, William G. Morris, C. F. Woods, S. B. McClure, and 
P. H. Murphy. The following officers were elected: C. F. Adam- 
son, president and treasurer; S, B. McClure, vice-president ; and 
J. F. Stoddard, secreary. 


JOHN YOUNG, FIRESTONE’S CHIEF CHEMIST. 


| ae Younc, chief chemist of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 

Akron, Ohio, was born in Perth, Scotland, in 1886 and ed- 
ucated at Perth Academy and the Royal Technical College at 
Glasgow, taking degrees with hon- 
ors in organic chemistry. 

Mr. Young started as assistant 
chemist with Thomas de la Rue & 
Co., London, England, his investi- 
gations being principally on gums 
and mucilages, printing inks and 
paper, and hard rubber for foun- 
tain pens. Later he proceeded to 
British Guinea, being appointed 
assistant chemist on a rubber and 
sugar plantation, and during his 
two years’ stay there, he had 
charge of all the scientific work 
in connection with the rubber 
production, including collection 
and setting out of seeds and seed- 
lings, fertilization experiments, in- 
vestigation of plant diseases, col- 
lection and coagulation of latex. 
In 1911 he went to Akron, Ohio, to work in the research lab- 
oratory of the Diamond Rubber Co., under Dr. Spence, and while 
there he published several papers, in collaboration with Dr. 
Spence, on the theory of vulcanization. 

In January, 1916, Mr. Young was appointed assistant chief 
chemist of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., and later in the 
same year was promoted to the position of chief chemist, in this 
capacity having charge of the general and research laboratory, 
and all compounding work and factory control. Early in 1917 
it was found necessary to enlarge the department, and a new 
set of laboratories was equipped to take care of the growing 
needs of the department which now has a staff of 45 well 








Joun Youn. 


trained men. 

Mr. Young passed examination for associateship of the Insti- 
tute of Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland in 1909 and was 
elected a Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry in 1914. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Chemical Society of London and a mem- 
ber of the Society of Chemical Industry in 1910. He is also a 
member of the American Chemical Society. 





MID-WESTERN NOTES. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


5 hae PortaGe Russer Co., Akron and Barberton, Ohio, has ap- 

pointed the following new branch managers in the Middle 
West: Chicago—J. V. Wedgewood, succeeding J. W. Wildman, 
resigned ; Minneapolis—W. R. McCarty, succeeding L. T. Ware, 
resigned; Detroit—S. R. Waller, succeeding L. T. MacGregor, 
resigned. 

The Victor Rubber Co., Springfield, Ohio, has opened a branch 
at 1720 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, Illinois, with F. A. Rich- 
ards as branch manager and George Hoff as office manager. Mr. 
Richards was formerly with the McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., 
Cleveland and East Palestine, Ohio, and Mr. Hoff comes from 
the Detroit office of the Victor company. 

The Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, has 
appointed Daniel McAvoy in charge of its branch at Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
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The Federal Rubber Co. of Illinois, Cudahy, Wisconsin, has 
appointed J. W. Culver, formerly district manager of the Bos- 
ton Woven Hose & Rubber Co., as manager of its mechanical 
rubber goods division. 

The Racine Rubber Co., Racine, Wisconsin, is building a four- 
story brick addition with basement, 175 by 80 feet. New equip- 
ment is being installed in the company’s power house, including 
additional boilers and a low-pressure turbine with direct-con- 
nected generator. The cost of these improvements will be ap- 
proximately $500,000 and it is expected that the plant will be 
ready for full operation about the first of February. L. T. Vance 
is vice-president and general factory manager. 

The Surety Tire & Rubber Co., St. Louis, Missouri, has in- 
creased its capitalization to $1,500,000. 

The International India Rubber Corp., South Bend, Indiana, is 
building an addition to its plant which will give it 4,000 extra 
square feet of floor space for storage purposes. A new factory 
building will also be erected at an early date. 

Charles E. Miller, of the Anderson Rubber Works, Anderson, 
Indiana, is building additions to the plant to add about 40,000 
square feet of floor space, making the total available floor space 
about 100,000 square feet when these improvements are com- 
pleted. One building is 108 by 108 feet, with basement, and all are 
of concrete, steel, and brick construction. It is expected that 
the new buildings will be roofed in by the end of November and 
will be operating in the spring after the installation of new 
machinery for the manufacture of the company’s tires and rub- 
ber-working machinery. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has appointed 
Frank S. Thrope local manager succeeding J. B. Olson at its 
store at South Bend, Indiana. 

The Indiana Cord Tire Co. has removed from South Bend, 
Indiana, to Mishawaka, Indiana, the adjoining town. The com- 
pany manufactures the “cord-inner-tire” composed of cord fabric 
with a breaker strip. R. W. Thomas is president and A. A. Peter- 
son is treasurer and general manager. 

The Palmer Tire & Rubber Co., St. Joseph, Michigan, manu- 
facturer of Palmer safety cord tubes and Palmer molded tubes, 
contemplates the building of an addition to its factory next 
year so as to enable it to manufacture a tire by a process de- 
signed by its president, John E. Palmer. 

The Canton-Blackstone Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has received 
authorization to do business in the State of Michigan with a 
capital stock of $15,000. Arthur L. Irish is secretary. 

W. P. Kastner, 2125 Michigan avenue, Chicago, Illinois, who 
makes a specialty of dealing in rims and rim parts for automo- 
biles which have not been recently manufactured, has opened a 
branch at 1741 Woodward avenue, Detroit, Michigan, with N. J. 
Gender as manager. Standard equipment is also carried. 

The Jaxon Steel Products Division of the General Motors 
Corp., Jackson, Michigan, manufacturer of automobile wheel 
rims, is enlarging its plant at an approximate cost of $250,000, to 
include two one-story buildings, 100 by 460 feet, respectively, 
which will be completed at an early date. 


SOUTHERN NOTES. 

Jack Miller has been appointed special Texas representative of 
The Portage Tire & Rubber Co., Akron and Barberton, Ohio, 
with headquarters in Dailas, Texas. 

The Hibbs Rubber Co., 200 South Boaz street, Fort Worth, 
Texas, has recently purchased a 20-acre site on the outskirts of 
the city, on which it will build a modern three-story factory 
building. This company has recently installed at Houston, Texas, 
a complete tire rebuilding plant equipped throughout with its 
own special machinery. It is also shipping this machinery into 
other states. C. D. Hibbs, the president, is the originator of 
the process and patentee of the machinery used in rebuilding 
tires by the Hibbs method. 





The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has appointed 
R. L. Benham manager at its branch at Houston, Texas. M. T. 
Smith, one of Firestone’s city salesmen in San Antonio, has 
gone to Houston with Mr. Benham. 

The Black & Decker Manufacturing Co. Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has broken ground for a new and larger building, 100 by 200 
feet, to be erected west of the present factory and connected 
with it. It will be of steel and brick construction to conform 
architecturally with the eight residences the company is building 
on Joppa Road, and will be finished like them in stucco, It 
is expected that the new unit will be completed by December 1 
so that operation may begin soon after the first of next year. The 
company has already moved its general offices from 105 South 
Calvert street to Towson Heights, Baltimore. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New York City, has awarded 
the contract for its new plant at Cumberland, Maryland. This 
will cost approximately $8,000,000 and will be ready for oper- 
ation in May, 1920. The capacity will be 10,000 tires and 5,000 
truck tires daily. The company’s “Caterpillar” truck tire is 
meeting with great success. 

The Portage Rubber Co., Akron and Barberton, Ohio, has pro- 
moted A. M. Fisher to the position of sales manager at its 
branch at Atlanta, Georgia, succeeding J. D. Pasho, resigned. 

The Pennsylvania Rubber Co., East Jeannette, Pennsylvania, 
has opened a branch office at Charlotte, North Carolina, in 
charge of John D. Williamson, formerly North Carolina repre- 
sentative of the company. 

THE RUBBER TRADE ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
LOS ANGELES NOTES, 
are Park, the site of the new plant of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. of California, at Los Angeles, is now the scene 
of great activity. Construction work is being rushed on a tire 
factory building 580 by 300 feet, of steel and brick, a ‘warehouse 
580 by 340 feet, and a cotton fabric mill 580 by 130 feet. The ulti- 
mate plans call for enlargement to four times the initial capacity. 

The steel strike in the East has to some extent interfered with 
the construction of the California Goodyear plant, but the work 
is progressing as rapidly as possible under the circumstances, and 
the company expects to be able to use as many as 4,000 workmen 
by the first of March. Practically all the men who assist in build- 
ing the plant will be given an opportunity to stay with the concern 
and to learn the tire-making business. 


The Goodyear company at Akron, Ohio, has turned over to the 
California company its established business in the states of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Nevada, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, and Hawaii. Until 
the completion of the Los Angeles plant, the Akron company will 
supply the California one at wholesale. A. F. Osterloh, secretary 
of the Akron company, has arrived in Los Angeles to assume the 
active management and succeeds Harry Chandler as vice-president 
of the California company. He is also vice-president and general 
manager of the Pacific Cotton Mills Co. 


The Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, has 
opened a branch office at Los Angeles. The manager in charge 
is Mr. Edelman, who was formerly with the company’s branch at 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

An active movement in support of the plan to make Los Angeles 
the cotton handling and shipping center of the Pacific coast is 
urged by the California Development Board. The board in its 
bulletin explains that the cotton production of the Southwest 
will reach approximately $43,000,000 this year, which is consid- 
erably more than half the value of the citrus crop. This is urged 
as a reason why the United States Railroad Administration 
should grant the city rates designed to develop this new industry 
of Los Angeles. It is believed that making Los Angeles a con- 
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centration point will have the effect of greatly stimulating pro- 
duction, as there are many thousands of acres in the Southwest 
on which cotton can be grown successfully. 

The first Southern California motor-truck tour, which ended in 


The 


caravan was a concrete demonstration to cities, towns and rural 


Los Angeles recently, proved to be a highly successful event. 


communities of the economy and reliability of the motor truck. 
Los Angeles tire dealers, automobile and business men are now 
talking of making it an annual event like the farm tractor demon- 
stration. Thousands of persons in cities, towns and along the high- 
ways gathered to see the trucks go by and to get an idea of what 
the motor truck will mean to them ih future transportation mat- 
ters. The first section of the caravan included a motorcycle and 
side car for the train captain, a pilot car for the tour manager, 
truck entered by the Automobile Club of Southern 


Then came a giant motor fire engine followed by a 


and a scout 


California 


line of 21 trucks of nearly as many makes, all carrying capacity 
loads, varying from hay to drug store supplies 
A new departure for tire companies is the establishment at 


various points by the Miller Tire Sales Co., of Los Angeles, of 
tire service stations for its customers 
Planet Rubber Co., Los Angeles, has completed arrange- 


of its new stock issue, the proceeds of 


The 
ments for 
which will be used for the enlargement of 


the marketing 
its plant 
SAN FRANCISCO NOTES. 


in order to take care of its increased 


The Pacific Rubber Co., 
business, has opened a branch in San Francisco at 150 Mission 
street. P. H. Stortz, the company’s sales manager in Los Angeles, 
who has an extensive business acquaintance throughout the state, 


has been given charge. 

Fitzgerald, manager of the San Francisco branch of the 
Rubber Co., has made arrangement with the National 
to distribute its tires through 


Ww. C 
Mohawk 
Tire & Rubber Co., of that city, 
Contra Costa and Alameda counties. 

The Pacific Coast Rubber & Supply Co., Inc., 316 Mission street, 
San Francisco, is now controlled by the following officers, who 
hold all of its stock: Irvin Reed, president and manager; Henry 

vice-president; Frank C. Stephens, and 

Mr. Reed was formerly Pacific Coast manager of the 
Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. Byrne was a 


firm, Squires & Byrne Rubber Co., Pacific 


D by rne, secretary 
treasurer. 
Republic 
member of the old 
Coast jobbers 


of California, 1210 Claus Spreckels 


The Hewitt Rubber Co 
Building, San Francisco, is the Pacific Coast division of the 
Hewitt Rubber Co., Buffalo, New York, and is in charge of 


Charles W. Harris. This office also controls the company’s busi- 
ness in Hawaii and the Philippines. Pacific Coast distributors 
have been appointed as follows: Howard & Litchfield, 700 Polk 
street, San Francisco; General Auto Supply Co., Broadway at 
Hobart street, Oakland, northern California ; J. B. Wood Tire Co., 
927 South Hill street, Angeles, California and 
Arizona; American Tire & Rubber Co., Broadway at Oak street, 
Portland, Oregon; Tomford Tire Co., 2115 Fourth street, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Salesmen of the Samson Tire & Rubber Corporation, of Comp- 
ton, California, in the Los Angeles district, held an enthusiastic 
A. Sleicher, presi- 


southern 


Los 


meeting at the factory during the past month. 
dent of the concern, gave a talk upon the technicalities of sales- 
manship, at the same time explaining the salient points of tire 


construction. 
MISCELLANEOUS WESTERN NOTES. 


The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New York City, has opened the 
following branches on the Pacific Coast: Bakersfield, California, 
J. E. Bradley; Fresno, California, W. A. Kidwell; Portland, 
Oregon, C. H. Mead; Seattle, Washington, H. M. Gagne. 


The cotton crop of the Tucson, Arizona, section is expected 
to reach 800 bales this year, valued at about $200,000. An ex- 
hibit of the local long staple will be displayed at New Orleans 
at the World Cotton Congress, under the direction of H. Lyon, 
managing editor of the “Tucson Citizen.” Local growers are 
preparing to undertake a campaign to destroy the wild cotton 
plants near the cultivated cotton fields of the Santa Cruz Valley 
with funds contributed by the State Horticultural Board and 
the county of Pima. No particular danger from the boll weevil 
which infects these plants is feared, as the variety of the weevil 
is not the same as that which has done damage in the southern 
fields, but it is considered best to take proper precautions. It is 
thought that this species of weevil cannot live through the sum- 


mer heat of Arizona. 


The International India Rubber Corp., South Bend, Indiana, 
has appointed C. H. Mayer manager of its western district, includ- 
ing the California, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington. Mr. Mayer was formerly with the 
United States Rubber Co. at San Francisco, Seattle, and Portland, 
and was its branch manager in the latter city for a number of 


states of 


years. 
: NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 

The Northwestern Tire Corporation, with Jack Rosenstroh as 
president and manager, has opened quarters at 444 Stark street, 
Portland, Oregon, for the distribution of the Keystone, National, 
Speedway and Batavia tires. The Northwestern Tire Corporation 
is one of 145 similar stores in the principal cities of the United 
States from one coast to the other. It will do both a wholesale 
and retail tire business 

Frazar & Co., New York City, manufacturers of chemicals for 
the rubber trade, have opened an office at Seattle, Washington, 
te facilitate Pacific Coast exports and imports. 

CANADIAN NOTES. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 

Ste CANADIAN CoNSOLIDATED Russer Co., Limited, Montreal, 

Quebec, has made the following changes in its officers and 
directorate : directors—Sir Charles G. Gordon succeeds R. C. Colt, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Molson, M. C., succeeds Ernest Hop- 
kinson, and W. Binmore succeeds Hugo Wellein. J. G. Barrows 
has been made an assistant treasurer and Walter Binmore has 
assumed the duties of treasurer in addition to those of secretary 
of the company. 

The Ames Holden Tire Co., Limited, a subsidiary of Ames- 
Holden-McCready, Limited, Montreal, Quebec, has nearly com- 
pleted its new plant at Kitchener, Ontario, including a main 
building 400 by 90 feet, two stories in height, and a power house, 
machine shop, laboratory, office, and cement house. 


The new plant of the Mount Royal Rubber Co., 1399 Messier 
street, Montreal, Quebec, is shortly to be completed and machinery 
is due to arrive this month. Talmon H. Rieder is president of 
the company. 

The Montreal Waterproof and Clothing Co., Montreal, Quebec, 
has increased its capital from $99,000 to $198,000. 


W. A. Black, vice-president and general manager of the Ogilvie 
Co., Montreal, Quebec, has been elected a director of Ames- 
Holden-McCready, Limited, of the same city. 


Ames-Holden-McCready, Limited, Montreal, Quebec, has 
opened branches in Regina and Saskatoon, of which L. T. Mc- 
Giverin will have charge. 

The Columbus Rubber Co. of Montreal, Limited, Montreal, 
Quebec, has established a complete line of rubber footwear at its 
warehouse at 41 Princess street, Winnipeg, Manitoba. G. W. 
Barrett is manager. G. H. Connolly is manager of the company’s 
branch warehouse at 709 Second street, west, Calgary, Alberta. 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE ACTIVITIES of the Rubber Growers’ Association in the way 
T of finding new outlets for the use of rubber can hardly 
be considered superfluous in view of the fact that despite 
the general European demand the stocks in England are larger 
than at any previous period. It has been difficult to find storage 
room for all the rubber arriving, and Liverpool and Manchester 
stores are being utilized, in addition to the London headquarters. 
The fact that ships have had to wait as long as four weeks at 
Liverpool to discharge has not troubled the rubber manufac- 
turer, though it has proved annoying to associated interests. 
Fine hard Para at 2s. 6d. per pound continues to show an in- 
crease of 7d. per pound when washed, over its plantation rival, 
and the fact remains that this premium continues much the same 
as was the case ten years ago despite all the efforts that have 
been made by plantation interests to show that there is no solid 
grounds for the belief in its superiority. 
RATES OF EXCHANGE. 

\ main topic of discussion with regard to foreign business is 
the rates of exchange, the present position of affairs not having 
been generally foreseen. Although the European countries are in 
the worst position, the state of affairs is not favorable to Ameri- 
can exporters. At the 
the United States Chamber of Commerce is discussing in New 
York the proposed standardization of rates of exchange, and a 
leading in the conference is being played by Marshall 
Stevens, M. P., chairman of the Xylos Rubber Co., Limited, 
Traffard Park, Manchester. 

TRADE CONDITIONS. 

Trade generally is brisk, nearly all departments of the rubber 

At the same time competi- 


time of writing a conference called. by 


part 


industry reporting themselves busy. 
tion is keen and more goods of inferior quality are being made 
than has been the case during the last few years. The prevail- 
ing labor unrest is responsible for a matter which is proving of 
considerable annoyance to those dealers placing large contracts. 
I refer to the clause now general in contract that prices may be 
raised before delivery. The clause is generally as follows: 
“Our price is based on the present rates of labor and material 
and is subject to our confirmation on receipt of order. Should 
any increase come into effect before completion of the order our 
contract price to be increased accordingly.” The buyer in some 
cases may be excused for an uncomfortable feeling that the 
“accordingly” may prove to be somewhat excessive as he has no 
means of checking the calculations. Still if these terms are not 
complied with there is but little chance of the business maturing. 
The proofing trade keeps busy and difficulty has been experienced 
in obtaining a sufficient number of hands. Owing to the high 
price of other outer coats and umbrellas the waterproof is being 
more generally worn than used to be the case, though it is a poor 
substitute for a great coat. One does not naturally see much of 
rubber and fiber soles for boots, but I was told by a manufacturer 
specializing in this material that he was bombarded with orders. 
An article for which there is a great demand at present on the 
Continent, particularly in France, is card clothing for cotton mills. 
The mills have to be set going again and the British supplies of 
card clothing are not bothered with the new French import tax 
on rubber goods as they sell by special arrangement to a depart- 
ment of the French Government which is financing the mills. 


WOMEN IN RUBBER MILLS. 
As stated in Tue InpIA Rupser Wortp of September 1, 1919, 
it certainly seems to be the fact that women workers in the rubber 
industry—I refer especially to those taken on during the war— 


are less seriously affected by the peace than was thought would 
be the case. In recent visits to rubber factories I have noticed 
women still at work on the rolls, wet mixing mills, spreading 
machines, etc. work which was formerly done exclusively by 
men. It would appear that where an old hand does not claim 
his job the woman is allowed to go on. 


LEYLAND & BIRMINGHAM RUBBER CO., LIMITED. 

At the annual meeting of the Leyland & Birmingham Rubber 
Co., Limited, held in September, with R. T. Byrne in the 
chair, a dividend of 15 per cent was declared out of the dispos- 
able balance of £83,936; £10,000 was put to reserve, mak- 
ing it £75,000, and £46,543 was carried forward against last 
year’s £28,933. In discussing the state of affairs at the various 
works at Leyland, Glasgow, Pierton and Mitcham, and at the 
foreign branch depots, the chairman spoke seriously on the labor 
position. After mentioning the considerable advances in wages 
and the system adopted of a bonus on output, he regretted to say 
that in common with many other industries in the country, they 
had suffered by the pernicious and suicidal policy of limitation of 
output which was still being pursued in many directions. He did 
not mind 47 hours or high wages, but he did ask for production 
and in a great many departments they were not getting it by a 
long way. It was seriously to be hoped that the operatives would 
realize the inevitable result of that disastrous policy before home 
and foreign trade was more seriously affected. 

At an extraordinary general meeting a resolution was passed 
authorizing alteration of the articles of association so as to 
enable the directors to increase the capital of the company in 
view of the suggested capitalization of the reserves. 


A NEW AMALGAMATION. 


The United Rubber Producers, Limited, has been formed 
with a capital of £250,000, to acquire works for the pro- 
duction of rubber goods for the cycle, motor and _ allied 


trades. One works already acquired is the New Turco Rub- 
ber Co., Limited, of Clayton, Manchester, .and another one is 
being negotiated for as a going concern. The Turco company is 
sole owners of two processes for the manufacture of rubber, 
which are expected to cause something of a revolution in the 
industry. The rebuilding of tires is to form a prominent part 
of the new company’s business, this being a branch of the trade 
not hitherto taken up in England, though I understand it is well 
developed in America. It is stated that the rebuilt tire can be 
retailed at about one-third of the price of a new tire. In this 
connection I may remark that the government tires which were 
offered to reclaimers as scrap rubber had been purposely cut 
through. Whether this was to prevent them being rebuilt I 
cannot say. Rubber sponges are also to be an important article 
manufactured, Louis Alexander, the chairman of the new com- 
pany, having been closely related with Mr. Leeson, formerly of 
the New Turco company, in the formation, a few years ago, of 
the Sorbo Rubber Sponge Products, Limited, whose works are 


near London. 
COHEN & WILKS EXONERATED. 
The name of this Manchester firm of waterproofers was 
adversely referred to in a recent report of the Parliamentary 
Committee inquiring into alleged defections in the Women’s 
Royal Air Force. A Court of the Air Force was _ subse- 
quently appointed to inquire into this and various other asper- 
sions and the result of their findings is that Messrs. Cohen & 
Wilks and Mr. Cohen, a member of the firm, are completely 
exonerated from charges in connection with contracts for coats 
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and skirts, made by Miss O’Sullivan, assistant commandant and 
clothing controller of the force. The main charge was that the 
garments were cut on the bias, but the court found that only the 
sample coat was thus cut, the deliveries not being cut in that way 
after the lady had complained to Mr. Cohen. It was not found that 
the contract negatived this form of cutting by which only a few 
inches of cloth per garment would have been saved. The result 
of the charges generally was that no one, either inspectors, 
officers or contractors, was really to blame for anything which 
had occurred, a somewhat common result when departments hold 
their own courts of inquiry. 
LONDON BUSES. 

A rubber authority has expressed the opinion that in less than 

two years all London buses will be running on pneumatic tires. 


PROPOSED BRITISH ROAD TAXES INCLUDE TIRES. 

Suggestions for keeping British roads in repair by the taxa- 
tion of vehicles, are made in the “Financial Times,” as neither 
the Government nor the local rates provide sufficient money for 
the purpose. It is proposed to tax automobiles according to 
weight on a progressive scale, so that a car weighing a ton 
would pay ten guineas or about fifty dollars and a car weighing 
a ton and a half would pay 465 shillings or about $116. The 
proceeds would be devoted wholly to keeping the roads in or- 
der. It also is proposed to tax pleasure cars in proportion to 
the dust they raise and to impose extra taxes on tires that cut 
up the road. English makers might thus be driven to manu- 
facture lighter cars which could compete with the American 
makes in the colonies and the foreign markets. 


AN ASSOCIATION OF JAPANESE CRUDE RUBBER MERCHANTS. 

The leading crude rubber Osaka and Kobe, 
Japan, have organized the Osaka and Kobe Crude Rubber Mer- 
chants’ Association the offices of Y. 
Miyagawa & Co., the standing manager, in Kobe. The other 
managers are Otomune Shoten, Limited, and the Yuasa Trading 
Co., Limited, both of Osaka, the Masuda Trading Co., Limited, 
and Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, both of Kobe. The latter firm will 
act as accountant’s supervisor. The by-laws of the association 
prescribe the procedure in all the transactions and disputes of 


merchants of 


with headquarters at 


members. 

Other Kobe members include the Ito-Cho Shoten, 
Ryutaro Shoten, Oyawa Shokai, Limited, Ogura Sutejiro Shoten, 
Kawanishi Zembei Shoten, Kato Shokai, Takahashi Brothe 
Shokai, Tsuhara Hilcojiro Shoten, Naigai Boyalci Kaisha, 
Limited, Nanyo Yashi Kaisha, Limited, Kuhara Shoji Kaisha, 


Imaeda 


Limited, Miyazahi Tatsujiro Shoten and Sugimura Sataro 
Shoten. 
The other Osaka members are Higashi-Indo Trading Co., 


Limited, Kawahara Girolsu Shoten, Furulsawa Shoji Kaisha, 
Limited, Mitsui Bussan Kaisha and Gomei Kaisha. 


FRENCH RUBBER STATISTICS. 

Crude rubber was imported into France in 1918 to the extent 
of 18,957 tons—a decrease of 3,644 tons as compared with the 
preceding year; 197 tons came from the United States and 12,910 
from Great Britain. The importations of manufactured rubber 
declined from 7,070 tons in 1917 to 6,526 in 1918. The United 
States furnished 2,863 tons of manufactured rubber in 1918 as 
compared with 2,705 tons in 1917; while imports for these two 
years from Great Britain were 3,138 tons and 4,146 tons, re- 
spectively. 

In the past six months of 1919, France imported 39,588,664 
pounds of crude and reclaimed rubber, value $29,907,400, the 
official figures quoted by “Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta Percha.” 
Of this 1,899,924 pounds came from French West Africa, 601,194 
pounds from Senegal, 548,504 pounds from the French Congo; 





England contributed 15,782,070 pounds, the British East Indies 
10,185,354 pounds, Brazil 4,687,861 pounds, and other countries 
5,882,755 pounds. 

The imports of January-June, 1918, were 21,787,655 pounds, 
valued $16,080,000, and in 1917, 29,159,142 pounds, valued $19,- 
697,000. The value of the manufactured rubber goods imported 
was $25,374,400 in the first six months of 1919, $11,078,800 in the 
same months of 1918, and $14,962,000 in 1917. 

The exports of crude and reclaimed rubber, January-June, 1919, 
were valued $4,886,400; in 1918 they were 4,471,812 pounds and 
in 1917 7,678,022 pounds. Manufactured goods to the amount of 
$15,112,400 were exported January-June, 1919. 


DR. ANDRE DUBOSC, C. E. 








i bey LIKENESS here shown is that of the noted French chem- 
ist, André Dubosc, editor in chief of our valued contempor- 
ary, Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta Percha.” 

M. Dubosc’s name stands high 
in the investigation and chemistry 
or rubber, and his books are 
standard in the literature of the 
rubber industry. His work, in 
collaboration with Dr. A. Luttin- 
ger, “Le Caoutchouc; Sa Chimie 
Nouvelle; Ses Syntheses,” pub- 
lished in Paris in 1914, and in 
English later in this country, 
shows deep research and is a 
valuable contribution on the sub- 
ject. Equally valuable is his “Les 
Cholsterols, au Point de Vue 
Scientifique et Industriel.” 

M. Dubosc is a tireless invest- 
igator, and a prolific writer, par- 
ticularly on rubber chemistry. 
Among his studies and conclu- 
sions may be mentioned the recom- 
mendation of the use of formic acid, in place of sulphuric acid 
in reclaiming; the discovery of a new process for separating 
pure rubber from combined sulphur in reclaimings; a method 
of determining the amount of uncombined rubber in reclaimed 
vulcanized rubber; an investigation of the treating of crude 
jelutong with acetone and ether; a study of the various methods 
of analysis of the sulphides of antimony; of the influence of 
hypophosphites on colored crépe rubber; a review of catalysis 
and its application to vulcanization; essays on rubber substi- 
tutes, etc. Many of these were prepared for and published in Tue 
InpIA Rupper Word. His briefs of the work of contemporary 
scientists, as published in his own journal, show a complete grasp 
of the subjects, much research and keen observation. 

M. Dubosc visited the United States in 1915-1916, and one re- 
sult of his inspection and investigation here was the instituting 
in Paris of a course in chemistry applied to rubber, similar to 
those in this country, in England and in Germany, the classes 
being held in his laboratory in Paris. 


Dr. ANDRE Dusosc. 





FRENCH TESTS OF PNEUMATIC AND SOLID TIRES. 





A’ IMPORTANT PARIS TRANSPORTATION COMPANY HAS 100 TRUCKS 

of 2% tons capacity running on dual pneumatics and is 
convinced that, for a 2%-ton load the pneumatic tire is superior 
to the solid because of its lower cost of maintenance and the 
greater tonnage transported by reason of the higher average 
speed. The experience of this firm is that with six-inch dual 
tires on the rear and the same size single on the front, the average 
tire life is 7,500 miles on the front wheels and 5,000 miles on the 
rear. There is reason to believe that if these trucks had been 
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designed originally for use with pneumatic tires the mileage 
would have been higher. 

Tests to ascertain the comparative advantages of solid and 
pneumatic tires for trucks were made by the Michelin company 
in France, using a pair of 2%4-ton trucks worked side by side, 
one of these trucks being on solid tires and the other on six-inch 
dual pneumatics. These tests lasted five months during which 
time the solid-tired truck ran 6,523 miles and the pneumatic-tired 
truck, 9,631 miles. The tests were brought to a close when the 
solid-tired truck became unfit for further service, a rear wheel 
being broken and the steering pivots very badly worn. The in- 
creased mileage, by reason of the higher average speed of the 
pneumatic-tired truck and the absence of visits to the repair shop 
amounted to about 50 per cent. 

The following advantages in favor of pneumatics were noted 
as the outcome of these tests: 

1. Lower cost of repairs and maintenance. 

2. Increased tonnage transported by reason of the higher 
average speed. 

3. Lower physical effort for the driver. 

4. Better performance on snow or on heavy clay roads. 

5. Truck less dependent on road surface. 

Tire makers are not all certain that the pneumatic tire com- 
petes with the solid for heavy haulage, certain ones holding to 
the opinion that each type of tire has its distinct field. In France 
the opinion is growng that modern large-size pneumatics can 
compete with solids and such tire equipment is being offered for 
useful loads of 2 to 3% tons. 

It is maintained that the 10 and-12-inch tire does not give any 
better riding qualities than a couple of six-inch, while it has the 
disadvantages of very high cost, great weight, and difficulty of 
fitting. 

In France only the soft-bead tire is known and some of the 
difficulties of mounting would disappear with the use of the 
straight-side tire. In France, too, the value of the detachable 
steel disk wheel has been thoroughly established by the severe 


tests of war service. (“Automotive Industries.” ) 





THE RECONSTRUCTION OF GERMANY’S RUBBER 


INDUSTRY. 
HAMBURG AS A RUBBER MARKET. 


AMBURG as a world market for middle grade rubber is a thing 
H of the past. The fact must be faced that only comparatively 
small quantities of “wild” rubber, with the exception of the Para 
qualities, will be collected and shipped to Europe. The experi- 
ence of Liverpool, which was an important market for this kind 
of rubber, has been, during the war, that the drop in the price of 
rubber to about 50 cents a pound for the best plantation grades 
has killed what interest the producers had in collecting wild rub- 
ber so that they have turned their attention to other raw mate- 
rials. 

This, will naturally affect Hamburg also, which will find besides 
in Amsterdam a new rival for the world rubber trade in addition 
to her former competitors, Antwerp and London, which have the 
advantage not only of dealing with their own colonies but of con- 
trolling abundant free capital in the hands of enterprising trades- 
men. The output of the Dutch East Indies plantations, which 
are owned almost exclusively in Holland, amounting to over 
50,000 tons a year, will be shipped for the most part to Amster- 
dam or will at any rate be marketed there. 

It will take all the enterprise, the combined effort and perfect 
organization of Hamburg business men to contend against the 
influence of the foreign markets and secure for Hamburg inde- 
pendence in trading and in the direct importation of plantation 
rubber to supply the needs of the German rubber industry. 

GERMAN TRADE NOTES. 

German Government control of industries keeps on. Small 

dealers in waste and reclaimed rubber are ordered, by a decree 


issued May 13, 1919, to turn over whatever stock they gather to 
twenty-two specified firms in Frankfurt am Main, Hanover, Ber- 
lin, Hamburg, Dresden, Leipzig, K6ln, Minden, Breslau and 
Liibeck. 

The German Government has sanctioned importation cf for- 
eign motor tires, under license; unlicensed importations will be 
confiscated. The “Gummi-Zeitung”’ criticises the measure 
sharply; it sees no reason for hurrying automobile business be- 
fore German manuracturers are able to procure rubber and to 
have their chance to compete. The Continental Caoutchouc & 
Guttapercha Co. has published a protest against the sanction. 

A “Protective Association of Inventors” has been formed in 
Berlin, which asks a government subvention to further its ob- 
jects, which are to see that German inventors are protected in 
their patent rights, which have suffered much from irregularities 
of all kinds during the war, and also to further the use of Ger- 
man inventions wherever they are likely to serve German in- 
terests and the reconstruction of German industries. 


HOLLAND’S RUBBER MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY GROWS. 

When the war broke out in 1914 the principal manufacturers 
of rubber goods in Holland were, Hevea at Hoogezand, Pompe at 
Amsterdam, Hollandsche Draad & Kahelfabriek, also at Amster- 
dam, Gebr. Merens at Haarlem, St. Joris, better known as Bak- 
ker, at Ridderkerk and Vredestein at Loosduinen. Many of these 
extended their operations during the war and the first two 
amalgamated with some other firms in the N. V. Vereenigde 
Nederlandsche Rubber Fabrieken, which has erected very large 
works at Doorwerth near Oosterbeck. Many new firms have 
gone into the manufacture of rubber articles, so that in the first 
months of 1919 there were 29 factories, large and small, in 
Holland where crude rubber was turned into finished articles. 

The closing of the ports created a great demand for tires of all 
descriptions ; rubber insulated wire, which had before been mostly 
imported, was made by the Hollandsche Draht & Kabelfabriek; 
the making of ebonite wares for the electro-technical industries 
was developed. The war introduced into Holland the cold vul- 
canizing process and the manufacture of surgical gloves and 
fingers, supplies, tobacco pouches, balloons, dentists’ supplies, 
valve tubing, waterproof sheeting, erasers and so on. The little 
pilot balloons used by the Royal Meteoroldgical Institute, which 
used to be imported, are now home made and a beginning 
attempted in the manufacture of tennis balls. 


ALUMINUM LATEX CUPS. 

That latex cups made of aluminum are in use on rubber 
plantations is well known and not particularly interesting. But 
the fact that they are made in the United States and by the 
hundred thousands is an- 
other matter and worthy 
of more than passing 
notice. 

The cup shown here is 
an American product 
made from a. straight 
sheet of pure aluminum, 
No. 25 B. & S. gage, and 
goes through six opera- 
tions before the cup 
assumes its final shape. 
The cups are finally 
cleaned in an acid bath 
and dried in hot sawdust. The fact that they nest is a con- 
venience, not only in shipping but on the plantation as well. 
(American Metal Works, 4865 Stenton avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. ) 








NesTInG TAPPING Cups. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
ISSUED SEPTEMBER 2, 1919, 


4,650. Tire valve E. E .Holt, assignor to Holt Auto Devices 
( be of Chicago, I 
4,670. Hard rubber pipe reinforced with metal embedded in 

t and encased soft rubber W. H Inve and H. A 
Hoffman, Ak oO assignors to The B Goodrich Co., 
ew York (¢ 

Re nt tire G. Stever, Akron, O 

Garment protector ( K. Guinzburg, assignor to I. B. Kleinert 
Rubbe ( B f New York City 

Tele f gray C. H. Lehman, assignor by mesne 
issig ‘ D " Products Corp.—both of New York 
{ 

( ng for pneumat tir I K Saker, assignor by mesne 
issignment t mself and C. G. Hawley—both of Chicz ago, Ill. 

D uble 1 f E. K. Baker, assignor to Universal 
iN ) ( ag Ill 

Der table m f t E. K. Baker, assignor to Universal 
R ( f < ago, Il 

Det t ‘ f FE. K, Baker, assignor to Universal 
R ( ( " I 

D t ‘ n for tires E. K. Baker, assignor to Universal 

( e | Ill 
D E. K. Baker, assignor to Universal 
z ( f ( g Ill 
) t I K. Baker issigz r Il al 
I ( f ( " I 
I t tabl E. K. Bak assignor 
{ ‘ R ( f { cago, Ill 
‘ G. J. Winter and C. S. Die 
I N 
W f Oua Manit Ca 
é W Seide ( g I 
( WwW. I W Cottage G Ore (Renewed 
R ‘ t W. G. Chipley, Omaha, Neb. 
I nd f ‘ tion f wheels. W.G. Chipley, Omaha, 
N 
Pr P ( ig I 
~ Pe ( 3) k Ha ick Heights, assignor 
f th in N. J 
\ ma $ eumatic tires L. M. 
War K 
Cor wardly channeled wheel 
I r G. G. Bucklan San Francisco, Calif 
\ g t ms J. C. Fuller, Sewaren, 
N | 
ISSUED SEPTEMBER 9. 1919. 

De < ~ 2 Ander 1, Binford, N. D. 

\ M. C. White, Los Angeles, Calif 

D ‘ t W. Brown, Peterborough, 
Kr 

Pneumat | ) Lor Eng 

Tire H. Dalwigk, 5 \ Tex 

N slip tread for a 1 bber margin and interior 

Ga nask ( WwW. | t F. H. Ma , Akron, O., as 
signors to The B. F. ¢ »., New York City 

Hose supporte — & 2 w ashingt n, D. ¢ 

Armored pr mat I er, I iton M 

Resilier re W G Sa Francisco, Calif 

Rubber heel, J. H, Ove rrenton, N. J 

D ap for tire v H. P. Kraft, Ridgewo N. 7] 

Resilier ( I Hopk Washington, D. ( 

ISSUED SEPTEMBER 13, 1919. 

Va for inflating t l t H. R. Gill, Ashland, O. 

Tire valve. L. H. S nd'E. H. Webb, Montrose, Colo 

Mill Salon . er teat ip ce 6 Anderson, 
Sprin gf ‘eld, Til a 

Resilient tire a. & assignor of ™% to I. J. Tatro— 
oth of Youngstown, O 

Sucti apparatus f x A. H. Tuttle, Cambridge, 
Mas 

Raincoat I W. Howard, New Y k City 

Pneumat arch Ip] R. S. Carling, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Combined pneumatic mattress and garment R. Werner, San 
| t ) ( ult 

Ela nfla ibber tire C. A. Morrison, Delaware, O. 

ISSUED SEPTEMBER 23, 1919, 

Rubber-soled shoe and met 1 of manufacture J. A. Dunphy, 
Groton, Mass., assignor by mesne assignments to United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Pate n, N. J 

Tire casing >. | Rand, CI go, Ill 

Tire rim J. H, Wager st, Akron, O 

Pneumatic tire 7 a. o pman, New York City 

Pneumatic tire w clincher rim, ete. J. T. Clark, Provo, Utah. 

Tire and m 1 of ning Delille Daigre, Levallois Perret 
France 

Reinforced pneumatic tire. J, F, Robinson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Combined solid and pneumatic tire A. F. Fairchild, Delavan, 
Wi 

Hot-water bag M. L. Reid, San Francisco, Calif. 

Collapsible box for shipping purposes ». Lenke, Cuyahoga 
Fal assignor to F,. T. Lahey, Akron—both in Ohio 

ISSUED SEPTEMBER 30, 1919. 

S} with « ined innersole, arch support, ventilator, etc, J 
T. Hay, Lochows anna, N | A 

Tread for pneumat tires R. W. Twombly, Freeport, Tex. 


Chemical Patents will be found on pages 











1,317,223. Cigarette and cigar case with elastic band for retaining con- 
tents in place, F. S. Russell, Glasgow, Scotland. 

1,317,235. Pneumatic mattress. C. H. Stonebridge, New York City. 

1,317,305. Inflatable knee-pad. U. C, Miller, Waurika, Okla. 

1,317,326. Hose clamp. H B. Sherman, Battle Creek, Mich, 

1,317,472. Fountain pen. F. . As hley, a yn, N. Y., assignor by 
mesme assignments to the Wahl C wv Wilmington, Del. 

1,317,478. Split rim for tires. W. N. Booth, eulanes to Kelsey Wheel 
Co., Inc.—both of Detroit, Mich. 

1,317,571. Smoker’s pouch. F. Goertz, Newark, N. J., assignor to The 
Scoban Co., Inc., New York City. 

1,317,585. Solid rubber tire C. Macbeth and H. C. Young, Birmingham, 
assignors to The Dunlop Rubber Co,, Limited, Westminster, 
London—both in_ England. 

1,317,615. Tire abr: a F Cordell, St. Louis, Mo. 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
ISSUED SEPTEMBER 9, 1919. 
192,509. Garter. T. D. Anagnostopoulos, Eunice, La., U. S. A. 
192,553. Fountain pen. J. Hillinger, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
192,595. Tire tread. J. W. Taylor, Kellogg, Ida., oy, 2 A. 
192,624. Pneumatic valve The Double Seal Tire Vaive Co., Detroit, 
Mich, assignee of W. P. Porter, Bronx, N. Y.—both in the 
U, A 
ISSUED SEPTEMBER 16, 1919. 
12,673. Garment supporter. W. D. Corder, Phillippi, Lf Va, U.S. A 
192,701 Pneumatic tire E. J. Kreis, Mendota, Ill., iy * 
192,708. Shoulder braces A. Malcolmson, Moorefield, , 2. 
192,734. Hot-water bag M. L. Reid, San Francisco, Calif., U. S. A. 
192,737. Tire valve M. C. Schweinert, West Hoboken, N. J., U. S. A. 
192,798. Valve for tires. T . Lowe, Renfrew, assignee of W. Good- 
wi Peterborough—both in Ontario. 
ISSUED SEPTEMBER 23, 1919, 
192,812. Rim for pneumatic tires. P. G. Beremand, Bay City, Mich., 
U. S. A. 
192,821. Demountable rim for tires. G. W. Clements, Detroit, Mich., 
U. S. A. . 
192,829. Auxiliary rim for tires in combination with wheel and main 
rim. C. G, Evans, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
192,832 Respir: Farr, El Portal, Calif., U. S. A. 
192,865. Bottle "Goause. J. G. Newman, North Sydney, N. S. W., 
Australia 
192,874 Waterproof garment with ventilated seam. C B. Shane, Chi 
cago, Ill., U. S. A, 
192,878. Reinforcing boot for tires. E. M. Steell, Spokane, Wash., 
U. S. A 
92,898. Collapsible rim for tires. The Baer Collapsible Rim Corp., 
assignee of C, jaer—both of San Francisco, Calif., 
U.S. A 
92,903. Patch for balloons, The Goodyear Tire & puter Co., assignee 
of H. T. Kraft—both of Akron, O., U A. 
/2,914. Transversely split demountable rim. |The a niversal Rim Co., 
assignee of E Baker—both of Chicago, Il. 
ISSUED SEPTEMBER 30, 1919, 
192,936. Tire abrader. F. N. Cordell, St. Louis. Mo., U. S. A. 
192,999. Ear drum. W. L. Stewart, Trenton, N. = we 
193,000. Resilient tire. FE, J. Taylor, Edmonton, Alta. 
193,016. Tire patch The Durkee-Atwood Co., assignee of H. C. At- 
wood—both of Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
ISSUED SEPTEMBER 3, 1919, 
129,029. Shock-absorbing device for airplanes, with rubber springs. Sid- 
deley-Deasy Motor Car Co. and Green, Parkside, 
Coventry 
129,048. Rubber face-pad for field glasses, etc. E. T. P. Goodyear, 
Colley Corner, Reigate Heath, Surrey. 
129,115. Fountain pen E. C. R. Marks, 57 Lincoln’s Inn —_, Lon- 
don. (Conklin Pen Manufacturing Co., Toledo, O., A.) 


129,141. 


Hollow rubber ring for expanding piston _packing-ring v. pS. m4 


acting pump for liquids, air, etc. Hewins, The Elms, 
Grimsby, Lincolnshire. 

129,159. Surgical douche apparatus. - H. McNamara, 1146 Mission 
street, San Francisco, Cali U 

129,195. Tire patch W. C. Wood, vs Western avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U. S. A. : 

129,233. Latex spout. Sir J. Anderson, 5 Whittington avenue, Leaden- 
hall street, London 


ISSUED SEPTEMBER 10, 1919. 


129,416. Parachute, case, and damp-proof lining. F. C, Mears, West 
Africa House, Kingsway, London. 
129,428. Rectal oarest. AD McIntyre, 128 Beach street, Jersey City, 
N. S 
129,592. Arch support with rubber pad. Orthopedists, Limited, King’s 
Cross Road, London. 
129,597. Valve for tires. C. J. Faurbye, Skjern, and S, Alstrup, Aarhus 
both in Denmark. 
ISSUED SEPTEMBER 17, 1919. 
129,744 Tire valve J. N. Newsom, 2714 La Salle street, St. Louis, 
Mo., U. S. A. 
129,756. Rubber heel lift recessed for inserting metal plate. I. Henne, 
957 Kent avenue, Brooklyn, U.S. 
129,783. Self-sealing pneumatic tire, etc. C, “A. Cleghorn, Brackenside, 
Woburn Sands, Bedfordshire. 
129,852. Resilient tire with core of cork sections, etc. A, E, Williams, 
30 East Parade, Rhyl, Denbighshire. 
129,914. Metal plate to protect rubber heels when being applied. F. A. 
Nolan, 216 New York Life Building, St. Paul, Minn., U. S. A 


86, 8&7. Machinery Patents on pages 972. 
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129,917. 
129,965. 


130,147. 


130,280. 


130,282. 


130,306. 


130,331. 


116,048 
116,200 
116,353. 
117,499. 


118,413 


118,554. 


118,730. 


,067. 


113. 


112,581 


744, 


Foot-arch support. T. Coffey, 901 South Mabel street, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Life-saving garment. D. Del Re, Iron River, Mich., U. S. A. 
(Not yet accepted.) ro 


ISSUED SEPTEMBER 24, 1919, 


Artificial feet with rubber cushions to restrain ankle 
W. H. Tresidder, trading as R. Grossmith, 
street, Strand, London. 

Boot sole with top and bottom layers of wood and one or more 
intermediate layers of rubber, canvas, etc. V. Buckland, 68 
Windmill Road, West Croydon, Surrey. 

Rubber band with means for adjusting tension and _dis- 


movement. 
12 Burleigh 


stam 
mantling. F. Phenan, Bulla-Harre, Campbell street, East 
ew, Victoria, Australia. 
Stethoscope. J. D. Pollard, 2755 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill... U. S, A. 
rim for tires. B. Tamburello, New York City, 


Demountable 
1. S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 
Southampton, (Not yet accepted.) 


lon, near 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF APPLICATION. 


(July 29, 1918.) Helder for cup and dripping spout in tapping. 
Kapoewas Rubber 
(February 3, 1915.) Elastic 
bullet-proof cuirasses. A. Delille-Daigre, G. 

d S. de Szepezynski, 

’ 1918.) Pneumatic valve. Holt Auto 
(October 5, 1918.) .seapoavesnente in leggings. 
née B rgougnan 

1918.) Respir: itory apparatus 
S Kent. 

Hose coupling. J. B. 
Resilient tire for vehicle 


as lining for 
de St. arc, 


insulated fender 


Devices Co, 
Mme,: E, 
for use in rarified 
Gagné. 

wheels, J. A. 
heels. B. W. 


Improvements in rubber 


for 


1918.) 


28, 1916.) walking on the water 
; a> a 


1916.) 


Apparatus 


Floating apparatus for walking on the 


suit. J. E. Lepage 
= pneumatic tires 


voor Banden en 


Life-saving 
Sectional 


Berendenck’s 





casing 


Société Anonyme Syndicas 
Deelen 
(October 30, 


d’Annonay, 
1 


1918.) Non-skidding tire casing. ritier, 96 
Saint-Etienne (Loire). 
1915.) Gas Mask. G. R._ Delattre. 

1918.) Improvements in hollow bodies made 
fabric, and their process of manufacture 


»ber " 
ver 30, 
rized cord 





Gas mask permitting prolonged stay in 
Pissot. 

improvements ~— 
Co., Chicago, II1., 
Beaumont, née O. 
1918.) First certificate of 
1916, for improvements in 
pens. D. Cameron 


1915.) 
atmospheres. 
1918.) Tire 
Wheel 
Mme 


oper 

(December 24, 
unbreathable 

(August 27, 
Martin Cushion 

f vest 

y 16, 
November 4, 

other fountain 


Moran 1 and 
Ne ~wman., 

addition to patent 
stylographic 


and 


TRADE MARKS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


above representation of statue of Liberty 
horizontal rectangle beside vertical rectangle—rubber tire 
Liberty Patch Co., Oklahoma, Okla. : 
AUTOGRAPH—fountain pens. Charles R. Keeran, Chi- 


The initials R & L 
Rosman & Laveson, 

The word SaFEPACK 
bined, plain or 
waterproof, for 
Boston, Mass. 

Conventional combination 


The word Liperty 


enclosed in a rectangle—rubber overshoes. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

sheets of paper or paper and textile com- 

by coating or “co to be 


treated § 
wrapping tires, etc. Safepack Mills, 


use in 


of the words Victory Trres so ar- 
ranged that the letter T serves in both words while the ends 
of its cross-piece are formed into the letters V and Y—pneu- 
matic tires and inner tubes. Victory Tire & Rubber Co., 
New York City. 

™ word TrrELess—pneumatic 
Cased Tire Saving Co., Inc., 

The word Lrry—dress shields 
Brooklyn, N. , J 

The word Sawaco—fountain 
Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass. 

The letters O and F connected by representation 
bearing the word Orisxin—rubber and balata belting, 
Olmsted-Flint Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

The word Armorcorp—inner tubes. Armorcord 
Morgantown, W. Va., and Washington, 
The word Mayrtower—rubber heels and soles. 

ber Works Co., Braintree, Mass. 


and solid tires. Demas Armor- 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

srooklyn Shield & Rubber Co., 
pens, erasers, etc. Samuel Ward 
of a scroll 
etc, 


Rubber Co., 
vl 
Mayflower Rub- 


The words Wa-Co-Fas—waterproof east for textile fabrics, 
etc. Baker-Overton Co., Dallas, T : 

The word Excerstor—belting, hy ‘and packing. Boston Belt- 
ing Corp.. Boston, Mass. ; 

The word VutcaLtun—treads and panels for stairways, floors, 
etc., composed of broken masses of hard mineral matter em- 


bedded in and on matrices of vulcanized rubber. American 


Abrasive Metals Co., New York City. 
Representation of a cross within a triple circle and the word 


HANES arranged within the cross vertically and horizontally 
so that the letter N serves in both words—tires and inner 
tubes. Hanes Rubber Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


The words Unron Heart separated by representation of two 
hearts, one superimposed on the other—tires and inner tubes. 
Marius Greenspan, Chicago, II, 


118,762. 


118,879 


118,898. 


119,818. 


119,206. 


119,207. 


The word “Mripco” quoted—tires and tubes. The Mid-Continent 
Tire Manufacturing Co., Wichita, Kans, 


The word Frexo—laminated rubber and leather belts for motor 





vehicles Detroit Leather Works, Detroit, Mich. 
The word ‘Usco—rubber pump-valves. United States Rubber Co., 
New Brunswick, N. J., and New York City. 


Representation of ‘the shaft and dart of an arrow separated by 
the word Vutcan just above them—rubber offset-blankets. 
Vulcan Proofing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The word Omo —-hospital sheeting of waterproof treated fabric. 
The Omo Manufacturing Co., Middletown, Conn. 

The word Omo having a pair of wings spreading upward from 
the top points of the letter M—hospital sheeting made of 

waterproof treated fabric. The Omo Manufacturing Co., 

Middletown, Conn. 














120,242. The words Wuote-Sore—fabric coverings for rubber tires. 
George W. Eno Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

120,492. The initials O. K. D.—golf balls. Harry C. Lee & Co., New 
York City. 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

24,866. The word Veteran—rubber tires, footwear, hose, belting, and 
water bags. John . Percy, Toronto, Ont. 

24,879. Representation of label bearing words Dicx’s Pacxinc and 
representation of two hands holding a_twisted rope—packing 
and hose of all kinds. W and J. A. Dick trading as 
Dick’s Asbestos Co., 47 Fenchurch street, London, Eng. 

24,882. The words Canaptan Beauty and representation of a rose— 
rubber packing rings, jar rings, hose, and tires. Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Goods Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

24,884. Representation of two crossed snowshoes and a sunken shield— 
rubber boots, shoes, overshoes, and other footwear composed 
wholly or partly of rubber or rubber compositions, Canadian 
Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Que. 

24,290. The words AULTLESS Cuips—chewing gum, The Faultless 
Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 

24,897. The word “Iris” and a representation of the flower iris— 
elastic webs, sandaling, and cords, and rubber threads, cloths, 
and dress shields. Faire Bros. & Co., Limited, 2 Southampton 
street ar d St. George’s Mills, Leicester, Eng. 

24,898 The word “Lity’’ and a representation of a lily—elastic webs 
and cords. Faire Bros. & Co., Limited, 2 Southampton street 
and St. George’s Mills, Leicester, Eng, 

24.899. The words “Tur Rose” and the representation of a rose—elastic 
webs and cords. Faire Bros, & Co., Limited, 2 Southampton 
street and St. George’s Mills, Leicester, Eng 

24,900. The word “Vio.ter”’ and the representation of a violet—elastic 
webs, sandaling, and cords, rubber threads. cloths, and dress 
shields Faire Bros. & Co., Limited, 2 Southampton street 
and St. George’s Mills, Leicester, Eng. 

24,901. The word “Pansy” and the representation of a pansy—elastic 
webs, sandalings and cords, rubber threads, cloths, and dress 
shields. ‘aire Bros. & Co., Limited, 2 Southampton street 
and St. George’s Mills, Leicester, Eng 

24,902. The word “Snowprop” and the representation of a snowdrop— 
elastic webs, sandalings, and cords, rubber threads, cloths, 
and dress shields. Faire Bros, & Co., Limited, 2 Southamp- 
ton street and St. George’s Mills, Leice ster, Eng. 

24,939. The words “Mountain Goat Tires witn Goat Hoor Treaps”— 
automobile tires Frank W. Bull, Oshawa, Ont. 

24,986. The word “Triancte” within an equilateral triangle—rubber 
boots, shoes, oversoes, and other footwear composed wholly 
of rubber or rubber compositions. Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber -Co., Limited, Montreal, Que. 

25,081. The words “Tureap RuBner” between two concentric circles and 
the letter W inside the inner circle—storage batteries and 
parts. Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, O., U. S. A 

25,087. The word “Inex’—tires. Frank Wesley Bull, Oshawa, Ont. 

25,102. The word “Stices”—chewing gum, etc. Charles W. Pike, San 
Francisco, Calif, S 

25,122. The word “Mapertre”—tennis balls, water bottles, fountain and 
combination syringes, face and ice bags, United Drug Co., 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

25,127 The word “Symspot”—druggists’ sundries. United Drug Co., 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

25,128. The word “Reputation” —druggists’ sundries. United Drug Co., 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

25,168. The word “Reppcom’’—rubber-lined cotton hose, etc. F. Redd- 
away & Co., Limited, Victoria Mills, Cheltenham street, Pen- 
dleton, Manchester, Lancaster County, Eng. 

DESIGNS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
O. 53,845. Tire. Patented September 16, 1919, Term 14 years, Wal- 
N ter R. Denman, Cleveland, O. 

53,855. Tire. Patented September 16, 1919. Term 7 years.’ E, L. 
McKimm, assignor to Premier Tire & Rubber Co.—both 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

53,858. Tire or tire casing. Patented September 16, 1919. Term 14 
years. Arthur E, Pearce, Ashtabula, O. 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


NEW YORK. 

HROUGHOUT OcToper the rubber market has been very firm, 
T with a steady and improving demand from the factories that 
has raised the price of plantation rubbers both here and abroad. 
The fluctuations in prices have been within narrow limits. At 
the close of the month prices were being strongly maintained. The 
Brazil market has been practically dead, the increase of produc- 
tion keeps the price down; it has become so unimportant that 
dealers take little interest in it. The market for guayule and 
balata has also been quiet. Prices for plantation and for South 
American rubber at the beginning and toward the close of the 
month are shown in the following quotations: 

PLANTATION Hevea. 
50-5114 cents, October-December 5034 cents, January-March 51 
January-June 51-51% cents, July-December, 1920, 52 cents, 


September 27, first latex crépe, spot 


cents, | 
October 24, spot 53 cents, futures 53 cents, July-December, 1920, 
53% cents 

September 27, ribbed smoked sheet 49% cents, October-Decem- 
ber 4934 cents, January-March 50 cents, January-June 50 cents, 
July-December, 1920, 51 cents, October 24, spot 52 cents, futures 


52 cents, July-December, 1920, 52! 


4 cents. 

September 27, No. 1 amber crepe, spot 47 cents, October 24, spot 
49-50 cents 

September 27, clear thin brown crépe, spot 46 cents, October 24, 
spot 44-46 cents 

September 27, No. 1 roll brown crépe, spot 36% cents, October 
24, spot 40-41 cents 


SoutH AMERICAN PARA AND CAaucHo. Spot prices: Septem- 


ber 27, upriver fine 54 cents, islands fine 47 cents, upriver coarse 


coarse 21% cents, Cameta coarse 22 cents, 


October 24, spot prices practically un- 


33% islands 


cents, 
caucho ball 333% cents 
changed 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 


Following are the New York spot quotations, for one year 


ago, one month ago and on October 25, the current date: 


Novembe ] 
l & October 1 October 25, 
Free Rubber 1919, 1919, 
PLANTATION HEVEA— 
Ffst latex crépe...... 59 i 494%@ 53 @ 
Amber crépe No. 1...... . 546 @ 464%@ 49 @ 
Amber crépe No. 2...... . 355 i 41Su%@ 48 @ 
Amber crépe No, 3....... 54 i 444%@ 47 @ 
Amber crépe No. 4...... . & n 43%@ 46 @ 
Brown crépe, thick and thin 
clean cesecccccescces GS i 444@ 44 @ 
Brown crépe, thin specky. 44 @ 4$2u4,@ 414@ 
Brown crépe, rolled... 3€ l 37 @ 40 a 
Smoked sheet, ribbed, stand 
ard quality ......... ‘ 57 a 481, @ 52 a@ 
Smoked sheets, plain, stand 
ard quality .......++s++. 54 i 45 i 49 @ 
Unsmoked sheet, standard 
GUORF ccccccccscccses 5( @ 42 @ 47 @ 
Colombo scrap No. 1....... 40 @ 38 @ 35 @ 
Colombo scrap No. 2...... 38 @ 36 @ 344 6@ 
EAST INDIAN— 
Assam cCrépe ....-ceeeeees 2 None 48 @ 
ASSAM ONIONS ..... eee eens @ None @ 
Penang block scrap...... ° a@ None @ 
PONTIANAK— 
Banjermassin .........- @ 12 @ il @12 
Palembang ........++«:: @ None 12% @ 
Pressed block .......... @ 24 @ 22%@ 
DEEN 46686ecveses ~~ a None 09% @ 
SOUTH AMERICAN— 
PARAS 
Seteee Bae occcecccoses 62 @ 544%@ 52% @53 
Upriver medium ........ 56 @ 52 @ 50 @ 
Upriver coarse .........; 37 @ 33 @ 344%@ 
Upriver weak, fine....... @ 41 @ 41 @ 
Ph Ge sesceneeeres a 474%@ 47% @48 


November 1, 


October 1, October 25, 
919. 





Free Rubber. 1 1919. 
Islands, medium ........ @ 45 @ 45 @ 
Islands, coarse .......... @ 22 @ 21%@ 
Cametaé, coarse..........>. @ 224%@ 23 @ 
Madeira, fine a dae aae-aie @ @ 53% @ 
Acre Bolivian, fine...... @ 55 @55% 534%@ 
Peruvian fine .........+. @ 52 @ 51 @ 
WE GE bb nnedscance @ 53 @ 50 @ 
CAUCHO— 
Lower caucho ball....... @ 31K%@ 1 @ 
Upper caucho ball...... 37 @ 33 @ 35% @ 
MANICOBAS— 
Ceara negro heads....... a 38 @ 0 @ 
CeSeS SETED cccccccccces @ 28 30 @ 
Manicoba (30% guarantee) @ 35 @ 37 @ 
Mangabeira thin shcet.... @ 38 @ 40 @ 
CENTRALS— 
Corinto scrap ........+. 38 @ 33 @ 34 @34% 
Esmeralda sausage......... 38 @ 32 @ 34. @34% 
COMATEE GOVE ccccccccscecs 38 @ 32 @ 34. @34% 
Central scrap and strip... 36%@ 29 @30 30 
Central wet sheet ......... 27 @ 23 @ 24 @24% 
Guayule (20% shrinkage).. @ 24 @ 27 @ 
Guayule, dry ......... cm = & 35 @ 36 @ 
AFRICANS— 
Niger flake, prime......... 28 @ @ 18 @ 
Benguela, extra No. 1, c a s @ @ 
Benguela No. 2, 32%%.... a 254%@ 26% @ 
Congo prime, black upper... a 39 @ @ 
Congo prime, red upper.... @ @ r @ 
Rio Nunez ball..........- @ @ @ 
Rio Nunez sheets and strings a @ @ 
Conakry niggers ‘ ‘ . @ @ @ 
Massai sheets and strings @ @ @ 


GUTTA PERCHA— 


Gutta Siak 28 @ 25 @ 23 @ 25 
Red Macassar : @ None 2.60 @ 2.75 
BALATA— 

Block, Ciudad, Bolivar..... 71 @ 76 @ 57 @60 
Colombia - 60 @ 56 @ 48 @50 

Panama 58 a @ 40 @45 

Surinam sheet 95 a a 84 @85 
amber 97 @ @ 87 @88 


RECLAIMED RUBBER. 

The reclaimed rubber market has shown. marked improve- 
ment the past month. Boot and shoe reclaims have been in 
strong demand due to activity in the carriage cloth, automobile 
topping and insulated wire trades. There has been slight im- 
provement also in the call for tire reclaims by the mechanical 
goods trade. Prices remain unchanged from last month’s quo- 
tations 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 


Octosper 25, 1919. 
Subject to change without notice. 


Standard reclaims 


TS ¢idendebeanéveseeutdiedidbedwnbdaaassenen Ib. 320 @ .35 
Friction sclendd benuedesecednecdaetedeacesecetude Ib. 25 @ .35 
DEE. ctceccteuectececbuedecesecnrcnveucumed Ib. ll @ .16 
“~ $bnb oases 0-005955¥ banedkedesed bee Beeanbaeanet °% 20 @ .25 
Shoe TTTeTITiT Tir iri Pere b 15 15 
BON, GID co cccvecvsccsrccicsrbesedscovceestaséns Ib. 15 4 169 
GEE cence ccsenecdcossvestbncbacenseseadd Ib. A1L%¥@ .12% 
WD Sh66bn0664066 nnaneuewentsehteneyusreebennbe Ib. 22 @ .25 


THE MARKET FOR COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

In regard to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers, broker in crude 
rubber and commercial paper, No, 68 William street, New York City, 
advises as follows: 

“During October there has been a fair demand for paper, mostly from 
out-of-town banks, and the best rubber names have been taken at 5% to 5% 
per cent, and those not so well known 6 to 6% per cent.” 


ANTWERP RUBBER MARKET. 

GRISAR & CO., Antwerp, report [October 31, 1919]: 
The market has continued firm during the past week although the demand 
has quieted down somewhat. The stock in Antwerp was 2,234 tons. Busi- 
ness in futures was a little quieter; 132,500 kilograms were registered. 


Prices at closing ranged from 9.45 to 9.55 francs. 
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SINGAPORE WEEKLY RUBBER REPORT. 


GUTHRIE & CO., LIMITED, Singapore, report [September 14, 
Influenced partly by advices of higher values in London, the rubber 
auctions which opened on Wednesday showed further advances in prices. 
At the commencement fine pale crépe realized up to 85% cents per pound 


1919]: 











STRAITS SETTLEMENTS RUBBER EXPORTS. 


An official report from Singapore states that the export of rubber from 
Straits Settlements ports in the month of August amounted to 8,933 tons 
(of which 1,286 tons were transshipments), which compares with 7,818 tons 
in July, and 1,249 tons in the corresponding month last year. The total 
for eight months of the present year is 99,476 tons, compared with 45,407 

















(three lots sold at 86 mr showing an advance on the week of 3% 
cents. Ribbed smoked sheet was in good demand at 84/85 cents (three tons in 1918 and 50,653 tons in 1917. Comparative — ea f3 
lots realized 85% cents), which figure is 6 cents up on the week. Ril Ho ata 14, eo 
On the second day the tone of the market was distinctly easier and a. si tliat ata et cli eg tons ane "334 15°661 
closing prices may be given as 84% cents for crépe and 83% for sheets Tebruary «+ sees eeeereeeeeees 6,495 Oe +44 
ower grades were in good jaan at 2%/4% cents advance on last March «..esseeeeeeseneeeeses 8,299 8,858 20,908 
week. hia =? ‘ ee ° - aN P ROT sccvcscccsssesceooccess 6,103 6,584 10,848 
The quantity catalogd was 1.035 tons, of which 948 tons were offered sad sd td a eld ih ita i tha 6,282 13,587 15,845 
and 728 tons sold. WME cccccccccccccescecececs 8,775 6,515 5,059 
The following is the course of values: — + aman ina dete dh ha leg hot 1,978 7, $933 
Sterling Equivalent MOS ccccccccetisbesvccces ,786 1,249 9 
Singapore, ver Pound i ” inet a” aa 
png met iL eR hc adap a sees 50,653 45,407 99,476 
Sheet, fine ribbed smoked ahs 83c @ 85c 2/ 2 @ 2/ 2% : 
Sheet, good ribbed smoked........ 74 @ 83 1/11 @ 2/2 FEDERATED MALAY STATES RUBBER EXPORTS. 
Crépe, fine pale.. : sesceeee 83% @ 85% 2/ 2% @ 2/ 2% An official report from Kuala Lumpur states that the Federated Malay 
Se SOc we scecossevucee OO @ 83 2/0 @ 2/ 2% States exported 10,626 tons of plantation rubber in the month of August, as 
— r against 8,640 tons in July and 5,291 tons in the corresponding month last 
1QOuoted in S. S. Currency —$1 — $0.567 year. The total export for eight months amounted to 69,983 tons, com- 
a pared with 51,554 tons for the corresponding period in 1918 and 51,761 
en, tons in 1917, Appended are the comparative statistics: 
AMSTERDAM MARKET REPORT. 1917. 1918 1919. 
JOOSTEN & JANSSEN, Amsterdam, report [October 24, 1919]: | wn i aac fons = 3,998 ia ao 
: s ‘ . —_ SOTUREY 6 cc nc ccovcccecccesee 7,250 6,820 10,809 
During the past week the rubber market was very animated. Several Maseh — 7’088 7°709 10.679 
parcels spot and afloat, c.i.f. Amsterdam, changed hands and also a part ‘ ~% TEEEUES ECSEVS SESS TEES $’955 7°428 7664 
of the yew arrivals, originally destined for subscription sale, were sold one ee Sr © ere Aa Es 7179 5'851 7308 
privately, on a basis of about f, 1. 38-1. 42% for Hevea standard quality. | . Rigen ee pecan ae ats 6.009 5'161 7'094 
On the terminal market, too, some contracts were closed for — ~ = gighelae: dekh icteric = "a ‘ 
and March delivery at f. 1. 39 and for delivery in August at f. 1. 38% A oe 5,798 5,706 8,640 
sei le cedae tala id ; bie — BEE os sakenecadeneurnche 6,487 5,291 10,626 
BATAVIA RUBBER MARKET. OE ecru vewees 51,761 51,554 69,983 
HERMANS, MARSMAN & CO., Batavia, report [July 15-August 15, 1919]: PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS FROM THE FAR EAST. 
The market opened with a very weak tendency and prices decreased to Six Months Ended June 30, 1919. 
$.456 for fine pale crépe and $.448 for prime smoked sheets. In the be- _ =™ ' Tt 
ginning of this month prices improved a little on account of more demand Port 
from the United States. Speculators are paying good prices for October- Singapore. Penang. Swettenham. Malacca. Totals. 
ecember delivery, but only little is offered for this forward delivery. To Great Britain 
The market closed with the following quotations: = «= = Qicueceaee pounds 32,832,534 14,634,119 21,203,154 1,415,462 70,085,269 
In Batavia Equivalent Europe ..... +. 5 rer ar re? ere ee 8,328,267 
Per 4-kilo.! Per ¥%-kilo in United States: 
Guilders. U. S. Currency. New York. 88,225,331 4,701,789 ee Meee 94,359,769 
Fine pale crépe. 1.20 $0.480 Pacific 
First ja crépe. ew usetdwie denen euhuweste 1.15 0.460 Ports 56,928,397 3,360,713 108,549 60,397,659 
Prime smoked sheets. Lerieiaiaes 1.17 0.468 POOR. scccee 9,388,133 (| SO rrr ere ee 9,663,280 
Fine Pale crépe basis 75 per cent. etn 1.12 0.448 LD sts 2 199.467 179,283 irre 2,406,750 
South America S4555 c6dane stares  cvsess 64,933 
~ 1 Quoted per %-kilo (1.1 lb.) in Dutch Indian guilders ($0.40). Colombo 198,534 204,625 re. 1,294,133 
Australian 
POC weve ee es Se 212,667 
CEYLON RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. —- — — 
IMPORTS. Totals .. 198,378,263 23,355,676 23,663,326 1,415,462 246,812,727 
January 1 to September 8. (Compiled by R. F. Bradford, Penang, Straits Settlements.) 
“1918. 1919 PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS FROM JAVA. 
Crude rubber: Six Months 
From Straits Settlements.............. pounds 1,523,919 1,680,728 July. Ended july 31. 
Ml. S¢eccechodeetesictéscnvenderaks 2,158,976 953,551 ———_A~_— — a 
Burma and other countries........... 3,107 edee 1918 1919. 1918. 1919, 
— —_— — To Holland kilos sows 236,000 poeenee 415,000 
MG *a0suseh veoskubuacabunanens 3,686,002 2,634,279 a Perr pe en 790,000 1,659,000 4,605,000 
United States 389,000 458,000 4,551,000 10,564,000 
EXPORTS. CONE. vce secs cecves GR eget. — eeaiwae 36,000 
Crude rubber: ED nccvcceeects 841,000 123,000 5,207 ‘000 3,086,000 
ee Pe Ss 0 ks cb eecescdinces pounds 12,664,651 19, 944, 621 BE 64:5 sentvinesnees 7,000 i: Sp "641 ,000 179,000 
Dn cieeheiiwsegs bedkdbeandeeane de 2 "120 BEE -caccegtenacese Gemere peneagn 169,000 
DE at¢iped athe cade datoa cede hamenern 470,207 330,010 Other countries ....... oases 510,000 12,000 
EN <n Patek be sen enn S gehen wean 513,119 98,755 - — —_—_—— —_—_—— 
ee I WR i ads ocala cde ad ce 294,787 154,212 Totals ,237 000 1,607,000 12,568,000 19,066,000 
0 GRRE Bee 12,685,166 41,048,225 Ports of origin: 
Canada and Newfoundland......... 5,124,498 260,026 Tandjong Priok ...... 806,000 968,000 6,212,000 10,116,000 
i Geb iegseksnmnekened tesa ohceee a 2,329 2,313 SeMPAFOME 2c cccccvccecs 10,000 57,000 115,000 317,000 
Straits Settlements athena 454 ee 419,000 582,000 5,776,000 8,069,000 
Japan . 206,058 _ 186,626 WEEE, ti ivvadicttewks nee injecen veennee 149,000 
MEE: ccteetssamiesunt hae eoccce O8,005885 62 2,054, 362 \ PT wererrerTe 1,235,090 1,607,000 12,103,000 18,651,000 
EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1919. 
NEW YORK. EUROPE. i 
. a “~ se ———-——_—“ GRAND 
EXPORTERS. Fine. Medium. “¢€ oarse. Caucho. TOTALS. Fine Medium. Coarse. ¢ aucho. Torats. TOTALS 
Tancredo, Porto & Co.......... kilas 382,349 33,665 107,098 235,888 759,000 94,093 37,910 reer 17,997 150,000 909,000 
‘Be Me, EN & CBs ccc esccccseces 194,093 32,148 132,428 315,919 6 4,588 58,310 tiewnen sonae vane pe 58,310 732,898 
Stowell & Co.. ee ait Ge 111,898 90,768 62.745 53.581 318,992 93,523 1,889 6,663 = 102,181 421,173 
ar: ag — Co. of Brazil...... 112,755 9,191 63,761 109,293 295,000 55,903 3,308 789 se 60,000 355,000 
Ara ee ke keke ends ceene saci vedas 95,940 2,560 2,550 : 100,150 100,150 
Ade bet H. ag Limited... 3,400 3,276 “16. "863 5 23,544 50,045 ose 46 22,648 72,739 96,283 
A. Souza & Co......... 14,921 728 2,046 64,592 GEE  cccnece coannes  senecee  sabenae! 46400980 82,287 
in ov ass'g cn 0 ba bbe 30.666 16.800 988 10,086 DEE sdcsete sheeted sehgsee | ‘seedben . ayes 58,540 
oS SS ae 31,732 381 2,508 6,147 DD © scudecs. .SBeense. wesensd, en0eees, <obtens 40,768 
Chase Import & E xport Cc Corp eevee 14,884 9,264 4,459 2,800 Fe eevee es 6486 8 -ceecnee  camsdas 31,407 
i "cet: es onus dasabie ae sseees 24,849 1,823 1,564 147 28,383 28,383 
Francisco Salles Vieira............ 7,128 poh 2,062 10,158 19,348 1,050 dade cae nee 1,050 20,398 
Moraes, Carneiro Co.... 13,181 1,101 4,463 1,250 19,995) weeveee  ceceeee  ceeeeee  teeeeee  eeeeees 19,995 
Higson’ & Fall Fexakes rah ata ie: 14,570 MERDIC oc ca 5 catecae Wobuhvodc. ieee GReReen 14,570 
pe fo eae 10,443 637 1,580 ay SEE. -wsetice 6600006  Seeeees SeSEeeH — SEteOws 12,660 
M. Corbacho & Co.. 2,885 320 212 ‘ BEE” -scbenes oraeictas” setinte. “Seetees, aerenwan 3,417 
Total, Monaos ..... 930,335 198.2 27 401,213 824,289 2,354,116 472,813 47,490 11,612 40,898 572,813 2,926,929 
SO eer 196 17, $66 969 3,082 21,813 5,153 6,382 1,388 64,017 76,940 98,753 
rn ee eee 930,531 215,845 402,182 827,371 2,375,929 477,966 53,872 13,090 104,915 649,753 3,025,682 


(Compiled by Stowell & Co., Mandos, Brazil.) 
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CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT ATLANTIC AND 





Shipment 
trom: 


“ee 
" Pounds. Totals. 


PACIFIC PORTS AS STATED BY SHIPS’ SEPTEMBER 22. By the S, S. Ploseric, at New York. 7.200 
Meyer & Brown, Inc... Colombo New York 67, 
MANIFESTS. fe oP Te otasenees Colombo New ie 46,177 
ittlejohn & Co., Inc... Singapore New York 28,000 
PARAS AND CAUCHO AT NEW YORK. W. R. Grace & Co...... Colombo New York 35,280 
Pounds. VOR: ogc ccctssvecese Colombo New York 63,440 240,097 
Mixed ~ Totals. Serremper 22. By the S. S. Wauchusett, at New York. 
Fine Medium. Coarse, Caucho, Rubber. Pounds. F. R. Henderson & Co.. Singapore New York 231,840 
Serremper 18. By the S. S. Holbein, from Para Md — ~ Stiles & Co. Singapore New York 79,200 
“ ¢ ‘ e 53,200 t127,000 ***4,500 335,200 . Johnstone & Co., y 
a va me ¥ “ — : Mit: sscecnuweseeanses Soerabaya New York 11,500 
— . , roe! *#*20 6,113 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York } 784,000 
Poel & Kelly 93, 0¢ 6¢ t1,952 £105,085 1,300 202,465 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Soerabaya New York § 3 
Variou 7 1 607 437,805 ; Litdejoha & Co., Inc. Batavia New York 208,260 
—a ; . = ; he Goodyear Tire & 
. SEPTEMBER By the S. S. Marpesia, from Buenos a" 12.980 Rubt ber NS Sith we Singapore Akron, Ohio 201,600 
arious . : ' — [The Goodyear Tire & 
SEI “ ‘ re ? P By tl } S. S. Biran, from I ace ind Manaos 520.500 Rubber Co. ......... Batavia Akron, Ohio 109,800 
General Rubber Co. 1,515 ) +0 * es . United Malaysian Rub- 
H. A. Astlett & Co.t17 7890 41,000 $74,000 ....-. a ase SS eee Singapore New York 94,320 
Raw Froducts Co a se ss , ee coceve 57°703 Jaeger & Co., Ltd...... Singapore New York 91,980 
Poel & Kelly we t54,1 37 2.350 1,216 ass ceseee 288400 Rutger & Ble ecker. o«s Singapore New York 78,580 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.*281,400 7, ceeene ’ Fred Stern & Co........ Batavia New York 84,600 
G. Amsinck & Co., , “ 64.530 Winter, Ross & Co..... Singapore New York 72,000 
Wigmore ie 01 i] oe feeeee 922770 Winter, Ross & Co. Soerabaya New York 33,840 
Paul lS 4,739 rose veeens neues 477372 Peninsular Trading ; ’ : w 
‘ arious ; 4 elo : ad vere Agency A ap Soerabaya New York 17,280 2,098,800 
arious . eeoeete e880 088 - ‘ - P : 
' ae the © & Mauas ° ‘iudad Bolivar. _ SEPTEMBER 22. By the S. S. Valencia, at New York. 
« oe 4 ‘ By He - from Ciudad — mm Downing & Co. London New York 466,380 
sag, a 8 Peet & Bail... cccscnss London New York 9,453 
: ‘al c " - 158 ; ne $0010 4 VARIOUS occ ccncccss. London New York 642,420 1,118,253 
Octorer 3 Ry the S. S. Carmania, at New York oarremnen 24. By the S. S. Port Bowen, at New York. 
Poel & Kelly .. $159,808 ...... $159,808 The ; Goodyear Tire & 
. : S eee J = *ristoba Rubber Co. ......... Liverpool Akron 51,480 
e Ogvens k i . r, the 5 jeneral O. H. Ernst, from Cristobal. Poel & Kelly........... Liverpool New York 45,139 
"Ine gare 7 "300 eT 20,645 Curry, McP hillips & Co. Liverpool New York 2,522 99,141 
Ocrorner 7. By the S. S. Rivera, from Montevideo SerptemBer 24. By the S. S. Kentucky, at New York. 
Neuss, Hesslein & 1 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Colombo New York 58,000 
ce os ; 154** os segues. sieene 6,721 PUGS. BH Bocce cececces Colombo New York 38,321 96,321 
Everett Heany . - Jace seen 6417 181,395 . : . — é n * 
Token shea res #198 86.130 SerTeMBER 25. By the S. S. Michigan, at New York. 
“Octoser 14. By the S. S. Belgic, from Liverpool. T. D. Downing & Co... London New York *54,540 saa 
Poel & Kelly piensa : eer OS eee seen §=—VONEE ce cccscnccesess London New York 470,160 524,700 
Octoper 15. By the S. S. Tennyson, from Para. .... cece cece eeeecece SerremsBer 25. By the S. S. Lapland, at New York 
F. R. Henderson & eer Southampton New York. 149,080 149,080 
Co | $9,920 6,720 e t6,720 ***4,480 27,840 <a a ee ys - 
lett & Co. $39,500 - $8,400 ......***14,000 61,900 _ SEPTEMBER 26, By the S. S. Marengo, at New York. 
i. Am Astle ac , , Curry, McPhillips & Co. Hull New York 59,580 59,580 
,. s c Q 0 
Inc. on " $119,967 $3,390 $9,367 $2,092 ...... 64,816 SerTemBer 26. By the S. S. Triumph, at New York 
Raw Products Co 256 eesse  seeses covers 89,600 F. R. Henderson & Co.. London New York 56,000 
Wm. Schall & Co..%341,600 $28,560 $531,560 ...... 901,720 = Various .....c00eesc00: London New York 45,880 101,880 
Poel & Kelly...... 162,900 12,900 $3,100 41,700 ***1,300 71,900 eS : a ; 
Various ....... .. $1,440 ‘ wae . ee 5,080 Sertemeer 26. By the S. S. Persia Maru, at San Francisco. 
Octoper 19. By the S. S. Bronte, from Buenos Aires, F. R. Henderson & Co.. Hongkong New York 485,928 
Various Tig iac woud : a 6,683 3,414,768 Firestone Tire & Rubber 
: aM Sk sanedtenhessuAnes Hongkong Akron 61,740 547,668 
Feching shins, Moun, nlsine metam. ound Fle BH Seracuaen gy the S.§ Reine Maw Sete 
a packages ackages, including c: » && ‘ $, Ca- » L 
mal ‘SIncluding aie tae and coarse Rubber Trading Co. Singapore Seattle 159,040 
mesa. § 8g Geo. S. Bush & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 80,100 
Geo. S. Bush & Co., Inc. Singapore Akron 44,640 
PLANTATIONS. WED “coisivcsucs sees 415,880 699,660 





(Figured 180 pounds net to the bale or case.) 


Shipment Shipped s dh : 

from to Pounds Totals Sertemper 27. By the S 
Sertemper 10. By the S. S. Monteagle, at Vancouver Meyer & Brown, Inc... 
F. R. Henderson & Co.. Hongkong Seattle 205,100 Poel & Kelly.... san 
Federal Export Corp... Hongkong New York 69,940 276,040 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 

parsaneses 16. By the S. S. Colusa, at San Francisco SepTemBer 28. By the S. 
The B . F. Goodrich Co. Singapore San Fran’co 1,291,320 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
The B ; Goodrich Co. Penang Akron, Ohio 297,900 * ¢ o - “pepe 


Pugetene Tire & Rubber 


code ce venueeee ce Singapore \kron, Ohio 534,780 SeprTe MRER 29. By the S. 
on & Rubber Poel & Kelly..........: 
Firest may — seees ° Penang Akron, Ohio 163,000 Meyer & ~~ Y- AS 
Poel '& Kelly.. , Singapore San Francisco 151,660 Fred Stern CO. see uses 
Pacific Trading Corp. of : ; Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. 
America .... . Penang New York 133,020 P NR ag ale 
Various .... canteees Singapore New York 45,900 2,517,580 Sertemesn 30. By the S. 
SEPTEMBER 19 By ‘the S. S. Toyama Maru, at New York. Aldens’ Successors, Ltd. 
William H. Stiles & Co.. Singapore New York 30.960 Octoser 1. By the S. S 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 302,400 Fred Stern & Co 
Poel & ar 5d pessee oes Singapore New York 50,400 met ‘ e  deonertabptds 
Jaeger & Co..... Singapore New York 45,900 = a y: oe 
— ve iam a pee i Singapore New York 43,100 Robinson & Co.......... 
E. S. Kuh & Valk Co. Singapore New York 33,660 Meyer & Brown......... 
Fred Stern & Co.....-. Singapore New York 20,160 Octoser 1. By the S. S. 
Various se ees Singapore New York 202,500 729,080 F. R. Henderson. & Co. 
Serremper 19 By the S. S. Abron, at New York The B. F. A par ag Co. . 
Che. T. Wilson Co., — stone Tire ubber 
1 Poe ee oe Colombo New York 65,700 I t "Johnstone & Co., 
Goodyear Tire & . 
The Goo Co. Seer Ty Colombo Akron, Ohio 323,563 Aldens’ Tereoneers, ine 
hn & Co., Inc. Colombo New York 251,820 
Rey gy 4 nc... Colombo New York 216,000 a Ee Rubber Mfg. 
Poel & Kelly..... - Colombo New York 182,520 L. y Pitti¢jobn ‘‘ a e goes 
Cc. C. Trevanion & Co.. ( olombo New York 79,200 1,118,803 Mme TY Qt 
Sertemper 19. By the S. S. Empress of Japan, at Vancouver. Winter, Rass & Co...... 
Firestone Tire & Rubber me Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc, 
Ge. capces ee Hongkong Akron, Ohio 282,600 The Gecdvess ‘Tie & 
Serremsper 22 "By the S. S. Empress of Russia, at Vancouver. , ~4- <. Ge: pepondes 
t Tire & Rubber Fred Stern in agen tins 
~— nee ee : “ eeeees . Hongkong Akron, Ohio 161.960 Poel & Kelly. ie Asie 
The ‘Fisk Rubber Co. ; Hongkong Chicopee Falls 96,300 i  C cxcastevees 


Henderson & Co. Singapore New York 184,000 442,260 Mitsui & Co., Ltd....... 


1 Ex. Nippon Yusen Kaisha S. S. Kashima Maru, from Yokohama. 


S. Oneka, at New York. 


Colombo New York 60,000 

Hongkong New York 30,126 

Colombo New York 22,900 113,026 
S. City of Lahore, at New York. 

Colombo New York 100,800 

Colombo New York 27,215 128,015 


S. Nagano Maru, at New York. 


Colombo 


New York 234,970 


Colémbo New York 162,000 

Colombo New York 89,800 

Colombo New York 44,640 

Colombo New York 18,360 549,770 

S. Baltic, at New York. 

Liverpool New York 47,433 47,433 
Tyndarens, at Vancouver. 

Singapore Seattle 104,400 138,000 
Singapore Vancouver 33,600 

Mesaba, at New York, 

London New York 46,980 

London New York 44,800 91,780 
Western Cross, at New York. 

Batavia New York 1,090,008 

Batavia Akron, Ohio 364,140 

Batavia Akron, Ohio 144,720 

Batavia New York 125,509 

Soerabaya New York 55,562 

Batavia New York 50,940 

Soerabaya New York 27,000 

Soerabaya New York 896,000 

Soerabaya New York 402,840 

Batavia New York 346,140 

Batavia New York 16,800 

Batavia New York 356,400 

Batavia New York 245,543 

Batavia New York 141,660 

Soerabaya New York 84,780 

Batavia New York 90,00€ 
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(S. S. Western Cross—Continued.) 


Edward Maurer Co., Inc. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
—— Trading 


TRL wath Weer ua ea. 
Vernon Metal & Froduce 

Gh. cccscesenebeossenn 

Octoper 2. By the S. 
F, R. Henderson & Co.. 
William H. Stiles & Co.. 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc, 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.... 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
Poel & ROMY. occcccccse 
cj & sSasauion & Co.. 


Octoser 2. By the S. 


Thornett & Fehr........ 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 

Se: weswnetuweeseunee 
WE cccceccccceceve 


S. 


Ss 


: 360 pounds shortshipped. 
Octoser 3. By the S. S. 


Aldens’ Successors, Inc.. 


Octoser 3. By the S. 
Poel & Kelly........+-+ 


The Fisk Rubber Co.... 

Octoser 4. By the S. 
Poel & Kelly..........+ 
L. Littlejohn’ & Co., Inc. 


Octroper 5. By the S. S. / 


William H. Stiles & Co.. 
Gaston, Williams & Wig- 
SOU. 60i4564exene nets 
The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co...... cat 
Fred Stern & Co........ 
Volkhart Bros. ........ 
C. C. Trevanion & Co.. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
Thornett & Fehr........ 
Ocroeer 6. By the S. 
Aldens’ Successors, Inc.. 
Octosper 6. By the S. 
The Goodyear Tire 
Meter? Ce. séccccrcce 
Meyer & Brown, Inc. 
L. yx & Co., Inc... 
Poel & Kelly..........++ 
OctToBEr % By the S. 
Curry, McPhillips & Co.. 
Ocroser 6. By the s. 
Aldens’ Successors, Inc. . 
The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Ca. wcccccccccesce 
Poel & Kelly........+++- 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
T. D. Downing.......... 
Vernon Metal & Produce 
. Payer 
Various ome 
Octoser 6. By the S. 
Curry, McPhillips & Co. 
Octoser 6. By the S. 
F. R. Henderson & Co. 
J. T. Johnstone & Co.. 
Aldens’ Successors, Inc.. ° 
William H. Stiles & Co.. 
Hood Rubber Co........ 
Rubber Trading Co...... 
Pell & Dumont, Inc..... 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. 
Pacific Trading Corp. of 
America .....++-+++e: 
Raw Products Co......-. 
W. S. Ryckman Co., Inc.. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
Poel & Kelly.......-+-+- 
Fred Stern & Co.......- 
Edward Maurer Co., Inc. 
Rubber Eupeetere & Deal- 
ers Co.. Inc........-- 
Gaston, W Wien & Wig- 
ON cis chvnseocneass 
Thos. A. Desmond & Co. 
Jaeger & Co........05-- 
East Asiatic Co........- 
oosten & Janssen....... 
Mitsui & Co., Ltd....... 
Winter, Ross & Co...... 
“ce Metal & Produce 





Jay France.......... 
eeauet. Pyatt Shellac Co. 
The Good ee Tire 

Rubber Co. .....--++> 
i id Waterhouse & 


VQEIOUB ccccccccccctece 


S 


Ss. 


Ss. 


Ss. 


Ss. 


5. 


Shi ent Sh 
.—/? Shipped P ious . ag Pounds. Totals. 
wom: : , ounds. Totals. _Ocroser 7. By the S. S. Methven, from Singapore, at Seattle. 
Batavia New York 86,220 Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Soerabaya New York 82,800 GH. -sctdatiusdanesens Singapore Akron 780,840 
; ‘ i F. R, Henderson & Co.. Singapore Seattle 284,000 
Batavia New York 75,060 Raw Products Co...... Singapore New York 57,600 
E ; Raw Products Co...... Penang New York 12,240 
Soerabaya New York 68,220 The Gates Rubber Co... Singapore Denver, Colo. 128,520 
: : 4 8L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Port Sw’t’nh’n New York 49,500 
Batavia New York 49,860 eg FY ames & Co. pnaapere ad ome oo 
2 ; ee en I Meco coast enang New 
Soerabaya New York 49,860 5,332,235 Joosten & Janssen...... Ponsa ow York 347380 1,442,300 
Rangoon Maru, at New York. “_ ” , 
Colombo lew York 149,600 3 Four cases shortshipped. 
Colombo New York 20'240 — : 
Colombo New York 10.080 _Ocrtoser 8. By the S. S. West Conoc, at San Francisco. 
Colombo New York 260,800 F. R. Henderson & Co.. Hongkong New York 194,400 
Colombo New York 179,200 Fred Stern & Co..>+.... Hongkong New York 134,460 
Coleus New York 59.785 VATIONS ccccecccccesece Hongkong Boston 25,200 354,060 
C olombo New York 50,400 730,105 O oo . - 2 N y 
seca . " bei: CTOBER § sy the S. S. Noordam, at New York. 
—— at _ apes. 54,000 Aldens’ Successors, pt Rotterdam Hoboken 89,600 
Batavia New York 19,980 Meyer & Brown, Inc. Rotterdam New York 224,000 313,600 
Soerabaya New York 6,300 Ocroser 10. By the S. S. Matappo, from Calcutta, at New York. 
Betavie Sow Meth 6.120 Boot paper Ce weuneee Colombo Watertown 11,220 
Batavia New York $4,360 140,760 Gas Witoe & Ga, “Combe New York = 179,200 
¥ EME, coccccccocvcesocs Colombo New York 33,600 
lili laa ee ee Colombo New York 139,200 363,220 
London Boston 56,510 56,510 Octosper 10. By the S. S, Independence, at New York. 
. Carmania, at New York. ‘The B. F. Goodrich Co. London Akron 677,700 
Liverpool New York 157,498 Rubber Trading Co..... London New York 22,400 700,100 
Liverpool New York 99,360 
Chicopee Falls, : ‘ 
Liverpool Mass. 41,120 297,978 * 1,204 cases shortshipped. 
— a o iew bear 951 Octoper 10. By the S. S. City of Birmingham. 
Colombo New York 33,600 74,551 -- Littlejohn & Wo., Inc. Colombo New York 280,000 280,000 
driosto, at New York. Octoper 14. By the S. S. Belgic, at New York 
Colombo New York 30,240 eH Henderson & Co.. Liverpest ‘ » &. York 112,000 
4 ; ‘ ens’ Successors, Inc. Liverpool N York a 
Colombo New York 209,700 ee é. eseene & Co. Liverpool oe York 87980 
. Littlejohn & Co, Inc. L New i 
Citente Akron. Obie 129,608 j 0 iverpool ew York 78,400 340,300 
Colombo New York 69,120 Octoper 14. By the S. S. East Indian, at New York. 
Colenshe New York 43,200 H, P. Winter & Co.. London New York 67,200 
Colombo New York 33.660 The Goodyear Tire 
Colombo New York 238,000 ge eee London Akron, Ohio 540 67,740 
- ee ; = — 12,600 776,200 7 rane 14. By the S. S. Saxonia, at New York. 
ns a ew York. ownin ty) y 
Rotterdam New York 176,611 176,611 Various oe - eesesncons — Now york aieneo 281,520 
Ceylon Maru, at New York. ? at 
Octoser 14. By the S. S. Korea Maru, at San Francisco. 
Colombo New York 60,300 F. R. Henderson & Co.. Hongkong San Fran. 112,000 
Colombo New York 168.000 Thornett & Fehr........ Hongkong New York 23,040 135,040 
Colombo New York 168,000 “ 
«< Colombo New York 162,385 496,655 , Octosmz 14. By the 5S. S. Berdic, at New York. 
S. Galileo, at New York. Rubber Trading Co.... London New York 33,600 
"Hull New York 65,340 65,340 Thos. A. Desmond & Co. London New York 143,820 
pe Te New Sank. T. D. Downing & Co.. London New York 76,320 * 
oe me New York 1,192,434 WD. “vou besreteccase London New York 178,100 431,840 
—_—s Aheek. 0. 809,640 Octoper 15. By the S. S. Yelsdijk, at New York. 
pee oe Mew York 301.410 General Rubber Co..... Soerabaya New York 320,000 
Saline ow York 168,300 Manhattan Rubber Man- 
London New York 54,000 ufacturing Co. ....... Batavia New York 56,160 
J. T. Johnstone & Co. Soerabaya New York 35,500 
London New York 26,640 Winter, Ross & Co..... Batavia New York 440,280 
London New York 1,832,686 4,385,110 Kuharah Trading Co., 
Lancastrian, a * New York. Pk, deren ehneteenene Batavia New York 200,340 
Antwerp New Verk 10.890 10,890 Peninsular Trading Co. Batavia New York 201,600 
Homesteed, at “New York Peninsular Trading Co. Soerabaya New York 48,240 
Singapore New York 551,827 Poel & Kelly.........+- Batavia New York 7,920 
Penang New York 255,000 Meyer & Brown, Inc... Batavia New York 2,520 
Singapore ow Wark 112.038 Various ..... oe sesesece Batavia New York 306,180 
Singapore New York 83.700 United Malaysian Rubber 
Singapore Watertown 71,980 Cig BAB. wav evccccecs Borneo New York 9,327 1,628,067 
Singapore New York 67,200 Ocroser 15. B 
i N F y the S. S. Gaelic Prince, at N 
singnpere New York 63,000 Lf R. Henderson & Co.. Sheaate pags a oe, tom 050 
a we... S 
Singapore }New York TOA bom TT Wikee ‘ % — New — — 
i — OPE Fe eee Singapor N Y 
Sinmpore  NewYou = S088 J, Yohtone ite eee vek seen 
Seaetese New York 180 a Pe Cag pda aoenn New York 98,100 
en New York 1,657,600 a Se Da. viceuee ingapore W atertown 89,733 
iene a. ae 515°640 V. G. Ryckman, Inc.... Singapore New York 87,300 
Singapore New York 448.000 United States Rubber Co. Singapore New York 79,560 
aoewre New York 437 040 Rubber Trading Co..... Singapore New York 56,000 
Sing ’ Ne : eee Inc.... pmanpere New York 50,400 
i a “0 eer ingapore New York 377, 
Singapore New York 280,980 Thos. A. Desmond & Co. Slagepere New York 365/400 
Singapore New York 254,060 ag mang es Tire & Si N 
a om York 238,320 “a Ae 2 ‘é Singapore New York 324,540 
Singapore New Yor 156,06 Rubber Co Med Y 
i NewYork 98280 |. qgrubber Co........0+. fedan New York 46,440 
sinenpere — b So oa Meyer & Brown, Inc.... Singapore New York 268,800 
Singapore New York 79,740 Rubber Importers & Deal- 
Singapore New York 75,780 ers Company......... Singapore New York 171,000 
Fred Stern & Co....... Singapore New York 
2 p () 162,180 
Singapore New York 61,200 Fred Stern & Co........ Medan New York 43,200 
Singapore New York 45,000 Gaston, Williams & Wig- ; 
Singapore New York 41,940 SEE dcctiimutvecveces Singapore New York 113,040 
, : > Hadden & Co........... Singapore New York 105,840 
Singapore New York 1,889 poneee Seeees & Co. qineepore aoe a3 79,020 
vec polls in 
Singapore New York 540 Mitsui & Co., Limited... Saepere Row York 44880 
Singapore New York 948,573 6,788,487 Eastern Rubber Co...... Singapore New York 40,860 
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(S. S. Gaelic Prince—Continue Shipment Shipped 
Shipment Shipped ; , rom: to Pounds. Totals. 
from to yunds Totals. Octoper 14. 3 S. S. East . ‘f "4 
Corrs, MePhillles & Co.. ew stew Vest nese ‘ -- ) aS y the S. East Indian, at New York, 
Jaeger & Co., Ltd...... Singapore New York 27,540 re ~ Co... +. 000: : London . New York 59,700 59,700 
Gravenhorst & Co. . Manilla, P. I. New York 23,220 U ~ 15. _ By the S. S. Yseldijk, at New York. 
Federal Products Co.... Singapore New York 22,320 en Pe i Rub- . . 
Scan i Yaneeen names New York 3600 y mr GR, Bees cosecses Soerabaya New York 538,2 
Various Singapore New York 198,180 ascous ; Borneo New York 20, 953 559,200 
Various ea — Singapore New York 141,700 4,353,843 
OctToser 16. By the S. S. Calcutta Maru, at New York Ocroper 15. By the S. S. Gaelic Prince, from Philippine Islands, at 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. Colombo New York 56,000 New York. 
William H, Stiles & Co.. Colombo New York 30,240 L. Littlejohn & Co Singa New York 364,500 
Aldens’ Successors, Inc.. Colombo New York 22,400 Tae . cadedt Sapere - dae cone y 
L, Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Colombo New York 179,200 a ieee HE CH 
Meyer & Brown, Inc Colombo New York 150,100 Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. Singapore New York 6,600 
Fred. } ~ aS et ‘ Colombo New York 89,600 F. R. Henderson & Co.. Singapore New York "300 558,800 
ee GR. cccocenecs Colombo New York 48,960 
Cc. C. Trevanion & Co... Colomb« New York 45,360 BALATA. 
Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Co Colombo New York 37.080 
Foel & Kelly : Colombo New York 36,720 SerremMBer 19. By the S. S. Matura, at New York 
Various iit , . i olombo New York 57,600 753,260 G. Amsinck & Co., Inc.. Trinidad New York 10,695 
Ocroser 17. By the S. S. Vardulia, at New York General Export & Com- 
Poel & Kelly. a RY London New York 519,720 Wee GE. kscavence Trinidad New York 9,912 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. London New York 264,000 VOFIOUS cecccccees Trinidad New York 31,165 $1,772 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc London New York 56,000 
Various : . London New York 749.860 1,589,580 ~w " a : 
Octoner 19 By the S. S. Invincible, at New York I ee eee Poneman, at New York. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. London New York 258,480 saac Brandon & Bros... Cristobal New York 4,800 
acned Wanser Ce, Yar pot om nce Saad 191880 a — & Co., Inc. Cristobal New York 900 
Various ..... London New York 8315100 1,281,460 New York American In- 
GRONTIES ccc ccccccsces Cristobal New York 900 
CENTRALS. WN Uness vkecewsose Cristobal New York 3,150 9,750 
Shipme ° . —_ = 
; bipment Shippe 1 en Tetste ; Ocroper 2. By the S. S. Mayaro, from Trinidad, at New York. 
September 22 By the S. S. Advance, at New York ; ; Southern Sales Corpora- - 
die Ie Olt. cose eae Cristobal oe ats 2.400 a tion .. oteseeees Ciudad Bolivar New York 24,300 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc Cristobal New York 2,200 . Amsinck & Co., Inc.. Ciudad Bolivar New York 16,950 
South & Central Amer South & Central America 
om Commune Ce Cristobal New York 400 5,000 a mente ie neues Ciudad Bolivar New York 10,925 
Ganemien, it By the’S. S. P m ew York a ag Co........ Ciudad Bolivar New York 6,150 
Pn aan 26 3 es AS rene na 4] oy Yee ‘ini Mueller, Schall & Co... Ciudad Bolivar New York 3,600 61,925 
é oe “\ATEEEITE nw ce ee ee Stove A.ew oO 
Isaac Brandon & Bros. Cristobal New York 500 1,100 ‘ ——— 
nan Ee Aa i A dapinieient to See Dak Octoser 3. By the S. S. Lakehurst, at New York. 
Isaac Brandon & Bros... Cristobal New York 200 200 W. Reed Williams, Inc. Cristobal New York 9,250 9,250 
Sertemper 27. By the S. S. Zethon, at Ds York 
A. S. Cookman & Co New York 100 100 Octoser 5. By the S. S. General O. H. Ernst, at New York. 
Octoper 2 ty the S. S. Mayaro, from Trinidad, at New York. —— Commercial 
Southern Sales Corp.... Ciudad Bolivar New York 4,500 M ss te” <logderea teeth ge Cristobal New York 6,800 
*Middieton & Co........ Ciudad Bolivar New York 4,300 8,800 J a e8 ns aS gala Cristobal New York 3,000 
cian th te @ & Gncen Gems Gente Geel. ot Sew Sak? . S. Sembrada 0. Cristobal New York 750 10,550 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc.. Colon New York 6,200 > » © . 
Peemacest Meee z Colon * York 1'200 Ocroner 9. By the S. S. Turrialbs, at New York. 
Fidanque Bros. & Sons. Colon New York 400 American Trading Co... Kingst New Y 
Isaac Brandon & Bros.. Colon New York 100 7,900 isan mathew aan aed 
I re roszn 14. By the S. S. General W. G. Gorgas, at New York. Octoner 10. Ex S. S Gauca, from South Pacific, at New York.® 
*ablo, Calvet & Co..... Cristobal New York 70,000 F “ tall eg . 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc.. Cristobal New York 18,000 Vodiees D Dinaresesens Salen a yo 9,900 
A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc. Cristobal New York SE? © e000 RR ae ee ce _— New York 6,450 16,350 
Ultramares Corp, ...... Cristobal New York 6,200 
William Peck & Co..... Cristobal New York 4,500 Octoser 14. By the S. S. Belgic, at New York. 
Bees Gh Ge. cc0n. cosets a Cristobal New York 3,200 Earl ; —_ 
oe oe eee Crim opnl New Yok 121908 Earle BUGR ccccccce eee Liverpool New York 3,000 3,000 
VWestetS ccccceccesecccee Cristobal New York 1,400 237,800 *Transhipped at South Pacific. 
*West Indian rubber 
TTranshipped at South Pacific GUITA PERCHA. 
‘ AFRICANS. Octoper 6. By the S. S. Homestead, at New York. 
Serremeper 24. By the S. S. Port Bowe = at New York Jecger & Co, Limited... ssngnpese New York 60,000 60,000 
Poel & Kelly. seaces Liverpool New York 65,130 76,230 Octoper 15. By the S. S. Yseldigk, at New York. 
Meyer & Brown, Inc... Liverpool New York 11,100 United Malaysian Rub- 
Octoner 1. By the S. S. Niagara, at New York. ber Co» Cimited...... Borneo New York 91,060 91,060 
Curry, McPhillips & Co. tJordeaux New York 36,295 
Various ccccccccccccccs Bordeaux New York 424,235 460,530 GUTTAS, 
Ocroner 6. By the S. S. Lancastrian, at New York. Octorer 15. By the S. S. Gaelic ime , z , 
Curry, McPhillips & Co. Antwerp New York 94,451 94,541 I Littlejohn & Se = Pac erecta Sn = “ a Ay York, 
. Littlejohn & Co..... Singapore New York 7 
Octoser 10. By the S. S. Wheaton, at New York. wines nes 
Curry, McPhillips & Co. Antwerp New York 2,300 2,300 GUAYULE 
Octoper 11 By the S. S. Victoria, at New York. > : 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Liverpeet New York = 40,250 _ SErTeMBar 22. By the S. S. Esperanza, at New York. 
General Rubber Co..... Liverpool New York 32,200 G. Amsinck & Co., Inc.. Vera Cruz New York 13,500 13,500 
Poel & Kelly........+++ Liverpool New York 25,710 samngusnemainasis 
Rubber Trading Co..... Liverpool New York 11,200 109,360 UNITED STATES CRUDE FOR 
Octoner 16. By the S. S. Gothland, at New York. as Se 1919 (BY MONTHS). 
Poel & Kelly.......+++. Antwerp New York 6,900 6,900 Manicoba 
. . i and Totals Totals 
PONTIANAK. Planta- Afri- Cen- Guay- Matto for for 
1919. tions, Paras. cans. trals. ule. Grosso. 1919. 1918, 
Serrember 19. By the S. S. Toyama Maru, at New York. Tanuary to 4.906 2.14 > 
Meyer Bros. & Co..... ° Singapore Seattle 179,100 179,100 ne — 14.079 gt 489 +04 72 Ra 16,084 
Ocrossn 1. By the S. S. Western Cross, at New York. March . 23'680 3/908 337 211 187 1.. ae23 IF lOr 
Joosten & Jansen...... . Batavia New York 3,0 3 April ......-. 24,678 2,794 90 144 33 : ? 
,000 3,000 May 14856 7972 389 po one 110 28,146 13,425 
- , 3 Ss aete : . ae eheenss Wee vs =: 
na py AA a 8 S. Homestead, at New York. — 13,645 1,706 264 263 390 51 16,319 seine 
' ber Co. gisersess cc. Singapore New York 356,283 haut  eebaeesi Roe 2,394 139 54 rr pea: 11:067 1094 
*aterson, Simmons Co. Singapore New York 437,700 September .... . 2 “06 ‘ 
Jaeger & Co., Limited... Singapore New York 237,600 — ag — = = _ = a. ss 14,036 5,353 
Stephano Berizzi & Co.. Singapore New York 79,200 7 . 
Rubber Importers & Deal- . Totals .. .131,853 20,060 2,036 1,136 1,453 257 156,095 132,056 
OE Go MBs cece céee Singapore New York 45,600 1,156,333 (Compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc.) 
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TYRE MAKING MACHINE 


SYSTEM “A. MATHERN” 


The most widely used in Europe, owing to its perfection and 
simplicity in use. Millions of Tyres have been made on this 
machine during the last ten years. 














Sole Maker: A. MATHERN, Zollikon - Zurich, Switzerland 





F. CHASSAING, 307, Beckenham Road, Beckenham, LONDON. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway and the United States of America 























The contract between The Batavia Rubber Company 
and the Keystone Tire & Rubber Company for the purchase 
by the Keystone Company of the output of the factory of 
The Batavia Rubber Company has been terminated and the 
latter Company is now selling its tires direct to the trade. 


THE BATAVIA RUBBER COMPANY 
Batavia, N. Y. 


New York Office—52 Wall Street 
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RUBBER MANUFACTURES AND INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE FROM THE 
STATES BY COUNTRIES, DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1919. 











Tires 
Druggists’ -— A~A—_— ——_, 
1 Boots Shoes. Rubber Auto- All 
acking . - ._oETE-™ec«“~ ~ oS Sundries. mobiles. Others. 
Value Pairs Value Pairs. Value Value Value. Value 
222 eee De 
$ 18 shoes — $657 iS), Berries 
0 29,145 19,130 135 166,448 $5,040 
4 7 $28 62,665 ° » 
+¢ eY eant ee 
168 531 4,248 3,586 234 me | “Edeee 
44 11,928 6,974 321 105,442 3,685 
4 4 ; 101,523 55,806 2,084 122,360 13,961 
58 51,126 6,000 
14,561 
1 54 96 75 513 158,841 = ...e0e- 
372 219 3,117 31,876 2,750 
i ee 7,490 
; 2,184 2,292 pees 
47,44 10,860 15,506 281,645 159,415 12,049 154,988 
m( an -‘peunia 
4,24 11,071 $16,151 441,363 $249,751 $19,411 $888,023 $31,436 
832 $941 $29 $163 $98 
4 906 944 27 575 4 
0,0 3,978 $12,351 6,577 9,452 17,004 71,518 4,308 
: sone 57 254 en 
60 66 829 5,239 955 
oe oeeees 160 4,121 oe 
10 . 225 162 63 2,620 114 
xe 6¢ 370 1.722 1,980 61 21,345 78 
: ee 158 3,324 os 
: 4,988 4,489 10,830 57,354 5,427 
221 820 2 4 ewe , pees on na 
$ 12,257 37,804 18,573 17,322 63 2,395 222 
g ci 18 308 325 92 1,577 es 
435 ee oecce 1,928 1,966 104 12,533 190 
318 ‘ ; ‘ 281 3,474 311 
1.061 i nied 544 438 94 3,112 82 
549 oe eeaeet 17,948 17,970 9,431 141,928 21,440 
36 : $41 1,178 1,151 118 
8 . ane 1,427 25 
15 om 1,074 834 * yg? eee 
160 ela eS . 4 11,089 113 
‘ 108 121 3,785 36,465 2,587 
$128,157 16,528 $51,363 56,636 $58,192 $43,072 $388,376 $36,472 
$21.48 35,951 $29,056 $4,907 $210,527 $2,726 
6,53 ons 422 1,862 = cecccss 
96 $525 12,075 9,647 5,007 94,196 3,196 
644 74 522 » 826 3,009 3,943 44,089 8 
1 14 & 1,262 7,911 174 
4 e« 28 4,660 
¢ 2,495 250 
5¢ 120 78 514 
7 4 300 973 1,098 1,791 16,686 339 
11 144 95 3.610 117,866 
514 317 13.88 220 
$68,635 194 $1,347 §2,103 $42,991 $121,287 $514,688 $6,992 
$1,538 2 $11 31,584 $34,262 $582 $11,155 $4,297 
2,164 1,815 ‘ igeneds ions 
124 119 ee Tort. Tr 
4,39 950 788 1,328 30,948 ; 
240 142 48 95,298 8,797 
; onade 105 ar 8§6(‘~“séndens 
216 326 252 54,656 3,992 
77 135 308 2.093 
R 65 4,945 39.109 36,32 ? 890 64,426 
167 
8 3 4 268 600 
93 1.055 
? 496 7,578 
1,652 $4,956 76,963 $81,497 $5,874 $262,335 $17,086 
$11 576 $1,522 sees $2,845 $31,607 $3,511 
65 144 53 144 $336 1,116 110,662 72 
secece 256 74 
34 967 235 
ceecces 1,794 74 
15 21.637 6,444 1,780 86,089 11,222 
$84.¢ 720 $2.06 1.781 $26,780 $5,744 $231,375 $15,588 
. esce . $5,070 
$62,027 71¢€ $2,868 2,035 $1,850 $529 53,783 
‘ 585 
239 
473 _ eiédene  . “sevens 
06 soete @000000 c6¢30e0  canseas 
40 51 6,500 $2,999 
$64,706 716 $2,868 2,075 $1,901 $550 $66,267 $2,999 
$518,310 30,881 $78,745 640,921 $459,142 $95,938 $2,351,064 $110,573 


Insulated 


fire and 


Cables. 
Value. 


$72,170 


$200,312 


$6,368 
2,295 





$62,974 


$741,443 





All Other 
Manufactures 

of Rubber. Totals. 
Value. Value. 
$42,200 $42,200 
“wikeanes 284 
3,001 26,573 
50,768 246,453 
33,125 100,675 
540 9,617 
455 8,009 
47 47 
7,268 148,233 
26,342 311,140 
114 59,270 
awit 14,561 
11 11 
8,330 170,065 
3,559 66,426 
- 7,490 
ates 3,405 
150,925 579,075 
931 3,802 
645 645 
$328,261 $1,797,981 
$88 $1,857 
142 1,835 
149,225 297,707 
41 1,653 
1,534 10,143 
293 5,289 
671 5,390 
1,576 34,038 
1,813 8,175 
20,935 158,370 

erty 82 
* 5,125 81,056 
433 2,601 
1,957 17,221 
251 ,400 
432 5,739 
43,338 287,986 
3 2,771 
6 1,476 
495 9,510 
604 2,223 
2,625 47,587 


$41,699 
20 


$90,458 


$9,074 


"410 


$38,841 


ezd 
neh 4 





1,344 
$13,504 


$789,177 


$945,742 


$133,089 








$5,144,392 
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SHIPMENTS TO NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORY. 
Tires 
Belting Druggists’ — A ——, Insulated _ All Other 
Hose and Boots and Shoes. Rubber Auto- All Wire and Manufactures 
Packing. a Sundries. mobiles. Others. Cables. of Rubber Totals, 
Value. Pairs. Value. Value seu ise Value. Value. Value. Value. 
Hawaii $8,284 787 $942 80,186 S2AFS cc ccece $7,709 $99,194 
REL ISS RIE SI ME AES 4,819 10,645 7,136 87,704 667 16,528 116,854 
Torats $13,103 ae. Gee. |... abeane $167,890 $2,740... 46. $24,237 $216,048 
(Compiied by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C.) 
. . . . . . 
is 
Official India Rubber Statistics for the United States. 
Calendar Year 1918. 
— 
Value. 
INDIA RUBBER. IMPORTS OF CRUDE INDIA RUBBER BY CUS-| Southern California dd 
TOMS DISTRI s . DEED «0. 6 0 406006060 6666S 0 8O0K8 9 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE INDIA RUBBER BY COUN- oS ans) EL x wain ehdeed ae eee 2,580 
t Pounds. Pe DE. n'a ocd wanaenn-es Senne bee kees 3,504 
TRIES (FREE). Massachusetts bel 10,222,733 SEGRE AGT PEE. ovi'b.ncnwccwsnes : 59 
From Pounds. Value.| New York .. .. .119,664,398 49,381,919 | Duluth and Superior................. 7 
Europe Philadelphia ....... ‘ 31,480 ara 11,015 
France 169,318 $72,406 | New Orleans 10,650 3,234 | Montana and Idaho.................6. 128 
ee eee ere ee 424,424 152,362} San Antonio .......... 808,372 SRE TET PED voces cesenssncdecsecsnseevengee 5,518 
x i SOM PYORCISED ..ccscese 53,063,123 28,445,675 | DE éstcendians isaeeeeseen 23 
l ab Kine DOM 6.627.165 3.723.993 Southern California _78,345 37,034 St. LCOS 203 
england 027,10. Of SO» Washington ‘ 109,557,617 51,099,147 EE ee re SS 185 
a . — - a a i ae 693,490 RR SEC Se ree 9,193 
Totals, Europe 7,220,907 $3,948,761 — 1,297,791 648,524 | rw we r¢aeebhessonee nie 4 
No —_ akota 6,008,636 Brahe UR PPrreererri rT reer err rt re 3,316 
cares A — .. 2,712,336 $1,314,386 Michigan owades 336,194 150,439 | Sk EE «a sinaraiprwate i diptekain celal det 2 
" al American States Ohio Rn ach Riva iataar 19,157,829 7,424,035 | ; et 
Tons Rica. ne 22,579 11,026 | St. Lawrence 487,934 269,357} Calendar year, 1918.........+..+.06. $445,332 
Guatewaia ae 12.012 3.113 ae 4,095,971 1,630,230 | 
Honduras 7,376 3236 | Minnesota ...... 299,568 149,784| REEXPORTS OF IMPORTED CRUDE INDIA 
y: s SN sacsececes 48,445 26,6 
Nicaragua ......... 158,140 48,339 Pittsburgi 06°73: oe tas | RUBBER 
Panama 164,445 67,346 | F ttsburgh ,732 , _ : 
Fh a onl 22'592 9,973 : ———— —_____|_ To , Pounds. Value. 
Sonten 2,185,809 850,123 Calendar year, 1918...325,959,308 $146,378,313 | l be - wemees 
West Indies ~nglanc 123,395 $72,920 
British. F IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURES OF INDIA RUB- — se beeccscevers 5,568,816 2,794,008 
og A 2 lll 30,618 BER AND GUTTA PERCHA BY COUNTRIES | West Indico ss 10 
Y > sn “ - ~ 1 
ani lace CON 4.390 1.452 (DUTIABLE). | Cuba 229,790 120,996 
- —— [+ indicates increase; — indicates decrease,| hile OEE aa 1,617 1,230 
Totals, North America 5,341,359 $2,339,828 | compared with preceding year. ] British Oceania— 
i * Fron Value | Australia ere 227,125 144,458 
SoutH AMERICA s bs EvRope } ' ——— 
Argentina 390,734 $107,832 Riemann $4.2854.| Calendar year, 1918... 6,150,755 $3,133,622 
folivia 474,781 207,793 ea ait ag 487. | Fiscal year. 1917-18... 8,208,28 4,274,543 
DN *scin teatpttudaas ama Weel ae |S" 6es_.| Fiscal year, 1916-17... 12,355,898 7,304,820 
Chile ne lia0s -, 50! Switzerland... 2.222: 26S | Fiscal year, 1915-16... 4,662,889 2'661.331 
Colombia 884,792 356,226 United Kingdom } Fiscal year, 1914-15... 6,383,145 3,361,107 
Ecuador 244,521 81,424 England ...... 216,425— Fiscal year, 1913-14... 3,747,749 2,398,150 
Guiana— i RR ee 26,936-+- | Fiscal year, 1912-13... 5,272,387 4,476,379 
British ¢ ae a Ireland 1659-4 Fiscal year, 1911-12. 5,610,951 4,890,905 
Dutch 1 ee? ee a ae ee es ae i peiae 8 Fiscal vear, 1910-11... 5,267,588 5,439,282 
eru 1,373,751 489,146! Total. E $253.02] | Fiscal year, 1909-10... 6,492,947 7°629.380 
Uruguay 8,585 3,916 N — \ poeista si gies il $253,021 | Fiscal year, 1908-09 3,791,971 2'964,496 
Venezuela 158,857 74,825 | * peel MERICA $167.682—~| Fiscal year, 1907-08... 4,110,667 2.994.208 
———_— . —— --— anada 9107,052-—— Fiscal year, 1906-07.. 4,215,350 3.593.912 
Totals, South America 43,921,364 $14,741,648] Mexico ...... 265+ | a 
Asis al ende.ser Total, North America $167,947 REEXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES OF INDIA 
“hina . core 559,658 $150,907 | South AMERICA { RUBBER AND GUTTA PERCHA, 
C hina, leased territory— Yoon ans Colombia 62 ee $2,900 } To Value. 
Pg . as 15,680 ,041 at } ew Kingdom—England ........... $2,018 
“Reiss DN S.sccesdaweteand ad 1,441 anace ee eacscceseves . tees 36,024 
sritish : e team Gtaten.__.Nicaram 
British India 9,248,210 4,091,968 | OcEANIA wo American States—Nicaragua 9 
Straits Settlem’ts. 198,904,100 91,142,953 British New Zealand 23+ | West Indies—< uba ’ 526 
Other British 19,543,495 9,738,47 5 - ae Argentina Pi ca ey 383 
Dutch savenna ves 37,344,813 18,204,689 Totals, Calendar year, 1918. . $445,332 Venezuela 84 
Hongkong 562,717 294,381 Gutta Fadia. | Reitich Oesante—ew Senta . 
i lillie 2.329'395 1.346.494 , | = Percha Rubber, | British Oceaniam—New Zealand... 954 
_ —_ — “iscal year, 7-18 $16,978 $599,763 Calendar year, 1918 $40,101 
Totals, Asia .268.710,068 $125,005,308 Fiscal, year, 1916-17. 173,975 608,954 — eee ee "Te.3: 
Fiscal year, 1915-16... 57,875 398,020 — Re we 
Ockanta— a ¢379| Fiscal year, 1914-15... 10,841 791,281| Fiscal year, 1917-18 $18,216 $13,563 
ther British 102 311,737| Fiscal year, 1913-14... 42,023 1,517,789] Fiscal year, 1916-17... 421 "10905 
uilippine Islane 566,102 K 737 é soe >.12 a” aa 1 3 . eee 2 905 
Philippine Islands = Piecal year, 1912-1 77,300 1,217,236] Fiscal year, 1915-16 537 38649 
a are : ne: 3 _ “iscal year. 11-12 41,098 874,736 Mecal year. 1914-15... - “7 
Totals, Oceania 666,72 312,115] Fiscal year, 1910-11 61.283 et no BR ee be “teks Sp 
AFRICA Fiscal year, 1909-10 80,567 1,154,347 | Fiscal year, 1912-13... wie 7,973 
British West Africa 76,264 $19,446] Fiscal year, 1902-09 71,819 . 1,391,779 Fiscal year, 1911-12... 65 6,681 
Portuguese Africa 22,622 11,207 Fiscal year, 1907-08 93,545 1,956,590 Fiscal year, 1910-11... 8,687 29'356 
, Zi ——— Fiscal year, 1909-10... aati 13,568 
Totals, Africa 98,886 $30,653] IMPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER AND GuTTA| [Fiscal year, 1908-00... oe 36,401 
—- — — isc e ass 
Calendar year, 1918....325,959,308 146,378,313 PERCHA BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS Fiscal year, 1906.07... By st 
Fiscal year, 1917-18. ..389,599,015 202,800,392 (DUTIABLE),. ‘pig tn + ee 
Fiscal year, 1916-17. ..333,373,711 189,328,67 At— '- as 
Fiscal tocar 1915-16. . "267°775.557 155,044,790 | Maire and New Hampshire........... ¥ 748 
Fiscal year, 1914-15... .172,068,428 83,030,269] Maryland | .-.......0+-s00crercreeer: 7,323 GUTTA PERCHA. 
Fiscal year, 1913-14. ..131,995, 71,219,85 EN 006sescdentsversnesccee 19,579 
Fiscal year, 1912-13...113,384,359 90,170,316] New York .................0c0 ec eeee, 374,593| IMPORTS OF CRUDE GUTTA PERCHA BY 
Fiscal vear, 1911-12. ..110,210,173 Se EEE, «hve vadeneeecescnddieébions 79 COUNTRIES (FREE). 
Fiscal year, 1910-11... 72,046,260 PE ML, 200 6 ctatebneegeceuecences 292 From Pound Value 
Fiscal year, 1909-10. ..101,044,681 SOR ED BUND 5 cc crccccccvcececceesins 741 | Evropr ea eT 
Fiscal vear, 1908-09... 88,359,895 BE eee 2| United Kingdom 
Fiscal year. 1907-08 62,233,160 ae ow nike Sak eb b60e bere 136 England 22.791 $6.239 
Fiscal year, 1906-07... 76,963,838 ee errr 3 nis ete 
Fiscal year, 1905-06... 57,844,345 45,114,450* San Francisc 1,549 Totals, Europe 22,791 $6,239 
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GUTTA PERCHA—Continued. Calendar ‘year, 1918 9,932,476 $683, $51 Nortn AMERICA— 
Asia ae Fiscal year, 1917-18... 7,481,292 474,366 | —— sete enews ates eS 
ast indies Fiscal year, 1916-17... adnan a tes a SOMGUTES cescececes 
British—Straits Set Fiscal “year, 1915-16... 27,858,335 1,322,262 | Cuba wseeeeeceeeees 20,663 4,917 
tlements ‘ 354,794 $108,718 Fiscal year, 1914-15... 14,851,264 731,995 7 a ie 7 es Pgs 
Dutch 306 241 18'632 Fiscal year. 1913-14... 24°926°571 1,155,402 cages North America 2,611,680 $446,410 
- Fiscal year, 1912-13 45,345,338 2,174,441 | “*"c 
Totals, Asia 661,035 $127,350| Fiscal year, 1911-12... 48,795,268 "255,050 — 11,200 28 
AFRICA Fiscal year, 1910-11. 51,420,872 2,872,633 | md cecrcocsesscees 
British Africa Fiscal year, 1909-10... 52,392,444 2,419,223] a 
aa 12 400 $7,392 Fine - - “~ 1908.09... 24'826 296 "852°372 Pe Asia .. ; 11,235 $2,278 
South 501,760 4, Fiscal year, 1907-08 22,803,303 1,039,776 PRICA—. 
=; | Fiscal year. 1906.07... 28,437,660 1,085,093 | Seuth Africa 800 $108 
Totals, Afric: 4,160 $92,333 : — eee « 
: a IMPORTS OF JELUTONG BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS | ,Totals, Africa.......... 800 108 
Calendar year. 1918 1.207.986 $225,922 (FREE). Calendar year, 1918... 2,904,234 $502,176 
Fiscal year, 1917-18 1,151,312 147,323 \ 7 Val Fiscal year, 1917-18... 3,284,958 $567,278 
Fiscal year. 1916-17... 2.021/794 $32,223 | wt Yor! sounds At Fiscal year, 1916-17... 4,938,991 814,199 
Fiscal year, 1915-16 3,188,449 142,226 o°” » OT aasvees $482,525 Fiscal year, 1915-16... 6,406,946 871,262 
Fiscal year, 1914-15 1.618.214 30,750 Ww, , E ee 1,3 95,17 l 99,082 | Fiscal year, 1914-15... 5,970,380 822,561 
Fiscal year. 1913-14 1'846.109 $23,567 | Gone 1,079,008 100,240| Fiscal year, 1913-14... 5,583,860 834,440 
Fiscal year, 1912-13 480.853 167,313 ermont 15,546 1,704 Fiscal vear, 1912-13. 5,413,247 932,904 
Fiscal year, 1911-12 1,204,406 797 “a p <a ands. iat Saas aamen Fiscal year, 1911-12... 5,397,806 875,501 
Fiscal year. 1910-11 1648.9 390.548 Calendar year, 1918 1,932,476 $683,551 Fiscal year, 1910-11... 4,994,527 781,650 
Fiscal year, 1909-10 84,50 167,873 IMPORTS OF JELUTONG (DUTIABLE). | Fiscal year, 1909-10... 3,622,556 535,795 
Fiscal year. 1908-09 5 ) 82,136 ae Value Fiscal year, 1908 09... 3,196,551 414,861 
Fiseal year, 1907-08 RS ¢ 100,305 Fi | 1917-18 Ps 994 co $501.450 Fiscal year, 1907-08... 2,947,974 418,738 
Fiscal year, 1906-07 46,89 06,300 | Biesk seer 101617, 00° 3376 389 1 044022 Fiscal year, 1906-07... 4,550,788 665,109 
Fiscal year, 1905-06 500.770 188,161 . Fiscal year, 1905 6... 4,084,696 511,843 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE GUTTA PERCHA BY REEXPORTS OF JELUTONG. | Fiscal year, 1904-05... a 522,902 
CUSTOMS eee FREE). we Tes Pounds Value. (a) Not officially reported. 
7 At tel ‘aa - Ss. $5 alue : , “ | EXPORTS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER BY CUSTOMS 
New or} . y 4 / 
New Orleans 501.760 a4 eas BALATA. DISTRICTS. 
San Francisco ck 430 At Pounds. Value. 
Washington t 2’ £06 82,998 wate OF BALATA BY ~ goo |New York ; 313,182 $60,673 
7rom ounds Value. | New Orleans .......... 5 1 
Calendar year, 1918 1,20 R¢ $225,922 | Nortmw AMERICA San Francisco 35 10 
‘REEXPORTS OF CRUDE GUTTA PERCHA. Central American States— og NED datunmnecusentns 1,638,462 291,065 
Pounds Value Panama 535,065 $224,348 | Dakota 2,300 37 
} a od l 6.7 3] $29,015 West Indies | Michigan 17,036 1,859 
Britis! -. eog | St ~=Lawrence 200,573 34,745 
Calendar year, 1918 126,731 $29,015 Ze - and Tobag } —7 tet | PRE. ass etneeewan 732,641 113,447 
Fiscal year, 1917-18... 202,646 47,211 utcn ek dei “9, | —_—_—_———_- — 
isca 916 763 558 Calendar year, 1918... 2,904,234 $502,176 
” . - - 918 6 60 023 11,446 Totals, North America 621,76 $282,927 a+ 4 . 2 
Pical year’ 191415 937 4603 | Sour Amenica et SUBSTITUTES, ELASTICON, ETC. 
_ e 1913-14 14,649 5,255 sTazi J+ 
Fincal year, 1912-13 "35 2'665| Colombia 316,52 IMPORTS OF ELASTICON AND SIMILAR SUB- 
Fiscal year, 1911-1 1,011 945 ee 000 STITUTES FOR INDIA RUBBER BY 
. ; 20 190.2 suiana 
Fiscal year, 1910-11 62,391 19,235 a 18.868 180,308 COUNTRIES (DUTIABLE). 
I seal - _ 1908.09 9. 370 3,730 Dutch 120,078 89,364 F . pn vem, 
} 1907-08 SP Venezuela 60,491 41,505 [UROPE 
Fisc - yeas co - a 500 _ U aed Kingdom 
Fisc: yea 106-07 / ane o - 
—_— Totals, South Americ: $553,456 ngland .. . imeeceececces $4,623 
Calendar oon, 1918. $836,383 apa 
GUAYULE. Fiscal year. 1917-18 1,278,610 Pe WD cconeddinenchind $4,623 
IMPORTS OF GUAYULE BY COUNTRIES (FREE).| Fiscal year, 1916-17 1,649,452 | Asta 
From Pounds Value Fiscal year, 1915-lé 996,102 East Indies 
Nortm AMERICA Fiscal year, 1914-15 963,384 British- : 
Mexico ‘ ; 1,371,385 $411,322 Fiscal year. 1913-14 793,126 — Settlements.......... 326,474 
Soutn AMERICA Fiscal year, 1912-13 ° 766,772 Jute ce esseecens 52,400 
Colombi: 4,70 2,162 Fiscal year. 1911-12.. 1,517,066 984,012 samen 
— iced year, 1910-11. 878,305 624,702 Total, Asia Co esecsvecessoosceee $378,874 
Calendar year, 1918 1,376,085 $413,484 Fiscal year, 1909-10 399,003 196,878 Calendar year, 1918.. $383,497 
Fiscal year, 1917-18... 4,307,539 1,341,095! Fiscal year, 1908-09... 1,157,018 522,872 Fiscal year, 1917-18 136,438 
Fiscal year, 1916-17 854,372 764,484 | Fiscal year, 1907-08... 584,582 276,756 Fiscal year, 1916-17 cacees 39,815 
Fiscal year, 1915-16 2. 816,068 880,813 Fiscal year. 1906-07 799,029 305,041 Fiscal year, 1915-16...... 16,179 
Fiscal year, 1914-15 5, 111 849 1,441,367 Fiscal year, 1905-06 374,220 152,689 Gee year, soas.02 eeeeee gts 
Fiscal ar, 1913-14 1, 5.204 607,076 ‘iscal year, PEGs coceveceecsoces 8/, 
ical camer 200n.as 10218191 4,345,088 | IMPORTS OF BALATA BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS| Fiscal year, 1912-13........ 97,452 
Fiscal vear, 1911-12 14,238,625 6,463,787 (FREE). ee ih i. 64050 6¢eunenne 87,328 
@Fiscal year, 1910-11 19,749,5 10,443,157 At Pounds Value eee —? 1910-11 otras 115,601 
IMPORTS OF GUAYULE BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS| New York .. .» 1,547,338 $836,383 a a ooo - eebabcadeaeteln ce teas 
oes” Velws.| REEXPORTS OF paLata. - | Fiscal year, 1907-08.............2.. 27, 
, oO -ounds alue 
New York 4,70 $2,162 | Europe IMPORTS OF ELASTICON AND SIMILAR SsUB- 
EI or , Pe nr eas ant Goucee Peter 5,000 $4,625 STITUTES OF INDIA RUBBER BY CUSTOMS 
ean Antonio , 9499 “9 nited Kingdom 
—_—— . : England 637,822 $384,820] DITRICTS (DUTIABLE). , 
Calendar year, 1918 1,376,085 $413,484 | aie )0R0 5.350 a Value. 
nenee @f GUATULE Scotland 10,080 350] Massachusetts .... 0... ...ceeeeceeees $4,623 
;, REE : . i : aan ities CE TEE. kGcinsandsec sokanaebencveus 265,480 
To Pounds Value. | Totals, Furope 652,902 $394,795 nd 
Camode 9.778 620061 Menee Assanees SOM PYOMCISCO 2.00. ssccsscccsscccsese 35,008 
F _ “|. Canede 9,639 5,443 POD Ckedeiiccncsucunedeunatgn 78,386 
me ar, 15 9,778 2,936 | As r 
ee eer ; » pane eescevees 43,644 36,014 Calendar year, 1918.........++..+++. $383,497 
JELUTONG. : Ee 43 aaa REEXPORTS OF ELASTICON AND SIMILAR SUB- 
(PONTIANAK.) ; ee ee a73.-918 : 309338 STITUTES OF INDIA RUBBER BY COUNTRIES, 
IMPORTS OF JELUTONG BY COUNTRIES ( ox Fiscal year, 1916-17 879,765 474,538 z From = Value. 
From Pounds Value.| Fiscal yeaf, 1915-16 667,168 245,329 | Unitep Kincpom 
Europe Fiscal year, 1914-15 1,076,619 426,735 Cc — rbuhes rey 
England 2,675 $113 Fiscal vear 1913-14. 223,983 127,139 AMAGH nee c etree eee teen eeneneeneee A 
— Fiscal year, 1912-13 118,334 TRATED * pcebvacécessecsnceseustsessenws 45,360 
Totals, Europe 675 $113 Fiscal year, 1911-12... 62,529 et French Oceania .......+--sseeseeeees 5 
Nowtn AMERICA Fiscal year, 1910-11... 264,589 235, es 
Canada 4,051 $284 Fiscal vear. 1909-10 cee 42,750 Calendar year, 1918... 2... cece ee ees $65,765 
-| Fiscal year, 1908-09 223,907 Fiscal year, 1917-18..........+eeeee- 11,098 
Totals, North America 4,051 $284 Fiscal vear. 1907-08 18,741 — 
Soutn AMERICA ; ; $4,238 | Fiscal year, 1906-07 . 12,659 SCRAP RUBBER 
Colombia 6,825 rd | - . 
es _ — oa30e RECLAIMED RUBBER. IMPORTS OF SCRAP RUBBER BY COUNTRIES 
Totals, South America 16, ° | (FREE) 
At | | EXPORTS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER BY To— oar Value. 
— oe COUNTRIES. Evrore— a gna 
Straits Settlem’ts. 6,779,262 $522,345 | _ To 2 Pounds Value. — set eeeeeee ao a4 wa 
Other British 8,000 2,800 | Evrope MEE be secaereceopave 242, 2, 
, 9 282 79 | France 37,519 20,061 U nited Kingdom— 
Dutch 3,099,282 153,479 | France 137,51 $20, g 
Japan 2.381 292| Italy 143,000 33,319 England owe 4,741,202 378,320 
; - ———— | . aman > > ame oe a. a 
fotals, Asia 9,808,925 $678,916| Totals, Europe 280, 519 $53,380 Totals, Europe .......  §,763,925 $518,404 
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SCRAP RUBBER—Continued. IMPORTS OF SCRAP RUBBER BY CUSTOMS| EXPORTS OF SCRAP RUBBER BY CUSTOMS 
North AMERICA— DISTRICTS (FREE). 

{anode ey eee 1,390,235 $76,940) Ar— Pounds. Value. DISTRICTS. 
entra merican States— im N - 9 s 
Costa Rica --.--. 200 t|Mariond cranes: Saat 33430] Mt Pounds. Value. 
Panama ........+-. 53,439 2,008 Massachusetts .......... 56,087 Maine and New Hampshire 2,285 $224 

Mexico ... shbanade 88,514 3,032 ne 6 742.948 san’ tt Massachusetts .......... 8,041 4,452 

Newfoundland and Galveston .............. " 54,300 1,531 | New York ............. 178 27 
Labrador ........+. 64,205 4,984 San Francisco ......... 93,341 3,296 | San Antonio ........++- 100 - 

West Indies— | Southern California .... 100 "§| Southern California ... 40 10 
British— | Washington ............ 202,656 10,501 | Buffalo ............+.+. 1,339,499 ates 

Jamaica ......... 1,912 118' Buffalo:.............-.. 296,637 19,921 | Dakota .....-+.--+se ss 3,675 360 
Trinidad and Tabago 6,543 WO RMU,  nucsscadesss 30°491 2'534| Michigan .............. 430,055 29,307 

Other British .... 794 SPE x oncdavesinceoe 194.357 3'763| St. Lawrence .......... 841,607 63,411 
OE ich hai ivces 585,435 Sele ............. ot ee 2943 | Vermont ............... 315,489 19,680 
Dominican Republic. 468 23] St. Lawrence .......... 220,435 9,954 —_——— coven 
WUE bdex Kaeo vecn eae __70| Vermont peso bekearatnn's __ 159,775 be i en: ee 2,931,929 $287,883 

Totals, North America 2,191,895 $116,911) Calendar year, 1918... 8,526,420 $645,581 
Soutn AmeErica— | 

"epee ..e 473,196 $6,675 | EXPORTS OF SCRAP RUBBER BY COUNTRIES. REEXPORTS OF SCRAP RUBBER. 

Colombia ..........+. 3,428 1 me Pounds. Value. 

SS Pee 635 194 | | a — . To—- Pounds. Value. 

ee ee ge 4 Canada @ os seecccecceocese 4 
Totals, South America 477,259 $6,970 | Totals, Europe........ 8,041 $4,452 ave $16,032 
OCEANIA— France ... Sacenes 6 8,041 $4,452 . , 

British— Nort AMERICA— cae ge 1918... 58,574 $16,032 
Australia ...... = 10,000 J" “eer 2,923,570 $283,392} p:sca, year, een 18.. 74,497 $16,965 
New Zealand ....... 83,341 BONO WIE onc cas cocswes 318 39] Fiesay vente seis aa La 215 

Totals, Oceania ..... 93,341 $3,296 | Totals, North America 2,923,888 $283,431 4 wee — jaaaen. Re ons 

Calendar year, 1918... 8,526,420 $645,581| Calendar year, 1918... 2,931,929 9287,083| Fiscal year, 1912-13 87,930 10,723 

Fiscal year, 1917-18... 13,980,303 1,019,222 Fiscal year, 1917-18... 2,117,257 235,811 Fiseal year, ae 12 302,105 28,196 

Fiscal year, 1916-17... 20,517,328 1,569,448 | Fiscal year, 1916-17... 3,696,661 415,526] :8ca) year, sg OR 401,231 43,338 

Fiscal year, 1915-16... 16,371,573 1,271,903| Fiscal year, 1915-16... 3,904,715 400,148) jp i8ca, year. 9-10... 61,395 5,373 

Fiscal year, 1914-15 .. 11,006,928 726,914| Fiscal year, 1914-15... 2,422,091 291,421) p.8ta) year, so 38,506 2,093 

Fiscal year, 1913-14... 25,958,261 2,063,198| Fiscal year, 1913-14... 6,207,672 598,287}  pisca) year to 7-08... 21,713 2,943 

Fiscal year, 1912-13... 43,385,456 3,709,238 | Fiscal year, 1912-13... 7,269,465 880,442 iscal year, 1906-07... 105,463 9,444 

Fiscal year, 1911-12... 26,293,192 2,095,605 Fiscal year, 1911-12... 7,336,984 780,188 

Fiscal year, 1910-11... 26,948,000 2,334,870 Fiscal year, 1910-11... 7,049,729 723,664 

Fiscal year, 1909-10... 37,364,671 2,998,697 Fiscal year, 1909-10... 6,143,610 578,944 Note.—Details of exports of domestic merchan- 

Fiscal year, 1908-09... 20,497,695 1,543,267| Fiscal year, 1908-09... 4,071,795 402,897 | dise by countries for the calendar year 1918, 

Fiscal year, 1907-08... 16,331,035 1,496,822 Fiscal year, 1907-08... 4,255,789 449,727 | were given on pages 736, 737 of Tue Inpia Rus- 

Fiscal year, 1906-07... 29,335,193 2,607,987 ' Fiscal year, 1906-07... 4,756,621 548,695 4 sex Worxp, September 1, 1919. 


EXPORTS OF UNITED STATES RUBBER GOODS, CALENDAR YEAR 1918. (BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS.*) 








Belting, Druggists’ Tires. All Other 
Hose, and Boots. Sh oes Rubber — A ——, Manufactures 

Packing. — EE —, A—_ —_~ Sundries. Automobile All Other. of Rubber. ToraLs. 
From Value Pairs. Value. Pairs. Value. Value. Value. Value. Value. VaLuE. 

Maine and New mame. 
shire .... $40,791 16,392 $57,906 23,284 $23,596 $1,718 $100,324 $1 055 $48,712 $274,102 
NT Pe 7,321 eieeds - <<etdese j. s0080e2 6008 60% 469 71,114 son es 21,699 100,603 
Massachusetts re 759 147,988 538,091 95,931 97,571 36,233 1,110 23 138,691 818,778 
OW TOS ssccceee 2,324,029 547,703 2,009,169 461, — 424,945 408,215 7,383,784 394,062 2:994,757 15,938,961 
Philadelphia ...... . 11,581 sents  ( sean’. Seinen . © seeuethe 795 7 eer 711 16,157 
irginia ......-. esse 8 guweane osustes ecocces  ee6eees occesecs ocesecs 588 Senese addict 588 
Porto Rico ........ “ 590 sonCkaes Siiacegie ts 552 672 2,086 7,007 1,000 3,829 15,184 
Florida ..... rere 10,929 pausesa eedhede 10 12 2 447,409 31,778 32,149 522,279 
Galveston ...... ore 302 seeeess eatusen- — Seana 120 nae 1,277 
Mobile ...... ‘ 1,733 923 769 1,827 1,347 180 13,033 13,106 4,908 35,076 
New Orleans ..... 53,164 252 634 77,666 67,208 7,914 74,281 15,920 9,755 228,876 
eae ae 8 =—s re ed ‘ite, sevens a nmbenee 288 4,403 5 986 22,708 
ere ‘ 72,394 71 350 10,226 9,799 2,001 120,852 2,55€ 11,285 219,031 
Se CD €6000d6e000 ds 34,618 6 13 1,388 1,056 2,123 26,629 815 8,417 73,671 
San Antonio ......... 145,471 64 398 2543 2,127 10,294 455,401 15,547 26,916 656,154 
eee ‘ 233 666 2,630 385 743 voeeses 519 eeiebae 310 4,435 
SS ear ‘e 7. -sptaame » 0 wines 45 25 3 705 82 214 1,033 
San Francisco ....... 987,009 5,401 15,687 174,021 136,784 44,597 3,371,767 154,699 607,959 5,318,502 
Southern California... 1,965 17 99 559 559 2,215 7,157 68 2,097 14,160 
Washington .......... 262,221 6,390 20,748 39,121 40,746 13,125 569,827 33,669 127,911 1,068,247 
PD castes cweerbe 149.156 1,307 5,112 9,278 9,002 71,902 119,821 31,586 383,209 769,849 
DEE cnedrentacnee &e 157,420 7,746 27,586 71,036 55,063 41,748 502,987 26,176 179,204 990,184 
Duluth and Superior. . 12,192 340 781 3,555 5,976 5,492 100,172 730 20,023 145,357 
A: s0bcsresecoe 56,841 34,000 105,885 8,322 6,953 26,989 348,812 11,226 163,940 720,646 
Montana and Idaho... 2,115 Pye Seis" PE Ped 60 110 939 5,641 aon 969 9,774 
ahaa ae a ee ala a kesepee <emwamee éineianbe 392 573 
Rochester .......... ie | | dee, |, |i cue a ee ae ey osanene 69 69 
eee 116,079 1,638 7,528 951 809 12,569 651,228 15,468 337,772 1,141,453 
WE, Gkko ws os0 000 52,820 1,682 5,730 302,811 699,652 80,641 123,800 6,523 634,340 1,603,506 
Calendar year 1918... $4,525.243 772,586 $2, 799,116 1,285,110 $1,584,747 $772, 539 $14,511,621 $755,888 $5,762,079 $30,711,233 
Fiscal year, 1917-18... $4,578,396 1,559,598 $4,861,213 1,244,170 913,128 884,245§ 13,977,671 1,130,623 6,194,816  32.540,092 
Fiscal year, 1916-17... 3,532,383 600,455 1,483,379 3,356,484 1,716,225 saveuws 12,330,201 2,547,652 8,265,509 29,875,349 
Fiscal year, 1915-16... 2,986,953 720,130 1,619,260 1,976,896 1,046.102 oniseme 17,936,227 3,003.077 7,290,345 33,881,964 
Fiscal year, 1914-15... 1,807,848 318,727 726,765 2,219,900 2,053,560 intone 4,963.270 576.602 3,525,486 13,653,531 
Fiscal year, 1913-14... 2,372,887 101,361 279,206 1,634,258 834,289 wiwede-es 3,505,267 $63,372 3,453,472 11,008,493 
Fiscal year, 1912-13... 2,605.551 109,528 274,330 2,231,467 1,163, 953 ep heseus 3,943,220 611,458 3,913,036 12,511,548 

Boots and Shoes.t 
_ a, — SS —— 
Pairs. Value. 

Fiscal year, 1911-12... $2,315,484 bee 2,545,076 $1,502,890 snensec Cares $2,657,809 $546,833 $4,144,273 $11,167,289 
Fiscal year, 1910-11... 2,163,416 eSebs 3,984,332 2,219,430 5 ae ay 2,085,107f 592,470 3,886,825 10,947,248 
Fiscal year, 1909-10... 1,960,825 ....... 3.791,084 1,984,739 ‘spews $depee4 Parr er 5,115,331 9,060,895 
Fiscal year, 1908-09... 1,498.445 sown se 2,396,435 1,292,673 eters oeccese ery oeees ee 3,823,956 6,615,074 
Fiscal year, 1907-08... 1,347,775 —=§ ....... 3,080,253 1,614,290 a beaate abel aa nares er 3,743,040 6,705,105 
Fiscal year, 1906-07...  1.253,369 = ....... 2,310,420 1,231,898 viahsiens ovinees eseiers ppenesee’ 3,729.643 6,214,910 
Fiscal year, 1905-06... 1,221,159 ....... 2,693,690 1,505,082 2,966.144 5,692,385 
Fiscal year, 1904-05... eee 2,390,539 1,214,342 2,572,375 4,780,817 
Fiscal year, 1903-04... nn || cist. oues 2,310,420 1,231,898 3,729.643 6,214,910 
Fiscal year, 1902-03... ee  \wihacen 2,307,401 1,056,491 2,299.875 4,176,351 
Fiscal year, 1901-02... OO 2,594,708 1,046,315 stenhas niieear Seugiewal snenine 1,781,941 3,462,402 
Fiscal year, 1900-01... 565,726 tesa 1,459,100 724,015 ceseene onececs seccers eo ccccee 1,727,527 3,017,268 


“Exports of United States rubber goods, calendar year 1918, by countries, was published in Tue Inpia Kuspen Wortp, September 1, 1919, 


page 73 ‘ : : 
+States separately after 1912. tTires were not specifically reported before sone §$Druggists’ rubber sundries were not specifically reported before 


1917-18. [[These figures are given for the calendar year ended December 31, 191 
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UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS. 





IMPORTS. 
August. 
1918, 1919. 
A. —~ 2 
UN MANUFACTURED Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Crude rubber 
‘rom 
Dutch East Indies 173,300 £18,699 1,156,900 £111,293 
French West Africa... 17,900 2,630 wees eumies 
eee 83,800 7,166 2,200 1,174 
Other African countries. 14,300 1,203 54,900 4,984 
Peru . ‘ : ; ceveeon 70,2 6,973 
Brazil bbdawe but stenet 677,300 73,257 
British India a tense mae 5,573 7 716,200 69,045 
Straits Settlements and de 
pendencies, including La 
buan , en . 1,463,900 165,413 4,595,700 460,442 
Federated Malay States 584,600 58.704 2,779,800 260,110 
Ceylon and dependencies. . .2,580,200 297,652 1,054,300 104,060 
Other countries 221,300 25,833 354,600 33,760 
Totals ; 5,191,500 £582,873 11, 472, 100 ‘£1,125,098 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 1,000 £23 253,200 £6,989 





Totals, unmanufactured. 5,192,500 £582,896 11,725,300 £1,132,087 
Gutta percha eee oe ee8 oeeeeee 
MANUFACTURED 
Boots and shoes...dozen pairs 7,420 £15,339 32,904 £52,474 
Waterproofed clothing : catia aia nie 1,392 
Automobile tires and tubes 14,568 ; 239,952 
Motorcycles tires and tubes 2,349 1,246 
Bicycle tires and tubes 926 7,485 
Carriage tires and tubes ave pee 2,999 
Insulated wire . . , seeee 901 
Totals 7,420 £33,177 32,904 £312,449 
EXPORTS. 
UN MANUFACTURED 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 720,206 £21,158 1,066,800 £24,074 
MANUFACTURED 
Waterproof clothing 29,031 sop pee 213,245 
Boots and shoes lozsen pairs 5,417 6,987 16,608 34,442 
Insulated wire 8,654 sees 102,511 
Submarine cables 34,225 73,983 
Carriage tires and tubes 9,827 19,911 
Automobile tires and tubes 58,221 252,150 
Motorcycle tires and tubes 13,470 25,130 
Bicycle tires and tubes. 31,255 181,037 
Other rubber manufactures 118,951 272, 410 
Totals 725,617 £331,779 1,103,408 £1,198,893 
EXPORTS—OOLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 
LUN MANUFACTURED 
{ ruce rubber 
To Belgium 2,506,500 £189,465 
France 1,569,400 £169,936 2,070,900 195,419 
Italy 721,200 78,315 1,511,800 164,033 
Russia eeeee eeecece 
United States 44,501 5,165 771,700 65,227 
Other countries 72,900 27,746 4,107,500 401,886 
Totals 608,001 £281,162 10,968,400 £1,016,030 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 45,000 2,022 
Gutta percha 00) 23 90,500 
MANUFACTURED 
foots and shoes dozen fair £1 643 
Insulated wire 
Automobile tires and tubes 178 
Motorcycle tires and tubes 
Bicycle tires and tubes 4,535 
Carriage tires and tubes 
Totals l £10,525 643 £9,918 
. . 
RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE DOMINION OF 
CANADA 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND en RUBBER. 
uly. 
——, 
{918. 1919. 
| ——— te 
UNMANUPFACTURED—/ree Pounds Value. Pounds. Value. 
) utta percha, et “e 
* Tnited Kingdom 86,874 $38,450 242,991 $108,856 
United States 436,362 198,176 579,034 226,144 
British East Indies 
Ceylon 92,543 46,119 atetbe edeone 
Straits Settlements 1,234,282 476,765 1,195,633 520,046 
Other countries 5,980 [—- 8 86=—s wesete 8 * Gbeees 
Totals 1,856,041 $763,024 2,017,658 $855, 046 
Rubber, recovered ‘ 191,277 $33,065 492,265 $72,995 
Hard rubber sheets and rods 825 867 14,375 5,547 
Hard rubber tubes......... 14,231 1,995 
Rubber, powdered, and rubber 
or i percha scrap 411,918 31,486 24,305 856 
Rubber thread, not covered 2,588 3,822 3,253 4,553 
Rubber substitute 91,381 19,384 26,437 4,315 
Totals 697,989 $102,855 560,635 $89,461 
Chicle 49,018 $34,075 109,955 $75,452 
MANuFAcTURED—dutiable 
Boots and shoes.. $15,176 $12,696 
Waterproofed clothing 20,002 9,004 
Belting, hose and packing . 39,105 36,823 
Gloves and hot-water bottles — i easdae 70 
i. seuceneceoaoest ‘ 101,499) «cn nues 162,652 
Other manufactures . 163,585 = cccces 69,506 
UES cccceoese 8 8©6 a0 0806 $337,367 $303, 389 


‘Included in “Other manufactures.” 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS. 














- 
1918, 1919. 
roduce Reexports Produce R Reexports 
of Foreign of of Foreign 
Canada. Goods. Canada Goods. 
UN MANU FACTURED— Value. Value. Value Value. 
Comes GEG Weebe swbRePeccccs ceesse qj.cevsen j§$ -eneses $191 
WE Sued peedédensendcuvene 2 rere 37,790 = wwe e 
MANUFACTURED— 
SE We~ bsepeuesesdesacacdue |) ane. ae. . sasees 
Boots and shoes..........--- 37,321 437 169; 1462 222 
Clothing 3,659 6,315 "538 1 
Tires 73,089 3,596 666,805 8,824 
Beltin 7 evehat 2:08 ceccce 
All other—n. 0. p......ceeees 9,384 4,974 18,930 1,631 
ee $149,950 $15,322 $903,433 $11,054 
SEED sbvacécopicrcencuane $85,849 =—s_ .. a ees $73,484 ==. aaeee 





THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP. 
NEW YORK. 
T= has been hardly any change in the rubber scrap market 
since a month ago. Manufacturers have been buying in 
small lots, the interest being centered around boots and shoes 
and standard auto tires. 

Price changes in the list since last month show a quarter of a 
cent advance in boots and shoes, a decline of one cent in standard 
white auto tires and three-eighths in solid truck tires, otherwise 
the list is unchanged. 


QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED. 
Octosper 25, 1919. : 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
BOOTS AND SHOES: 


PE MED cavetucdsersecccsacs b <iancueewennes 1b. 01 @ 
hans cn 6 wkweentscebeetaeeneeeeuul Ib. O8%@ .08% 
Trimmed arctics ....... osu seeegquestecewasatd Ib. 064%@ .06% 
Untrimmed arctics....... Sven SOCdSeCenbcoeeeues Ib. 05% @ 
HARD RUBBER: 
ery ee ee lb. 01 @ 
No , bright Pn ca cenndccsececscedadseceesons Ib 23 @ .24 
INNER TUBES: 
a. Ee Ge PRRs os cochneec ceenbcnceanseneeieens Ib. 19 @ .20 
ih Be hchasdate theevadseandeesaqhaabianpaspiowes Ib, .10%@ .10% 
. dtsinkeckeiebedeseanaedeatesenuamibaamenoel Ib. 10 @ .10% 
MECHANICAILS: 
eee GON, WOE, Tee Bic ccncscoccsécasentecstx Ib. 034 @ 04 
BP Boccccncencasesescsessees 1b. @ 
DN, i nde sanebeneensetebensnaeneeouiee lb. au .04 
SE sibGudehe bes biedendsekenddsebdelbbaenebinne Ib. @ 03% 
Horse-shoe ‘pads cdeeesonereccegeuoeeseoossen Ib. 03 @ 03% 
et Co pained ode. ed toe deeadedousadleds Ib. .044%@ 
ah Se Bi osod ccccnvbecuneenes cue lb. 01%e@ .0l 
CEE cep cccvccyrtéescsecguwonesccesestpue Ib. 01%e@ .01 
Insulated wire stripping, free from fiber............ Ib. 03%@ 04 
DE 1 inde dike veks ae ces at seeeenndeekeneeeNes Ib. 01%@ 01% 
Red packing paddies xaseotenessecaseneenneeaenens 1b. 0S%@~ .06 
ME GION, FT Be cc cc ecccecccccccdoneocesaqeness Jb. 09 @ .10 
ee eetense iescuapanaubans soa Ib. 06%@ 07% 
10 @ .il 
0s @ .09 
TIRES: 
PNEU MATIC- 
Rate Getta, Te. fa cuceccavvscccsccesedscsexs Ib. .07 @ .08 
| ea are Ib. 0s @ .0S% 
DEEMED ccceperdccvocesesrcscosensvess So ccccovves Ib. 03 @ 03% 
Pn We MR... ect abeasebadoneene Ib. .03%@ 03% 
DORMGRGE GION GUO, ccc cccccccccccecsccecooces Ib. .04 @ 
Stripped, SINGONEE a cocescncepececcosccsscess Ib. 03 @ 
White, G, & G., M. & W., and U. S.............. Ib. 05 @ 05% 
SOLID— 
SS. n.96n6s tensed éuneeesecnechsanssenseneees b. 04 @ 04% 
DE bk6dd0nhenseebe6eseenestunksdaesconeaiet cb 01 
WEE 66 ees d ob sc eceenvceecesaceceneeeessevescis Ib. 034@ .03% 





THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 
NEW YORK. 

n Ocroser after hovering around 32 cents for a time with sharp 
fluctuations, the spot price for middling uplands cotton ad- 
vanced steadily and reached 36.60 cents on October 24. Specula- 
tion was based on the conviction that the crop would be even 
shorter than the government estimate and that the quality would 
be poor. Rain and bad weather spoiled the cotton and interfered 
with picking the cotton in season, while the insect pests abounded, 
the boll weevil appearing further north than ever before. The 
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demand is very great and the prospect is that prices will be ex- 
tremely high. 

Ecyprian Cotton. The supply of Egyptian cotton has been 
larger than was expected for the crop was good, though the staple 
was shorter than usual in many cases, owing to the native trick 
of cutting off the water in order to force the boll to open early. 
The high price offered offset in some degree English competition. 

From the first to the middle of October, prices advanced 
sharply but later in the month the market fell off, medium Sakel- 
larides bring quoted 58% cents and medium uppers at 56 cents. 

AmMERICAN-Ecypt1An. Arizona has yielded the largest crop 
yet produced, but this, combined with imported Egyptian, will 
not make up for the deficiency due to the shortage of Sea Island 
cotton. A fair amount of this cotton has been marketed and the 
demand, although somewhat restricted, continues to take care of 
the output of all gins. Prices have held steadily around 68 and 
70 cents for the best grades. 

Sea Istanp Cotton. Sea Island cotton conditions show no 
change, with an exceedingly small crop in prospect. The govern- 
ment estimate of 15,000 bales will probably be reduced at the end 
of the year. Good grades are demanding very high prices. 
Probably a good grade of average extra choice could be bought 
for 70 cents. 

Tree Fasrics. The market is very strong. Increased produc- 
tion of tires and the condition of the cotton crop, with the in- 
creased shortage in long staple, make it impossible for the mills 
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to meet the demand. The product is sold substantially to the end 
of 1920. 

OrTHER Fasrics. A like excess of demand over supply prevails 
with other cotton fabrics. For waterproofing materials, for 
sheetings, for hose and belting, for drills and ducks it is the same 
story of goods very scarce and deliveries for next year only. 
Asbestos cloth and yarns are hard to get; there are almost no 
imports from England and none from Germany. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
Octosper 25, 1919. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
ASBESTOS CLOTH: 
Brake lining, 2} 
t 





oS 


Ibs. sq. yd., brass or copper inser- 
Ib 


HOM ces ccccccccccccccccccecceces . $0.85 @ 
2% Ibs. sq. yd., brass or copper inser- 
GOR cecvcescnccscccecoevesedesees 0 @ 
BURLAPS: 
SOND ooccicnccsncencsescaseeotséen 100 yards “12.50 @ 
PONS | 6.06 600:0:506006000558600s 6b eesenesaesen *13.50 @ 
SCE ce cnseencevévcteeseneerennssaseteoak "14.15 @ 
GPT, 6 600. 09:0'0 00640 0.6000.0600000nseseseenede "14.25 @ 
eee eee I ee *18.00 @ 
SES ones enesecavscnendeeececnesaceainne *18.25 @ 
SED. gavin cdndcéebevetseesetidasesdsiawns *16.85 @ 
GEE «0 5 6:0.0.60:0:9: 0000065000080 vesesecenssenses "17.00 @ 
Ty sin ended mises anessdnedanesbelaaed None 
TD, a.'n9.'0:0:.4449000%90-00K000800 808 E NC 060 Sa 
DRILLS: 


38-inch 2.00-yard 
40-inch 2.47-yard .. 
52-inch 1.90-yard .. 
52-inch 1.95-yard .. 
60-inch 1.52-yard 





DUCK: 
CARRIAGE CLOTH : 
38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck............. yard 374%@ 
SE BED nb.0d 65500. 6084 0.0660060600000060008 .43 
£655 cs scedeewsneyeeeenlssaeed .924%@ 
GD LE Gateséesssucdsweekenkeas ona tees .3%@ 
MECHANICAL: 
BEOSE  cccccscccvccccsescccccccesccseccoscces pound* 65 @ 
BE « Sn c cee cicccesesssencescvetoveessnsesesese * 65 @ 
HOLLANDS, 40-INCH: 
rrr reer reer yord* .30 @ 
PE whet teecee be 06.444500000s-00086N Sake bw Ss 38 @ 
err ern ee ae anna * 46 @ 
OSNABURGS: 
SE OD 6 ci prance cese casio seseonseeeen yard 29% 
SE I di cn'c.0 voce eu0ebtbebeseoeeseeeees 2848 
SE Eh ade0-506-000500000ees00beennees 20 @ 
RAINCOAT FABRICS: 
COTTON : 
Bombazine 64 x 60 water-repellent............ yard .23 @ 
60 x 48 not water-repellent............. .20 @ 
Cashmeres, cotton and wool, 36-inch, tan........... 95 @ 
OE ga LaPeer ee abe 43 @ 
Pr ere ene treat eee 45 @ 
Twill, mercerized, 36-inch..........cccccccsccccens 45 @ 
BUG 66:56. 005660060050 50'e 555.60058 06088600806 8b 60 @ .70 
CE os 9 66.60 0204s icone nnnsr tie eenenen .24 @ 
A, Oe Cn Se eegeans Seesuawkenebake 21 @ 
PTE Sic ca cckisncecnssets bhassebsackesews 20 @ 
Repp Deve reercccceccseseseeecosccccssesrseesseees 45 @ .50 
SN reer ree .214@ 
NSE phi aduW eins kcisid encclaateciunhoanen 24 @ 
IMPORTED WOOLEN FABRICS SPECIALLY PREPARED 
FOR RUBBERIZING—PLAIN AND FANCIES: 
Gd-inadh, 396 00 7HG CURE. ccc ccccccccccccsess yard 1.30 @ 3.50 
SEGHER, SEs GO FS GMB ec cccccicsccccccscccccecess 75 @ 1.90 
IMPORTED PLAID LINING (UNION AND COTTON) : 
GS-lach, 2 tO 4 OCUMCEB. oc ccccccccccocscccccces yard 90 @ 1.85 
SS-Emam, 3 Wh 4 CMMs oc ccs secccccvccceccesoosec 55 @ 1.10 
DOMESTIC WORSTED FABRICS: 
36-inch, 414 to 8 OUNCES.......ccseesssececes yard 65 @ 1.50 
DOMESTIC WOVEN PLAID LININGS (COTTON ) : 
Shih. 2A Bi- BGR bins cakasddredeveccoscenccda 21 @ .32 
SHEETINGS: 
QOimch, B.BS-yard ccccccccccccceccscvcccccce’s yard .30% @ 
QQEBER, BIOGETE ccccdeccccccosccccccesecess bees .28%@ 
Gane, BIGTETE ccccccccccccccccccesesvesecoose .26%@ 
GR, SE Ka nckncvsoccvdcscesécecened eee 25 % 
GOdmem, B.ISGETE ccccccccccccccccccccccccenscees 28 @ 
4Oinch, 3.60-yard ..cccccccccccccecs hecceccessnes .24 @ 
JACKET: 
Ro ncncaeee svete dbesehudnsedegneeeeved yard 30 @ 
Schuykill ..........+:. S cdeeutesntensees-deaueatl yard 37 @ 
SILKS: 
Canton, 38-inch .....ccccccccccccccccccseccess yard 57%@ 
Schappe, 36-inch ......ssceeseeeceereeceeeeeeeeee 75 @ 
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TIRE FABRICS: PCS... .ccecuckaediescubaetanenins lb. $2.50 @ 2.75 
17%4-ounce Sea Island, combed ..pound 1.60 @ DEE 6.866405 50 605600060000666600000eneer Ib, 55 @ .65 
17%-ounce Egyptian, combed 1.0 @ ACCELERATORS, INORGANIC. 
17%4-ounce Egyptian, casted ......00eeeeeeees 1.30 @ ey Met OE RS isc ccinccucevndsecduesaneces lb, .10%@ 
17%-ounce, Peelers, combed coscccevce 149 @ sublimed blue (bbls.) ..........sccceceeeees lb. 08%@ 
17%4-ounce Peelers, car“ d sooceee 100 @ sublimed white (bbls.) ...........ccceeeeees lb. .08%@ 
oN white, basic carbonate (bbls.)................ Ib. 09 @ 
— = Sh: MEE” Naidi-dduinvawunsdawanuacbledohtenahsiulcoda Ib. 02 @ .02% 
ED ae ea es ee en ee lb, .09% @ 
Vv ENT. . 
SEA LAND CROP MOVEM ER RR MANE ie ne, lb. 10 @ 
Receipts SUMED «nic nieancastetesdaducecunade Ib. 12K%@ 
7919-20. 1918-19. calcined heavy (Thistle).............. Ib. 11 @ 
mans need Ausust 1, 1919 7 light (Manhattan) .:........ b 3 @ 
eee pe ee prose Au : st 1, 1919, ro Octroper 31, 1919 SND MIIE 6. Gnwednweibnadube ba uh is ku wentes ib. 65 @ 
Savannah, 4,90! ; Charleston, 90 bales 4,991 15,764 PEE auadidnsenscaneucddapadeusee nde lb. 04 @ 
Received at Savannah (gross) 1,793 yo ACIDS. 
Received at Charleston = ~" ; ef ne 1b. 03 @ 
Received at Jacksonville 4,900 ail glacial, 99 per cent (carboys).............. 1b. 12 @ 
; Byte Cresplie (97% straw caler) «occ ccccccccéccccccce gal, 77 @ .80 
Totals 10,284 i [Te nivtdvecsscehedatddabebenne gal. 72 @ «475 
Less exports 5,474 9.938 coe, Pe ae: cwt, 1.75 @ 2.00 
ET ee OE ics Chencdveuk Ves bbc lb. 06 @ 06% 
Stock er a aos in 4,908 11.920 PE. GE ND caasocuecscienviecscanee west ton 19.200 @ 
Savannah 4, ariest a ; 
Crop in sight at ail ports to date 5.291 6,094 ALKALIES. 
' ; Caustic soda, 76 per cent (bbls.)...........cccceee Ib. 0 @ 
8 a = Pe Oe GUUNLD  Sesvnecdacensssectetaciocbaiana’ Ib. 034@ 
( at North South COLORS, 
ais Britain. Continent. Mills Mills Total Black: 
Seuseash 38 1,863 378 2,479 Bone, DEE. dhudc ens dinwadsobwenciwauuned lb. .05 @ 
ch t vl &8 88 OD. Svindaenclesntccauesacacesucew Ib. 09 @ 
; - auitie 2,907 90 Carbon black (sacks, factory).................. Ib. 13 @ 
- ’ Drop P65 UH$.965.6005-459260060600004000+00000606 lb. 06 @ .15 
rotal 38 4.858 378 5,474 IN dich ts wre coma waite da dendn bie aieled uetiate lb. 16 @ .30 
1918-19 144 144 650 9,938 SER: Shinn weiebddnieh hens eedeusebssedecas« Ib.” AS @ 
. Oil soluble aniline lb. 1.25 @ 
4 . +4,28¢ $27 74,46 EEE WNP deeckewhisdontscsdbiedebeweieecuuad lb. 074%@ 
Blue 
increas Decreas MEE SGUSSOCMaddab caebudiecdsdnenpekedcaesock lb. 25 @ .35 
(Compiled by John Malloch ( Savannah, Georgia.) EL: “ni-intke thtad ab cdn beddden dodea bi edanns lb. 65 @ .75 
OEE: scnacdeicacenatuticsdediithacstaasl lb. 18 @ .40 
THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- Brown: 
ING INGREDIENTS ce OEE OO aS Oe ae” eee lb. 03 @ 03% 
, Sienna, [talian, raw and Re a lb 0S%@ .12 
NEW YORK. Umber, Turkey, raw and burnt..............see-. lb. 05 @ .06 
N COMMON with other important industries the rubber trade is WG Libdsivwecdisesdanndsdas bctwacseavales lb, 02%@ 03% 
. _ — ae . ‘ Green 
: - ' sight z conditions preva- 
[ suffering from the abnormal freight and labor conc , ied el ee RE SO Sy Me ee eee ib, 35 @ 
lent. In New York movement of all water-borne reigh 5 I Sirnki vedi rexccturséecudcimedtos Jb. 40 @ .50 
been stopped for weeks. These conditions have stimulated de- MUNN a dinndda cuctanincasanetadaadiinn b 50 @ 
em Se wiles Lane : » lines production DEINE Ad-senedeceaiveadectindnasede Ib, 07 @ «15 
mand for spot stocks and raised arenas In 0 P Oxide of chromium (casks)........ccccccceceece Ib. 75 @ .85 
ne yversold and deliveries postponed. ed: 
is very much oO : sible to obtain at present from spot Antimony, crimson, sulphuret of (casks).......... Ib. 48 @ .55 
AntLine Or. Almost impossi Antimony, golden sulphuret of (casks)........... ®. 35 @ 

" . “ facturers cannot golden sulphuret (States)............. Ib. 28 @ 
stock. Futures are booked eal far that ee, red sulphuret (States) ..........seee Ib, 25 @ 
name a price or promise deliveries a month or six weeks ahead. ee eaeaaret Ceeccccccesocscces °% 55 @ 

: A: . : Asoonic, ced sulphide. ...ccccccccccccccccccceces .22 @ 
#Barytes. Stocks very low owing to shipments being tied up NN Skit edeat hin Sounds «5-50 50 bce ek ib. 08%@ 
strikes EE MUN 405.0 cwans le viepeuniddacsedeetill 3.50 @ 
by harbor strikes. . . Iron oxide, reduced grades 14 @ 
Benzot. Spot stock at great premium, because supply in quan- . pure bright ym 
ape <atiiaiae : kes . : SD th0nbseNauei adhd catesiawenedecsunettenl 034@ 
tities is practically off the market on account of the steel strike. Venetian oe oe Rreeeeeeeeeeeeee 02 @ .04% 
. — — »m: 7 S , q Oil lubl * (eee 2. a@ 
Go.peNn ANTIMONY. In great demand with supply very short . il soluble aniline [a ace @ 
MacnesiA, Heavy Catcinep. Stocks short, manufacturers Oximony ‘oa eoees ag tb. e @ a 
nat <- eahte shat : : Vermilic zlis ale, medium, dark.......... ’ . 1. 
oversold and in some cases closed down because raw supplies — . : ec ” nt @ 
cannot be obtained owing to freight and labor tsoutitee. ; Aluminum bronze, mehenay *2aseeiwossancwebeddls ys > 4 
Montan Wax. The first shipments since five years ago have GN, CE 5 gocgsns invie tcsededéasudh lb, *.07 @ .07% 
z . — Ponolith (carloads, factory) .........ccccccccess lb. 07 @ .07% 
arrived at this port and are now available. I in ch teas pees emma lb. *064@ .06% 
Sutpnur. General advance in all grades since October 1. Zine oxide, Horsehead Slese carloed, factory): a 
Wuitincs. Held at a premium because stocks are very low as : “Specials waattteeeeeeees 234@ 09 
3 . : : *rench process, red real...... 4 r 
shipments are tied up by the longshoremen’s strike. green seal 10%@ 10 
ee white seal : ee 11 
GD. ascinssen eras kcsvenquenenl 4@ 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS, Azo, ZZZ, wend tw (less carload fac- ¥ 
1 ae. — ee ah rene 09% @ 
Octroper 25, 1919 
p ZZ, le 3% leaded (less carload 
Subject to change without notice. — a reciting 08%@ 
ACCELERATORS, ORGANIC. Z, & o% “Yeaded (less carload 
Accelerator, N. C. C........-. .---lb. $0.50 G@ Yeu SMES - ocvccvcupnecsesss Ib. 084%@ 
: aie” : " fellow: 
ROOTED, THO Tee ceases decccccccvcccscccccess Ib. 4.75 @ Cadmium, sulphide, yellow, light, orange.........JB. 2.00 
Rese | che cccisivces , Ib 55 @ : re lgnesees becovecce soocesesedh 1.88 @ 
Di cpiddetddetsatdatadeats lb 100 @ 1.25 Chrome, light and medium.... j 
Aldehyde ammonia erystals oees - 32 @ .33% COREG, GOONS cccccccvcsccceccceccces 2%@ .03% 
Aniline Oil... esceeeeeceecneeeeneeneees = > ee, Me 05 @ .06% 
Excellerex nee peeveeenens Ib. 55 @ .70 Oil, soluble aniline . 2.00 @ 
Hexamethylene tetramine (powdered).............. lb. 93 @ 1.05 Be QED hes acdicecnescesecccanccncceaned ‘ 0 @ 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS. 


Aluminum flake 
Aluminum oxide ........ 
Ammonia carbonate, powder ed. 
Asbestine (carloads) ..... 
Asbestos (bags) 
Avoilas compound 
Barium, carbonate, precipated 
— precipitated . 





Barytes, pure white 
Barytes, off color 
uniform floated 
Basofor 
Blanc fixe 
Ee MD. dened: s60une 
Chalk, precipitated, extra 
precipitated, heavy 
China clay, domestic 
imported 
Shawnee 


Cork flour 


Cotton linters, clean mill run, f. o. b. 


Fossil flour (powdered) 
(bolted) 
Diatomite 
Glue, high grade 
ag I 


Ps oe bbs. ) 
earth (powdered) 
(bolted 


Ground 
Infusori 


ee 


BREE GEE sce ccc ccccccccceces 


Mica, powdered ......-...0++s+.0.: 
Pumice stone, powdered (bbl.). 
Rotten stone, powdered............ 
Rub-R-Glu 
kk "eee 
Starch, powdered corn (carload, bbls 
(carload, 7 
Talc, soapstone ; 
gruel air-floated......... 


powdered 
earth, 


aye: a  ~ttecuasen 
hiting, Alba (carloads s) 
Columbia .. 
commercial eee 
English cliffstone 
ilders 


une cebintenieuvesée 
ulp, imported............. 


our, American 


Wood 
Wood 


MINERAL RUBBER. 


Gilsonite 
Genasco (carloads, 

(less carloads, 
Hard hydrocarbon 
K-X 


factory) 
factor 


Pioneer, carload, f actory 
ess_ carload, factory 

Raven M. , 

Refined Elaterit 

Richmond . 

Pe GE Shenercccccvecssacesce 

318/320 M. P. hydrocarbon 


Robertson, M. R. Special (carloads, 


M. R. (carloads, factory). 
Rubpron (carloads, factory).... 
ess car, tactory) 


Walpole rubber flux (factory) 


orm. 
Castor, No. 1, U. S. P. 
ah ty We ae Esc 
Corn, refined BE wciecscavs 
 “eiacelenaa beta oogine 
Glycerine (98 per cent) . sles 
SEE  gevenctonsgeves 


Linseed, raw (carloads) 
Linseed compound 
Palm (Niger) 
Peanut ..... 
Petrolatum 
Petroleum grease 
Pine, steam distilled 
Rapeseed, refined ......... ‘ ; 
blown 


Rosin ... 
Soya bean 
Tar 


RESINS AND PITCHES. 


Cantella gum 


TOM COMBE occcscccsvccscowctss 
trae Se Se 
Pitch, Burgundy. vihddeneanevedan 
coa] tar 
pine tar 





factory) 




















WE. pi oeinedeoedtaness None 
granulated None 

-+.ton @ used None 
. Abb *18 @ i Oe estu 19.50 @ 
bb 134%@ .14 Shellac, fine orar 1.25 @ 1.35 
-ton 25.00 @ 

_ 35.00 @ 

. lb, 16 @ 

“ton 65:00 @ SOLVENTS. 

-ton -07 ,@ Acetone (98.99 per cent. drums)...........eeee-- lb, 15 @ 
1b. | .03%@ MUSE GURREG). oc occ sc cusccieccecvace< gal. 1.15 @ 

— 31.00 @33.00 ek ee eee gal, 25 @ .28 
“FON yt @ 20.00 Beta-naphthol, resublimed ‘ lb =1.00 @ 

-ton 31.00 @33.00 ordinary grade 1b, 48 @ 

_ y+ e Carbon bisulphide (drums) ...................... lb, OSK%@ .06% 

° lb. “05 e ¥ ET SO eee era lb. 0 12 
“b 08 > 4 0s: Naphtha, motor gasoline (steel bbls)............. gal, 24%@ 
= +t & Ben @ 76 degrees (steel bbls.)........... gal, None 

eae : ¢ on’ Ya 68 @ 70 degrees (steel bbls.)............gal. None 

--tor 8.50 @20.00 DML. sicindethaehes chats cckinedaeann gal. 6.20 @ 

— V. M. & P. (steel bbis.) ‘gal. .23%@ 

a an ek. Pewee gal. = 26 @_~—Cw30 

coocrm . = [urpentine, spirits ........... gal, 1.71 @ 

er aan wood osha ga, 165 @ 

0+ 508 : @ Se CONES cost. ccack ee baad gal. 30 @ 

cee “s @ Xylol, pure ...... .gal, 35 @ .40 

oa "35 $ 40 SE. wk00ek br ieni ve essaennestevevet gal. 30 @ «35 
ee 16 @ aT 
covckm 12 . 
ee 10 3 ‘40 SUBSTITUTES. 
cae ‘08 
ar * .03 e " Black Lis oct eves cavcvagdabeasddene 1b. 10%@ .19 
...ton 60.00 @ : cumennes ons ecusees 6 eeanvenets 8éneeasneweee Ib, 12 @ .23 
...ton 65.00 @ Pe ere re 1b, 15 @ .22 
= 16 @ St SED xe ckwenetcascenianasdeeeag threes nae ib, 09 @ .21 
ae 03%@ .05 White factice i - 11 @ .22 
a 05 @ Paragol sift ani li irloads) cwt. 1850 @ 

1b. 024%@ .04% WEEE. 654 sd46 awe cde cevdehinasesres cut. 18.08 @ 

er 20 @ .2 
tow 22.00 @40.00 
cut, 5.84 @ VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS. 
cwt. 5.62 @ 
tom 15.50 @17.50 Lead, black hyposulphite (Black neil pbnesoannvai Ib. 52 @ .56 
ton 2500 @ Orange mineral, domestic....... Ib. 13%@ 

...tom 85.00 @ Sulphur chloride (drums)....... iuamhkieth Ib, 06 @ 06% 

--cwt. 80 @ .90 Sulphur, flour, Brooklyn brand (carloads)........cw 3.15 @ 

. -cwt. 80 @ pure soft (carloads)..... cw. 3.20 @ 

..cwh 1.25 @ superfine (carloads, fact ) cut. 2.50 @ 

..cwt 2.00 @ (See also Colors—Antimony.) 

.cwt 1.35 @ 
cut. 175 @ 

-cwt, 70 @ .80 WAXES. 
1b, .034@ 
ton 36.00 @38.00 Wax, beeswax, white .......... biteinadensesesucbe 1b. 65 @ .68 

ceresin, white 1b. 1S @ .18 
EEE FPP ere reer errr eee lb, 47 @ .48 
CRUE, DHE 8 kc be dccccrvecassrcevceseces lb, 60 @ 
MEL; étncke ta wamesnabenn kh ceuell Ib. 75 @ 
ton 57.50 @ NN, ada ci nanandwisvesunetawoune an Ib, 33 @ 
ton 55.00 @ CURR nce ccc snseseccccesccs Ib, 20 @. .30 
ton 57.00 @ paraffine, refined 118/120 m. p. (cases) — .07%@ 

--ton 30.00 @ 23/125 m. p. (cases)....... Ib, .07%@ 

.-ton*120.00 @ 128/126 m. p. (cases)......-Ib, 08” @ 

.-ton *40.00 @60.00 _ 

..ton 100.00 @ oN 1 

**ton $0.00 @ Nominal. 

.ton 55.00 a — — 

.ton 50 @ 70 

"ton 175.00 @ HEVEA IN SOUTHERN NIGERIA. 

‘on 4 00 @ In southern Nigeria the Hevea brasiliensis seems to have be- 
son' $0.00 come acclimatized. According to the “Nigeria Gazette,” 300 five- 
.ton* 50. a . . oad . 

..ton 80.00 @ year-old trees in the Sapele district yielded an average of a 

too. So pound and a half of dry rubber in 1911. In 1912 four-year-old 

he — a trees at Ebrite gave an average of seven pounds, while from 
- -, Uo @ 2 . 
September, 1916, to December, 1917, 1,000 eleven-year-old trees 
at Agege yielded 4,337 pounds. 

db 22 @ 

Ib. .20 @ 

cwt. 23.76 @ 

Ib. 23 @ 

lb. 21 @ 

. ld. 55 @ 
gal, 172 @ 

.gal, *85 @ 
lo. 17 @ 
lb. .214%4@ 
lb, .06%@ 
1b. .04% @ 

-gal, 90 @ 1.25 
-gal. 1.60 @ 

. «lb. 22 @ 

-bd1. 18.00 @ 

18 @ 
gal. 35 @ .40 

— | 55 @ 
bbl. 14.75 @15.00 
..-bb1. 14,25 @14.75 

re 09 @ Spsctan Trarn oF Frirry-Tures Cartoans Contarninc 8,435,000 
Ib, .03%@ Pounps oF Crupe Rvueser Forwarpen Over tHE Lenicn VALLEY 
1b. "034%@ Raitrocap To Tus Goopygar Tires & Rusper Co., Akron, OnI0, BY 

ove edd, 14 @ THE Wittiams Svuprry Acency, Inc., New York City. 
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